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WILLIAM FAULKNER is a young Southern writer who 
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his work seems to have culminated in a novel which is, || — 
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! school : it stands alone as a unique and startling concep- 
tion. 
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DREAMS AND THE CHTHONIAN MIND 


NOTES ON REALITY 


by Eugene Jolas 


_ The creative effort of this age goes towards totality. To achieve the 
_hew image of the world which we dimly perceive on the horizon we 
disintegrate the universe with all the means at our disposal and trans- 
form chaos into cosmos. 
_ We live in disquiet. and disorientation. “ Isms come and go; the 
risis of the imagination continues. What characterizes most this age 
is its lack of revolutionary faith. This age proceeds through a dialectic 
of acceptance and seeks transcendental surrogates in intellectualist 
knowledge. The new impressionism which we observe blossoming out 
is an attempt to resuscitate the naturalism of a purely mechanical 
‘epoch, when evolutionary materialism dominated the world. The 
immediate senses are celebrated as the prime factors in the esthetic 
organisation. In this positivist metaphysics, however, the enigmatic 
or the pre-logical is ignored. Neo-classicism fights for the re-esta- 
bishment of traditionalist rationalism. Going beyond mere analogy, 
it seeks the return to a historic, long-exhausted conception of life 
with which it identifies itself in a final gesture of despair. It is eager 
to graft upon our consciousness an ideology which is the modernistic 
rpretation of dogmas and seeks its esthetics in Racinian order and 
Cartesian rigidity. The neo-romantic attitude toward life and art is 
doomed from the outset, because its aim is irrationalism. It is unable 
escape from the chaos which it worships for its own sake, although 
3 well to state in its favor that its pre-occupation with the primal 
g gives its movement an experimental force. The proletarian prim- 
, and their brothers, the skyscraper-futurists, approach the crea- 
spirit inadequately, because their empirical vision leads to pure 
smatism. ' 

majority of philosophic systems up to recent times attempted 
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to explain nature rationally. Hegel’s identity of opposites still presented — ‘ 
reason as the only important agent in the formation of reality. The un- 
known element which is a priori to knowledge was recognized and separ- 
ated by Schopenhauer, It is to his eternal credit that he proved the — 
relativity of reason and the importance of the sense of * will’. He revolu- — 
tionized the epistomological conception of idealism. He found that know- 
ledge is simply the substitute for will which is the unity of organic and 
inorganic reality. He concluded that reason can attain its perfection — 
only through the process of development beyond the primal limitations. — 
By bringing the empirical-psychological element of the will into the front 4 
rank, the new idealism found an escape from the dilemma into which 
it had fallen. Yi 
The explorations into the pre-logical regions were given a strong im- 
petus during the romantic period. This movement developed from pure 
irrationalism into the classical synthesis of rationalism and irrationalism — 
and reached its zenith in absolute irrationalism. Never were the powers | 
of the nocturnal, the a-logical, the instinctive, the earth-magical ex- © 
plored with more passion than by the representatives of this conception — 
of life. All the branches of philology, philosophy, esthetics and even 
jurisprudence were influenced by the current. Herder, under the — 
aegis of Hamann, had already given, in his History of Mankind, — 
a powerful impetus to the movement, and in his Adrastea epitomized 
his ideas. While most of the romantics opened up new vistas into an — 
understanding of the instincts, they failed to solve the main problem — , 
of knowledge, and with one or two exceptions, notably that of Novalis, — 
sank deeper and deeper into chaos. It is a curious fact that their mode in 
successors and imitators have not recognized this fundamental error. 4 
There are certain eternal, organic impulses which pragmatic dynamism — 
has been unable to eliminate. The primitive mythos is a subterranean — 
stream (held up by ‘ civilized ”’ consciousness) which we observe again 
and again in such manifestations as the dream, neuropathic conditions, — 
and in the poetic inspiration as such. Explorations into the irrational — 
continued even during the reign of pure materialism. In the beginning j 
of this century they re-captured their position, and became in certaii 1 
cases the all-absorbing, almost exclusive pre-occupation. When Freud, i in 
his Totem and Taboo, showed us the astonishing FOR ee 
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“our eneing! This i is the primal psychic principle. But it was found by Dr. 
_ Jung, a dissident of the Freudian school, that into the subconscious 
- flow not only the unfulfilled elements of our lives, but that it contains 
also the collective mythos thus establishing connection with the social 
_ organism and even the cosmic forces. 
Although it is only since very recent times that the dream has been 
% scientifically disintegrated into its component parts, the problem has 
occupied thinkers and poets for many centuries. Beginning with Hera- 
litus and Aristotle, the Greeks already made attempts to penetrate 
nto the mysteries of sleep. Heraclitus asked himself the question why 
- it was that in the dream every man has his own world, while in the wak- 
_ ing state we all have a world in common. The wish-dreams were known 
_ to the ancient Greeks, for they discovered that, in his dream, the hun- 
- gry man eats and the thirsty man drinks. Aristotle sketched the first 
psychological explanation of the dream, the genesis of which he did 
ot seek outside man, but in his interior life. This revolutionary concep- 
ion definitely broke with the idea of the dream as as upernatural revel- 
ation. Hippocrates recognized also the psycho-gnostic possibilities of 
the dream. Later we find that Christian Aristotelianism examined the 
ee especially as exemplified by Thomas Aquinas and Albertus 
agnus. The latter compares the dream-picture with the sensual illusions 
. ich we have in a state of being awake. 
© understand the exact nature of the dream and its relation to crea- 
_ tive life, certain states of mind may be studied which precede or follow 
e dream or more properly the sleep. There are certain hallucinations 
which we experience before falling asleep or immediately upon waking. 
ese so-called hypnogogic hallucinations represent mostly imagistic 
as of a thought we were engaged in before halfsleep overtook us. 
image experienced is the surrogate for the logical development 
the preceding thought. A reality of associations appears. The return 
1e objective world makes us aware of the exact contour of this image. 
transition of these halfsleep hallucinations to the actual sleep | is 
ected with the most amazing images which, as the French psycho- 
Maury has established, often are prolonged into the dream itself. 
examining this region, the psychology of depth has facilitated the 
prehension for the processes of creation. The old dogmas of critical 
ators are automatically thrown overboard. We now have come near 
wing the sources of inspiration, and the secret of genius is out. Vision- 
create instinctively their substantialities out of their demonish 
eligious constellations. The projection of the will in Schopenhauer’s 
e — through sublimation —is the creator’s solution of his problem. 
revolutionary agent is that which becomes conscious and proceeds 
1 the instinctive to a fusion with the objective reality. The individual 
ective forces seek a union. It was the failure to recognize this 
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principle that led the neo-romantics to the error of applying too literaliy — 
the new psychological discoveries with the result that their work was p 
incoherent and without completion. a 
The creator presents and sometimes interprets his instinctive sym- 
bols. Since the esthetic state is a transition between the active tendencies — 
and those of the interior impulses, it is necessary, in order that the expres- — 
sion may truly achieve that hard, athletic beauty which is its sublim- 
ation, to descend into the night-side of life, before we can attain per- — 
fection. To this end we need not necessarily accept Fechner’s idea of — 
the “ day-view ” and the “ night-view ” im all of its implications, — 
but we are aware that the modern mind tries to approximate the dis- — 
tinction. The symbols of the sub-conscious contain many dimensions: 
in their mythological-individual developments. The condensation of — 


“these symbols, showing us, as they do, the strata of a variegated, affec- 


tive organism in the dream, is reproduced in the creative reaction. 
Enough has been written about the various theories of dream inter- 
pretation for me to forego delving into the problem at this stage. But 
the absolute importance of the dream for the creative artist must now 
be assumed (1). The dream is the reflex of the eternal struggle between ~ 
our instinctive, unhampered life and our civilized being. For this reason, — 
as Stekel has pointed out, Freud’s definition of the dream as pure wish- — 
fulfillment is not entirely correct, since there enter also other elements, — 
such as fear, warning etc. But the study of the dream mechanism opens — 
the door to the recognition of a world which was dim and obscure be- 
fore. The dream is pure imagination. Here we are verily beyond gooc 
and evil. In that world happen the most wonderful, pathological, eri: 
minal, demoniacal, beautiful things. The imagination takes revenge on 
reality. All objects in their pragmatic virtue fade. They carry only the 
poetic emotion. eae 
At the limit of the creator’s spirit there is always the pre-logical. 
Its expression is the prime factor in poetic operations. The creator 
the carrier of all these images and associations, and the difference be-— 
tween him and the neuropath lies precisely in his capacity to get rid o! 
his burden by means of his expressive power. The creator and the dream-_ 
er have identical roots. They both try to return to the primitive condi- — 


os 


(1) It is understood that I do not consider the childish applications: of Freudian t 
ries. which certain English and American writers have indulged in as of the slightest 
portance. They failed to understand the elementary magic of the pre-logical. With ty, 
ical pragmatic insensitiveness they have “ psychologized ’’, celebrating a narrow p 
sexualism as a new ‘‘ philosophy of life’, and using the text-book information they” 
gained to engage in their little literary game. The most obvious case is that of Euge 
O'Neill, who, in his. Strange Interlude, and his other biedermeicr dramas, has not re 
nized the subconscious as a new well of inspiration, but has worked rather from 
exterior, never going beyond the all too simple task of artificially constructing his | 
tagonists around’ the more familiar “* complexes: te 5 ed 
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:- tion of humanity, and ereate a condition where the frontiers of the real 
and the unreal vanish. We have now controlled reality to some extent. 
In physics, chemistry, mathematics, we have witnessed the prolongations 
of its frontiers. The atom, once the last reality, has given way to new 
disintegrations which open up: possibilities for tremendous evolutions. 
¥ The repercussion of this on creative expression is very important. 
i We are near the very limits of the infinite. The heraclitean picture of 
modern life confronts us at the same time. The subconscious is not enough. 
_ We must organize. The flight from the excessively rational must go on. 
It is blind fanaticism to deny the conscious will as a creative agent. 
I am not one of those who now turn suddenly against surrealism. In 
_ spite of all the snobs, who, following in the wake of our pioneering 
_ work for that movement, today discuss it glibly and pretentiously, I 
. persist in regarding the surrealist effort as having crystallized a view- 
- point in the modern spirit. The importance of the surrealistes which I 
_ tried to emphasize, when I first introduced them in this review, lay 
4 in their recognition of the primal being as a basic element in creative 
- activity. Theirs was a revolt against the hegemony of reason which hist- 
~ orically goes back to romanticism and more recently to Freud. Their 
| Mhistake lay in the fact that, after applying Freudian and Dadaist dis- 
coveries, they did not transcend them. For the transition from life as 
biological existence into the formed existence of creation brings with 
ita concentrated change. The spontaneous emergence of the disinte- 
ated symbols is the a priori condition of the creative activity. And it 
is here where synthetist reality begins. 
| The new composition must thus become mythological action. The pri 
itive mythos and the modern mythos are fused, and the union of the 
Hiollestive and individual at the point of the immediate conscience pro- 
duces the universal condition. The timeless and spaceless forces lie hid- 
den in the instinctive. Consciousness is merely the result of an effort 
towards a state of mind that is control. In what degree we also control 
the day-dream and all the emotional currents that lie in consciousness 
itself is a moot question. 
_ The new creator is out to make the alliance between the dionysian- 
dynamic and the nocturnal realities. He is out to discover the unity 
a life. Conquering the dualism between the “ it ’’ and the ‘“ I ’’, he 
produces new myths, myths of himself in a dynamic environment, 
m) hs of new machines and inventions, fairy tales and fables, legends 
and sagas expressing a hunger for beauty that is not passive and gentle 
like that of former ages, but hard and metallic like the age towards which 
e going. He brings the fabulous again within our reach. Cause and 
t are transposed. The distances of the earth are vanquished, past, 
nt and future disappear in a unity, there remains a time-space 
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many planes. It is as exact as possible and tries to Holi harmonic . 
unity by balancing the negative and positive. It is the static point pro- 
duced by the balancing of the dynamic representations of the world 
with the spontaneous movement of the dream. 

The persistent cry for the expression of life in all of its crudity 
based on social and moral imperatives does not answer -our needs. 
Zola’s method is not for us. He expressed a milieu and described a 
segment of his time and world by copying it, although, it should not — 
be forgotten, his passion and bitterness transcended his means. Artistic — 
creation is not the mirror of reality. It is reality itself. The writer of — 
tomorrow using a romantic-realistic orientation will give us the tempo 
and the development of the gigantic forces which he finds in a fusio 
of metaphysical space with nature. His subject is life, enigmatic an 


This new sense of life, this world sense, which goes towards a totality 
will probably characterize the next generations. But before that is pos- 
sible, we must disintegrate and help batter down the present structure 
of a pathological civilization. By going towards this pure idea, we are 
individualists and universalists ; subversive agents also whose visio - 
is the synthesis of all the forces of life. 
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IME NIGHT OF THE 
GRAN BAILE MASCARA 


by Whit Burnett 


Lam kept in this place as a prisoner. I have lost track of exactly how 
long I’ve been held here. But that— doesnot very much matter. I am 
_ treated well and persons attend to my wants with courteous regularity 
and precision. What I fail to get is understanding. For the Spanish are 
a peculiar people; I doubt if they understand themselves — least of 

Jl me. 

I am not a Spaniard, either, but was born in America. Though perhaps 
I am not wholly an American ; maybe there is something other in me, 
something Russian, wilder, clearer. I do not know. But now and then, 
although I am still a young man, I have been able to see with a sharper 
clarity of vision than any others I have known, with a curious almost 
_ Fourth Dimensional eye. And I sometimes think that all the world is 
one great diseased mind, and only occasionally does an individual free 
‘himself from the compass of its illusions. 
_ But this is aimless speculation. And not my story. For I want now 
to relate my experience, which has no duplicate in modern times. 
_ It began in Toledo. Of that I’m quite sure. For, with my companion, 
an artist seeking picturesque spots for illustrative sketches, I had been 
in Spain not much longer than a week. From the French border, through 
Barcelona and Madrid, we had gone directly there, you see, seeking in 
the old towers and gates and castles bordering the Tajo some quickening 
of our feelings for all Spain. And the events I am to tell of occurred on 
night of the gran baile mascara, for which the town, the day of our 
rival, was garlanded, expectant, tense and alive. 
Yet, perched on the top of an eminence overlooking the muddy curl- 
ing snake of the river that swirls about its base on three steep rocky sides, 
Toledo affected me oddly as we passed through its gates, and when | 
ped from the conveyance that had brought us from the station, it 
as if I had stepped into a kind of walled-up cage. But the sensation 

very momentary and quickly dispelled in the noisy, moving bustle 
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of the crowds in the old plaza de Zocodover, which was filling with its — 
sauntering crowds of Spaniards who turn out to stroll and smile and — 
amble along just before dusk each day. 

As my friend, an Italian, was negotiating for rooms, I stood outside 
to watch the people : cadets in their bright infantry uniforms, guardias — 
civiles in their dark blue capes trimmed with the blood-red dear to Spain ; 
the old, shriveled men and women of other times and other generations ; _ 
beshawled crones with sinewy faces and wide, swinging skirts; noisy, 
carnival-spirited boys with masks or blackened faces ; blanket-carrying 
peasants ; basket-laden matrons and maids with great water-filled earth- — 
en bolijas. 

One old man — not, indeed, so very old — impressed me singularly. | 
Dressed in a blanket cape of black, which he held around his chest with — 


‘one bony hand, frayed of boot and with a battered hat cocked over his | 


left eye, he turned on me a fleeting, curious, bearded face, and passed | 
on. His features were caught in a semi-levitous mood, his crooked brow — 
and sharp brown eye and great descending bulbous nose all combined — 
with a general air to make him seem strangely unreal and realistic at — 
the same time. es 
My friend came out of the little hotel. pg 
‘* Complet, *’ he said. **‘ Rooms all taken for the ball tonight. ” 
{ hardly heard him. ‘Sai 
** Just now, ”’ I said, ‘* I have seen Menipo. ” (Aaa 
** Menipo ? ”’ tao 
‘Yes, ” I answered. “* By Velasquez. ” (ie Oa 
‘Oh, ”’ he said, “ Toledo is full of types. A person could spend a — 
year here and never do them justice. You mean the old fellow, full length, © 
in the panel that always seems to companion Velasquez’s sop ? Mar- 4 
velous type! ” ee. 
We went to another hotel. Also full. We were referred then to a smaller — 
place, a posada, ‘‘ for man and beast ’’, and in a short time we had en- | 
gaged two habitaciones in the Posada de la Sangre on the Calle de Cer- a 
vantes, through the Arco de la Sangre off the public square and almost — 


in the shadow of the great murderous-spired fortress of the Alcazar. — 

Although by this time it was late twilight, there was still a fair amount: 
of visibility and my friend, throwing down his bags in his room, left — 
the Posada at once with his portfolio under his arm, planning, as was 
his custom, to make a quick survey of the locality at once so that in 
the morning, with better light, he might go directly to his subject. 

And I was left alone in the ancient inn. {yp 
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From the Zocodover I could hear the blended noise of the cro 
of Toledanos, whose gay spirits were quickening with the approac! 
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night. Across the narrow calle, a light had appeared in a window, and 
inside I could see a Spanish woman sitting in a corner sewing on a huge ae 
_ white cloth, unmarked and immaculate as a shroud. Her face was full i. 
of character, lined and reminiscent of life. Her silent, steady needle- 4S 
plying fascinated me, and I stood watching her from my darkened little e 
room a long time before turning on my light (for this Fourteenth Cen- ae 
tury hostelry, remodelled since the days of Cervantes and his squire a 
and serf, boasted at least this much of modern convenience.) ee 
q Tired as I was from the railroad journey from Madrid, my mind was ae 
7 far from fatigued, and as I lay resting on the bed, scrutinizing my nar- eo a 
row little whitewashed room, whose red flag-stones, worn by generations, me 
sloped weirdly to the door and to the balcony overlooking the patio, i 
I was suddenly moved by a great desire to enter into the spirit and acti- as 
_ vity of the town while in Toledo, to know these people, or at least to ey: 
be with and a part of them. <a 
What better opportunity could have been made to my order, I thought > 
_ than this very night, when all the town is masked and festive for the <a 
gran baile mascara? : 
I was stirred by the thought and hurriedly washing and brushing up, ; 
I decided to purchase a costume at once and make ready for the ball, ag 
_ which was to be held, the announcements said, in the Teatro de la Rojas. hi 
I tugged at the huge old-fashioned lock on my door, which yielded - 
_ with irritating reluctance only after I had had to put in the tremendous a 
_ key upside down and turn it backward to disengage the latch. . 
cr ‘ I must describe briefly the Posada of the Blood of Christ, for it struck "i 
_ me so forcibly as a mad-house of architecture, or, more exactly, as a 
sane house that, through the weary acquiring of years, had fallen into ae 
_ architectural senility and despair. Its rooms, all narrow and cell-like : 
as my own, were built three stories high around an open air court below, 
upon whose cobblestones were deployed the cluttery old carts and wagors oe 
of the guests, mostly peasants and out-of-townsmen. To the south, and ae 
off the main court, were the stables for the mules, the patient durros ag 
of Spain, and from these quarters came the strong and piercing smell a 
of wet straw and manure. % a= 
_ Above me were the now clear stars, shining in a sky more deeply blue A 
than the depths of a grottoed sea. A little light beside a water trough 
in the patio threw shadows behind the antique columns supporting the 
yalcony and made a few old benches lifelike as recumbent sleepers. Stand- 
ing at the north balcony of the court, I was surprised at the angles of 
> floor I stood on; it sloped almost precariously to the wobbly pillars, 
and I smiled at the thought that not even the strongest vino de Jerez 
uch as we had had at a cafe before entering the posada could have 
nduced such reckless equilibrium in my mind. 
Here had Cervantes stayed in 16-something, and written his “* Nove- 
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’, centered in the square outside. Had he indeed, I we 
dered ? Was this house then so sloped, so fallen in at the roof, so weak 
at the knees ? Doubtless not. I stood musing, watching the walls around 
the patio, absorbing the unusual silence and black desertion of the place 
and staring at the opposite side of the balcony whose death-white sur-_ 
face was ribbed horizontally with the shadows of the upright balcony 
railing... sia 
** T could go, ’’ I thought, ‘“‘ as a matador. But everyone goes like 7 
that. And there are so many masked balls always in Spain. Something __ 
different, now... A pirate ? Oldfashioned. A clown ? Pierrot ?A peasant ?.. 
How unimaginative the mind is, ’’ I concluded, “ in a new situation. ” 
I shrugged my shoulders and walked along the western side of the 
balcony to the doorway leading to the ground floor. I will wait and see, 
I decided, what I can find at a costumer’s. y 
At the last step but one, the curious revelatory idea that is essential 
in an understanding of my plight, occurred to me. a 
“Go, ’’ said something deep inside me, “‘ as Menipo! ” 


* 
* * 
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And, as if by some strange affiliation of will and chance, I walked © 
straight to the water-trough near the doorway leading into the stables 
and took down from a huge spike a great, dark-hued blanket-coat that 
hung there, threw it round my shoulders, and pulled over my head some ~ 
unknown owner’s cold-banded hat. eas 

I lacked now only a beard to be as Menipo. is 

I was exhilarated so disguised, suddenly, strangely let out of myself 
in a manner none may understand except those who have experienced 
it. 

As I stood at the entrance to the stables, which looked through the 
patio and out into the Calles de Cervantes, my mind was divided betwe 
the necessity of a beard for my disguise and with contemplation of t 
sudden activity in the street outside. ; 

From the Gobierno Militar, passing up the narrow aisle-like call 
guardias civiles, in their great capes were moving in strange groups wes 
ward to the Arco de la Sangre that entered onto the Plaza. There was 
nothing so strange in their going there, but it seemed that either 
too were affected by the mascara spirit, or that something was wr 
with my eyesight, for these usually so precise and dignified police s 
vants were beyond all dignity now and lurched and swung along wi 
an abandon I had never seen before. Three or four, appearing at interval 
even made light of their stature, apparently ridiculing the very bui 
that had assured them a government post in Spain, for they had 
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e their knees nearly to the ground and were waddling away, their legs 
hidden under their capes so that they appeared like absurd dwarfs beside 
_ the others. 
3 I could not help laughing as I stood there, safely protected from con- 
spicuousness by my own new trappings. I walked across the court to the 
__ outer doorway, and at that instant, from the Zocodover came the sud- 
den strains of band music, which drew more and more people through 3 
the channel of the street and thence through the arch and into the hid- a 
den crowds. Behind me, passed some peasants from the interior of the rh 
posada ; but I did not turn around. A second or two later I saw even the Fs 
_ proprietor himself, with his apron around his middle, go up the street. 
I then looked behind me, and found myself almost dreadfully conscious je 
of complete isolation. , ope eee ce Bo 
But, as I stared into the shadows behind me, I discerned one signifi- RS 
cant dark shape. It was a man. He was emerging from the stables. Wrap- ‘ao 
ped like myself in a blanket cape, he came with appalling slowness toward a 
me, slowly but directly, inevitably, like a heavily looming mountain. Be 
Fearful that he might bump into me, I decided to step out into the oe 
doorway. His slow, determined stride came on. There was no avoiding ae 
a collision. His face was down, hidden by the angle of his hat. A weighty oe 
_ oppressiveness settled on me. He was assuredly bound to walk right a 
over me. I could not move. ae 


____-With great effort, I stepped, at last, to one side. But he did not pass. 4 
He lifted his head, and I saw the features of the man with the crooked i 
brow and the great descending nose. It was Menipo ! i 


-« Buenos ’’, I mumbled in greeting, and was for leaving. 
He made no response. My 
Instead, he walked closer toward me until he was so near I felt his x 
reath in my face. Then, muttering words or sounds I could not under- 
tand, he pushed me backward, slowly, grossly, with his bent arm beneath 
his cape elbowing at my stomach. Be 

‘Backward I moved, unable, through surprise or something else, to 
offer any resistance. Further and further back I went, away from the 
- door and into the shadows of the frightful court. 

After a century of time, it seemed, I found my tongue and what few 
_ Spanish words I knew that I hoped would cover the situation. 
What do you want? ’’ I cried. “ Stop this! ”’ 

He laughed, mumbled, and then talked, in a disordered, broken, high- 
pitched voice that rasped and scratched my ears. The man, I was con- 
vinced, was mad, 

Could I offer him money, I wondered. 

I made out one word here and there. And then : 

_  Pasaporte! ” he said. 

It was now my turn to laugh, if I had had the courage. Pasaporte | 
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Passport, indeed. He was like the multitudinous officials that board 
the trains in and out of Madrid, seemingly at random, to scrutinize the 
documents of the entrants. This was Spain. The man was an official? 
Possibly. But where his uniferm ? The Spanish are a funny people... 
My mind began to lag in thoughts, my body to fail to function quickly 
as I continued to back and back like a tired horse. 

He was no official. He was a madman, and my very life in danger. i | 
should spring at his throat, I thought. I should kill him, lest he kill me. 
I looked sidewise, hopefully, into the street. Deserted as the court. I. 
was helpless. I had no weapon. What lay behind his own great coat, I 
could not tell. 

Then, stumbling on a cobblestone, I fell backward on the uneven floor- 
ing and struck my head an astounding blow on the ground. 
. Fortunately, however, I did not lose consciousness, for I remember 
that even in falling I had the presence of mind to cry for help. 

And I added, too, “‘ a madman, madman! Loco, loco! ”’ 


* 
* x 


That I did not lose consciousness was apparent to me as soon as I id 
fell, for looking up from the cold stones at the man above me, I could see ‘ 
at his elbow something I had not observed before. He was standing near — 
the outer entrance to the court, beside a little wall shelf, on which re- 
posed an open ledger and beside it a bottle of ink and a couple of pens. 

I remember, too, that this seemed unusual to me, almost as if the book ~ 
were an American hotel register, and thus quite out of place in Spain 
where the guests must fill out little slips for the police instead of merely _ 
signing their names on the book. 

Beside the ink-bottle there were three other objects. A hammer. A — 
hatchet. And a small, yellow wooden barrel I assumed to be filled with 
tacks. 
I took these objects into my mind in a glance. As I did, my frightful 
torturer picked up the hammer and the hatchet. I saw the keen blade 
shining in the dim light, and I felt as one must feel who stands on the ee. 
edge of his own death. E 

If I could divert this maniac’s attention—! How ? My mind strove. 
like a tugging animal. 

“The tacks! ” 1 screamed. ** The tacks! ”. . 

He turned his bearded face to peer at the stand. Then he took from 
the tiny barrel one of the tacks. My plan was working ! Renewed strength leg 
came into me, almost enough to enable me to lift my head. But not enough, | a 
it seemed. I sank back upon the stones, beside the smelly bristles of sg 
some dirty straw. me 

But his simple child’s mind was occupied. I was glad. Perhaps he would ia 
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. sepend time trying to drive these tacks, diverted from my case. And my 
is ery for help would bring me aid. But when ? Why did no one come ? 
i I listened, terrified, for some friendly sound in the street, some footfall 
in the house. But no sound came from the gloomy inn, none from the 
town but the misplaced music of the distant band in the Zocodover. 
_ These crazy Spaniards, with their féfes | 
os He scrutinized the tack in his hand. He weighed it carefully and then 
: pinched it in two fingers and lifted the hatchet in his right hand. Above 
; the tack it poised an instant, and then descended. 
z No brittle metal sound came back. The tack bounced away and fell 
’ beside me, soundless, springing back weirdly into the air, and then was 
. lost again on the ground where I lay. 
The tacks were rubber ! 
I knew the tacks were rubber by no unusual faculty of mind. Who has 
not seen those insane products of the notion stores of America : ink blots 
_ made out of black celluloid to sell to juvenile minds for ten cents, cigars 
_ that explode when half-smoked, imitation flies to pin on one’s lapel 
and amuse one’s friends ? Rubber tacks ! 
= Betrayed as I was by this heinous trick of fate, I sensed then the utter 
_ _uselessness of living further. Why not capitulate ? Why not — for a 
_ tack’s sake as for a woman’s, or a country’s, or a people’s, for art’s sake, 
ir pe enipo’ s or for God’s ? 
But it was strange withal, I mused, that they were really rubber tacks. 
_ Before I had reasoned out an action, I found I was on my feet beside 
Te the madman, absorbed with him in examination of these important 
' objects. 
___He threw down the hatchet. It clattered on the stones. Then he tried 
whe to place a tack with the hammer. 
The tack bounced ‘away, and then, reaching again into the barrel, 
, 1 aay him draw out of it half a dozen SIX- -inch Ree glistening with 


= Now you, “’ he said. * ee ie Su corazon! ”’ 
Be I got that much. My head whirled with the pain of my fall and with 
. the excitement and fear of my Rei He was going to drive these nails 


~ T erouched. I lay down. Flattened Gan as before, on my back. If 
Rs T could worm away, I thought, from this towering oppressor ! My hand 
touched the hatchet, and I hurled it with the crying speed of a cyclone. 
Bi, struck his head and the blood came. Rich and red as the Spanish 
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And then occurred what frightens me now, but did not then. 
I had not killed Menipo. He reached for the hatchet, fallen again on ~ 
the floor. But when he lifted his head, I saw then a great change in the = 
maniac. Though blood was on his face and his hair and beard were tan- 
gled in a wildness, unearthly and mad, there was a new clarity in his 4 
eyes.He looked at the hatchet in his hands with wonder and then down a 
at me. 
Now, I thought, it is over. With calm precision he will slay me, ham- 
mering my head into the cobblestones. But, Istill have a voice. Ten sec- ta 
onds may save me. a 
‘* Loco, loco! ’’ I shouted. ‘‘ Help! ” ae 
And at that moment help arrived. I saw the white movement of the 4 
proprietor’s apron as he turned the corner street to the doorway. But == 
the madman had seen the movement, too. And on my chest I felt the we 
hatchet fall. My fingers clutched it hopefully. 
‘* Who called out ? ”’ roared the heavy voiced proprietor. ‘‘ Who is 


Who, indeed ? I could not lift my head. Much time must certainly 
have passed with that great giant looming over me. I felt strangely 
relaxed, almost at home resting on the floor, like a worm, like a dog, 
smelling, with only half my consciousness, the ground, the chill stone = 
and straw. er 

I lacked a beard, though, I recalled. That was it. If I had had the 
beard when starting out... I clutched at the straw on the floor and tucked 
some under my chin. At a mascara, you know, it is the quaintness that a 
attracts. And one must be imaginative. "aaa 

I looked up. aa Sea 

‘“‘ Who, ” cried the proprietor, ‘‘ started all this ? Who is crazy here?” ae 

I could not answer him in words that he would know. My Spanish ~ 
took queer turns and starts. I mumbled all the tongues I knew. ea 

And then I heard a voice by the register shelf that was like the voice — 
of myself, calm and well-poised as when I order dinner in a great place. — 
And the voice was that of Menipo, the madman. oe 

‘* There, ’’ he was saying, ‘‘ is the madman. He is crazy— see him 
on the floor there, like a dog. I was passing by, on my way to the gran 
baile mascara, when the dog there sprang upon me with a hatchet. Look 
at my cheek here. Call a guard, and lock him safe in jail. ” “3 

This is what I heard. Everyone heard it. Could I deny it ? 

I clutched at the proprietor’s apron. pee 

‘© Look, ’ I said, ‘‘ at my beard here. J am the real Menipo. How 
could I have hurt that thing ? He is a picture by Velasquez. You are 
idiots, You are all mad! ” aie 

And so they are, though no one will see this but myself. 
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The afternoon was gold with blocks of shadow and I had stepped 
along its early path with the blunted senses of familiarity yet 
always spiraling inwardly to seek some strangeness whose per- 
_ fume clung upon the air. I came at last before an arched doorway 
of figured marble but then I did not perceive aureate swords 
of fire to rim its carven outline nor did I hear bird voices of young 
silver angels which must have dripped upon the air. Only a vague- 
ness, like the pale echo of dreams, lay upon my senses, and ting- 
ed them with a new potentiality of use. 

And at this time the delicate memory of a dream came upon 
me like the perception of a strange, forgotten color. Wondering, 

I stood at the edge of a detached cube of golden air, suspended ia: 
like the floating island of Laputa, in the morning clearness. There ae 
spread a road like a white satin ribbon and over it a neat arch 
of trees, and there lay flat, gem-like lawns with hard white paths 
_ leading to starched rows of houses, houses that might have been 
carved from colored blocks. And while I watched with uncertain 
~ expectancy, a figure, geranium-vivid, flashed out of one carved 
house across emerald grass and disappeared within a painted door- 
_ way. Flaming hair spread an aureole about her pointed face and Pe 
- strangely I knew that in her hands she carried the secret of the ee 
mysteries of life and my body became a tense desire to follow 
hrough the swiftly closing door, but no — I remembered there 
“was once a little wooden gateway before a garden’ but I could 
not break the veils further than two curling trees which held up 
their arms before their faces. 


lay woven fabrics of the sun. I moved upward upon it leisurely 
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And now a doorway opened in the wall, its space like the drop- 
ped petal of a flower, and, wondering, I walked through and down 
a shallow step. Here was a serene and secret court bordered by 
high brick walls pleasantly scalloped along the top and the walk 
was paved with flags, grass springing up between the cracks, ; 
The sun spread webs of gilded tissue upon the lawn while rhomb- 7 
oids of shadow lay close like crouching cats, covertly waiting. : 
I perceived my senses to concentrate to a point of keenness and { 
to receive the impressions of new and strange dimensions. The . 
warm wine-gold laced itself with the blood in my veins and with si 
it a harmony so that I felt an unasking wholeness; I was self- : 
perfect as a summer fruit completing itself upon the tree. It was 4 
as if I bathed in some subtle fountain of the sun ; the strange and 4 
the familiar blended and were one and lay with simple peace ; “ 
upon the sense. . 

I walked fingering the curved granite of red and green pillars 4 
and the sun-dazzled marbles with their crumbling crowns and 
grew red clay urn with a bitten lip and Gothic Madonna in her 
trefoil niche, and with eye as tool compassed a long bronze bell 
with figured flare. 

Now I remembered a thrice-seen dream that offered the fascin- 
ation of escape as the tracing and retracing of puzzled labyrinths 
compel the curiosity of bored children or as boys tunnel winding ~ 
passageways to secret caves. I lingered in subterranean halls’. 2 
with massive green-veined columns indefinitely capitaled in the = 
gloom. I, an Egyptian royal, sealed with the scarab, came sing- 
ing and the’stately strands of song unfolded themselves in fading = 
scrolls upon the netted dimness of the air. Blotted sunlight strag- a 
gled through a far opening and I approached a noble stair. eas 

Here, a broad staircase lifted away from the court and on it — 


for the languor of the sun-lotus was upon me. At the top I leaned 
upon my arms watching the sunken court like a city lost and dis- 
covered again in a dream, with the sun-gold always upon it. And 
watching I became lost. 

Once I stood upon a hill, quiet as sleep, and leaning my body 
upon a tree gazed below upon a golden lake. And I became ever — 
more quiet so that my body and spirit were one, united and lost, 
and no longer myself I grew tree, voot-reaching and leaf-reaching 
(Daphne I understood with the veined and water-clear leaves’ 
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encircled upon her breasts and life flowing strangely from tip 
to tip like a curled river). I grew polished lake with its mysterious 
life and the secretive phoinix clay, and a deep peace enveloped 
me, at once of oblivion and understanding like a vegetative death, 
until a kingfisher swooped disturbing concentrically the immo- 
bility of air and lake, amd life active startled within me again. 
Turning, I entered a room, dim because I had come from the 
sun, and was held within the clasp of dark, pictured walls which 
pressed away the world and enclosed a concentrated strangeness 
- compounded of many high moments. An ascetic St. John the Bap- 
tist of reddish clay shone faintly in the luminous circle that was 
Minelli’s watchful eye and I realized with a new perception the 
enveloping strangeness. Impenetrated with painted saints and 
_ Jeaning madonnas their ghosts remained (‘‘ Their ghosts still 
stand, ”’ testified Browning) and deepening the silence their 
jealous eyes arrowed me with complete understanding. Ghirlan- 
_ daio watched with equal car St. Michael and the rust-colored 
devil, and on a red velvet screen with the fingers of the sun di- 
rectly upon it I perceived a sorrowful head leaning sadly a little 
to the side and examining it more closely I observed the curious 
eyes of Botticelli watching me: Crivelli, too, and Mino da Fiesole, 
and perhaps among the shadows, Giotto — but too soon Andrea’s 
___ bronze bell in the court was striking with a strange subdued beauty 
and I leaned from the open casement to listen. 
_-While I listened I remembered a crow-soft night upon a lost 


wee 


road when there was only blackness and the world might fall 
away at any moment. The soft dark, like crumbled chalk, on 
either side, was magic forest thickly plumed. Within the forest 
 night-colored genii stalked, their bodies touched with phosphorus ; 
and milk-white unicorns and azure griffins with flaming wings 
came daintily to drink from an oval pool and overhead the moon 
like a golden snail, crawled delicately upon the skies. Someone 
struck a match and in its flare was the outline of a face, like a 
- Michelangelo drawing in red chalk. And the world came back. 
_ The bell was ringing its black and golden strokes and I stood 
: aiting with sadness the annihilation and the old return that would 
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the dream of the glass princess is a cool moonlight of glass wings each 
wing a beat of the heart to greet the glass princess she is no bigger than 
a thimble as she tiptoes daintily down the tall glass corridor of my soul 
tinkle by tinkle tinkle by tinkle until I feel I shall go mad with suspense ~ 
but just as she is opening her mouth to speak there is a shattering of | 
glass and I awake to find I have knocked over the pitcher of ice-water 
that in summer always stands like a cold sentinel on the red table by 


the bed 
2 


red funnels are vomiting tall smokeplumes gold and onyx and diamond 
and emerald into four high round circles which solidify before they collide 
together with the impact of billiard balls that soon are caromed by a 
thin cue of wind into the deep pockets of sleep fave 


3 


the Man in the Moon is as rose-colored as our finger-nails as we go_ 
out hand in hand into the garden you and I to somewhere beyond the ~ 
sleeping roses but although you remove your silk stockings and I my 
silk socks (we have forgotten our calling cards) the star butler with his 
silver tray never reappears and we are forced to find our way home along 


the bottom of the lake 
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; I am rattling dice in a yellow skull they are falling upon the floor at 

the feet of the plump woman with bare breasts who is absorbed in the 

_ passion of giving milk to a rattlesnake but as soon as the numbers on 

the face of the dice correspond to the number of birds of paradise that 

_ form the jewels of her necklace she withdraws behind a red counterpane 
_ for the purpose of concealment 


i 

i 

: ; 

: _ a naked lady in a yellow hat 
4 


; { 6 


I am a lean Siamese cat who insists upon sleeping under the bed in 
_ order to watch the mouse-holes so I am not particularly astonished when 
I wake up next morning to find myself under my bed 
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; ae the tree and set at ee my soul but when I slide down again to 
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_ the ground the girl is disappearing out of sight on a tricycle and I am 


1 aturally when the whole question has become one of formula I 
not surprised when these girls look up at me and drown without 


transition — 


but I am far more interested in the young cripple who holds up a wax 
leg for me to light as I would light a candle and by the light of his flam- 
ing leg Iam able to read the book of one hundred ways of kissing girls — 
which he has been able to buy witb the profits he has obtained by the 
selling of his large stock of artificial: eyes 
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P § the maid never returned to turn down the bed each word illu 
minated in a different color but all the other pages of the letter (my 
fingers inform me that there are a great many of them) are as blank as 
the ceiling of my bedroom white as the linen sheets except for that strange 
last page P S the maid never returned to turn down the bed nor can 


‘ I find out the author of this letter (the writing suggests the influence 
of the rainbow) nor can I ever know what bed is referred to (there have 


been so many beds) nor who the maid is who never chooses to return 
12 
I do not find it strange that a blue bird should fall in love with a paying i 
card because the playing card in question happens to be the queen of 


hearts 
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I am in a girl’s soul (as we all live and sleep in a certain sense in our 
beloved’s soul) among the frail crumpled garments of her thought cast 
here and there in disarray by invisible hands (are they hers are they — . 
mine or are they perhaps the ardent hands of time) the fallen petals of 
her apparel symbolic of her former vagaries, the dress discarded on the 
floor of her imagination the discarded robe of her past, her red slippers — 
petulantly kicked into a corner of her brain like a pair of red-throated — 
scruples, the broken girdle at her waist for a sign of desire, slender rib 
bons to suggest slender nights of love slenderer than rainbows at dawn 
while all her hair becomes a mysterious undercurrent flowing through — 
me (the new blood flowing through my arteries) but the pleasantest part 
of this dream is the awakening at the blue hour before the dawn to find 
her sleeping at my side 


14 

battleships emerge painted grey and black (they are lean as arrow ws) 

a submarine comes to the surface flying the skull and crossbones red — 
icebergs drift like tombs upon the waves — with a red sword I tra 
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upon the great whalelike back of the submarine the red words of war 
'. ‘she spurts a jet of fire and sinks below the surface while I race over the 
horizon in pursuit of the mad dryad widespread upon a dolphin but as 
I am catching up to her there is a knock on my door and the femme de 
_ chambre announces il est sept heures monsieur 
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a 
a nightmare in the shape of an empty bed in the centre of a tall room es 
upon the bed lies one of those long pistols the kind formerly used in | 
‘@ duelling I am kneeling on one side of the bed my uncle is kneeling on 
_ the other side the horror of the dream being who will first dare to reach 
for the revolver the strain being so great that I am exhausted all the 
next day although this nightmare has repeated itself more than once 
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it is night one infinitesimal grain of sand swells and swells and swells 
im bid swells until it is an enormous circular beach which suddenly tilts and 
Ci slides down into the sea leaving me clinging to the handle of a Jarge red 
_ umbrella which is automatically opening and shutting against a windy 
sky (I notice the stars have all been blown away) but nothing more 
. reprns till I feel in my ears the ‘insistent burring of an alarm clock 
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lile the Botticelli chorus ail is busily cutting her toe aeig to the great 
astonishment of a bottle of gin which stares out at her from behind a 


transition. Be! hid 3 ne 
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the dream of the sporting scene consists of three clowns (no doubt the!’ 
Fratellini) lying behind coverts formed by bushes one of the clowns — 
is about to shoot a tiger which is ravenously devouring a tethered tight 


rope walker who has been used as a decoy the unpleasant part of this 
dream being that I am the tiger 


21 

all night I dream I am an eagle winging over deserts of insanity in 
pursuit of the drunken birds of her eyes but although this has been a 
recurring dream I have never succeeded in catching both birds in the | 
same night one night it is the left eye on another the right eye but last © 
night for the first time (let this be a good omen) the eagle overtook and — 
devoured both of the birds at once and this morning I have the sensation — 
of a complete virginity of victory 


22 

a black and yellow bird morbidly tender with a feminine name excites, i 
by her musical exercises, one of a Jewish sect who lies on a portable bed. | 
Among a thicket of red windflowers, but, in spite of his entreaties, she i . 
unyielding, and he is forced to resume his relations (lascivious) with a 
pulent Spanish Lady the back of whose neck I have marked with my teet 
much to the consternation of a young Miss Eraser who, until now, hi Is 
labored under the delusion that everything could be removed by re 
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Behind a painting of the Virgin with child — a sudden aP ae / r d 
disappearing of the Nightgown ! . 
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THE HISTORY 
OF A DREAM 


| 
a by Kathleen Cannell 


_I dream every night and I can remember my dreams, if they seem to 
me sufficiently interesting. The elements that escape me in the morning 
come back to me the next night when I am sinking into sleep, just cross- 
_ ing that voluptuously terrifying area that divides wholly conscious 
control from the unconscious. Then, at will, the dream appears to me 
~ complete in all its details and I can remember it even awake, forever 
after. 

a I discovered this technique of dream memory when I was three years 
old — that is when I first began to have very definite conscious impressions 
of everything. Since then, I have developed it, so that I can, when I’m 
_ not afraid to, apply it not only to dreams, but to all recollections, and 
_ thus re-seize those forgotten things that so irritate with their flittering 
hovering just back of the eyes. 

__.R. Y. and I for a time amused ourselves by analysing some of my 
ore unusual dreams. We were not interested in discovering complexes ; 
edipus and Antigone were alike indifferent to us. But nowadays no 
_ one is innocent of Freud, and, undoubtedly, our method was inspired 
and, to some extent, directed by what we knew of Freud’s theories. 
_ We considered the dream as a centrifugal maze of poetic images. It 
was thrilling to enter the obvious middle door and to voyage, without 
the aid of a time machine, through the past and the future, following 
first one clue and then another, and making a map of the seemingly 
inextricable labyrinth. 

It takes two, at least, to play the dream-game. You cannot, unaided, 
tré ck yourself to your own lair and your partner must be cunning and 
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sympathetic if he is to penetrate the ruses behind which, however sin- 
cere you may think you are, your personality naturally shelters itself. 
I found this game more exciting than any mystery drama. You play 

at the same time Sherlock Holmes and Arséne Lupin, the tiger and the 
gazelle. You unmask characters and events to find behind them others 
quite different and behind them, yet others and so on through thousands 
of visible and invisible layers right back to the womb, if not beyond. 
R. V. and I intended to write the history of a certain number of dreams, 
but we were obliged to stop for we found such myriad twisting trails 
that conscientiously to follow even one would fill a volume. a: 
We sketched out the main lines of a few, however, and I am sending 
one in what might be called scenario form, as a documentary reply to 
fransilion’s dream questionnaire. ce 
The obvious envelope of my dream, invariably, is directly formed by 
r the events or conversations of the day, more particularly those just fl 
a preceding bed time. Here, I give first the dream, itself. Next the immediate 
apparent causes and so on, down through layer upon layer of memory. 


THE DREAM‘—9 NOVEMBER 1927 


Alone on the edge of a wide city street paved with enormous cobbles- 
tones, slanting on a hill. Though it is a dark night, a bluish haze renders 
i everything visible. Huge waggons filled with animals, penned in by high 
Ms wooden bars, pass down toward the slaughter house. The terraced floor — 
i of the first waggon descends in three wide platforms from the back to — 
the front, On the lowest platform, thirteen animals stand still — cows — 
and calves. The second is crowded with cattle in wild confusion, strug- — 
PB sling in violent but ineffectual efforts to move. Some have fallen. Horns — 

ay and legs are crushed through the bars. Eyes roll redly. One bull walks 
ie clumsily, heavily, over the backs and heads of the others. 
. On the last and highest platform a big bull sitting regally on his haunch- 

es, with stiff forelegs, in the attitude of an Egyptian cat, stares d 
dainfully straight ahead. “i 

I, filled with sick pity for the animals, catching sight of this majesti 
beast cry: “ That’s like Sitting Bull! ” . iy 


* 
* 


A deserted narrow street perfectly dark. High buildings inclined to-— 
gether so that the end far aways forms an arch of bluish light. Through — 
this aperture I can see the slaughter waggons passing. pa 

‘The fifth and last waggon, barred and terraced in three platfor 
like the first, is filled with wrestling brown bears. ei 
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) + 4@i-am surprised that wild animals should be taken to the slaughter 
house. I approach. The bears are young men and girls in sports costume 

-_ — beige and brown striped sweaters and brown plus-fours. They are 

very gay, dancing, together singing and playing on guitars and ukeleles. 


i's 
* OK 


| Still night. I am standing with two men, R. V. and A. A., before the 
_ door of a perfectly round building with smooth plastered walls. Walking 
through the empty corridors of a theatre, I notice that the color of these 
i walls, also finished in smooth plaster, is pale green. I recognize this 
theatre as Le Thédtre des Champs-Elysées, though there is no point of 
resemblance between the two. 
R. V. leaves us to ask for complimentary tickets. No sooner has he 
is disappeared round the curve of the corridor, than I propose to A, A. to 
ge out. 
iq * x 


Rs . . . 
ish brown. A greenish light of late afternoon filters through green and 


_ brown leaves. No sun but a distinctly sunny feeling. Indian Summer ? 
‘a To our right, directly opposite the theatre another perfectly round 
_ building — the slaughter house. Through barred windows in compart- 
s agg ments resembling stables we glimpse heads, horns, rumps. I terribly fear 
to see or hear killing. A. A. reassures me: ‘* Oh, no they keep those ani- 
mals for the milk.” (Ces animaux sont pour le lait.) 

‘We walk on pleasantly. Coming toward us, a strange monster: A 
sort of bull, with dark brown skin like a mule’s but rather woolly, criss- 
crossed with scars, a head vaguely resembling that of a horse, short 
curly ram’s horns tapering into dangerous sharp points and a very tall, 
_ long body deformed into three planes — the rump highest, the back 
lower, the head and shoulders lowest — like the first and fifth slaughter 

_ waggons. He looks very tired, miserable, and seems scarred and deform- 
‘e ed from having carried too heavy burdens. 

We watch him to see what he will do. He passes slowly, but once past 
turns and looks at us. A. A. and I draw together apprehensively and take 
each other by the arm. 

__ * He hasn’t got horns like that for nothing, ” I say, while the monster 
_ continues to stare at us wickedly out of a mean horse’s eye. 

_ He turns and saunters nonchalantly off towards the theatre. 

_ A. A. and I take a narrower road bordered by maple trees, branching 
bruptly to the left. More autumnal light. Directly in front of us the sun 
‘setting through a haze. We devise amicably in French. Twice I catch 
myself using the fuloiement and each time beg his pardon. 

ay 
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4 _ Walking along a grassy country road. Grass soft underfoot and green- 
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“ Mais pourquoi ne me tutoieriez-vous pas ? R. est mon ami et vous 
aussi. Il n’y a pas de raison... ”’ rae See 

A. A. throws his arms around my shoulder. I feel happily friendly. _ 
We are going to meet R. V. \ 


* 
* * 


At this moment I was awakened by a loud knocking on the door. 
J felt furious at being interrupted, depressed at not being able to recover 
the thread of my dream. 


side road 
x _fanimal 


road 


Theatre slaughter-house © 


EVENTS OF THE 9th NOVEMBER 
having a direct influence upon the dream. 


In the afternoon, D., my most intimate friend, came to tea with me — 
in my apartment. She has been psycho-analysed in the past by two of - 
Freud’s students and is interested in psycho-analysis. Our conversa- 
tion turned on dreams and their interpretation and I offered to lend | 
her, when I had finished it, Freud’s “ Souvenir d’Enfance de Leonard 
de Vinci. ’’ We were particularly amused by the fantastic tricks Leo- 


nardo loved (1). 


Souvenir d’Enfance de Leonard de Vinci’’: a 
. 1a, il confectionna une pate de cire et, tans 


dis qu’il se promenait, il en form creux et remplis d’air;_ 


soufflait-il dedans, ils volaient ; l’ 
du Belvédére ayant trouvé un lézard tres curieux, 
prise & d’autres lézards et il les remplit de vif argen ae 
missaient dés que se mouvait le lézard ; il lui fit aussi de la méme maniére des yeux, i ; Aa 
barbe et des cornes ; il l’apprivoisa, le mit dans une boite et effarouchait avec ce Mean iN 
tous ses amis ”’. Pees: 

‘© T] faisait nettoyer et dégraisser si minutieusement les entrailles d’un mouton’qu’elles 
eussent pu tenir dans le creux de la main. Il fit mettre dans une piéce voisine une paire 
de soufflets de forge auxquels il abouchait les boyaux et les emplissait d’air jusqu’& 
ee qu’ils occupassent toute la chambre, laquelle était trés grande, et qu’on fut obligé de 
se réfugier dans un coin, Alors il faisait remarquer combien les boyaux étaient deven s 
transparents et pleins de vent. Et, en ceci, que d’abord, limités & un lieu restreint, ils 


's’épandaient de plus en plus dans l’espace, ils les comparait au génie ”. — iyi 
L. d. V. la vita di Vasari, 


p. 41 Poggi, 1919. 
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+ (This is the latest element in the fabrication of the dream monster.) 

We also talked of A. A. and of his romantic idiosyncracies, which 
reminded us of another friend of ours whom we had not seen for years, 
the American poet J. G. F. He used to come to see my husband and my- 
self in the early days of our marriage and he delighted me with his tales 

— of wild animals, whose cries he imitated so realistically that the concierge 
forbade him the house if he would not “ cesser de faire la ménagerie ”’ 
- Later R. V. joined us. He had come from a café where he had separate- 
ly met M. J. and A. A. Each of them had told him of a chance meeting 
of the other and given a totally different version of a long conversation 

they had had about the theatre — particularly ‘* Le Demon Blanc ” 

of Webster. 

-_-‘We all laughed a bit at the idea of this meeting for we were certain 

hy that neither had listened to a word the other had said. 

a D. left for dinner and R. V. and I dined en féte a téte. 

Bi In the evening A. A. and R. A. came to hold an informal meeting of 

an avant-garde theatre, of which they with R. V. were the directors. 

R. V. was to read them the first act of his play :“* Victor, ou les Enfants 

au pouvoir ”’, which they intended to put on a little later. 

BR. V. and I were very keen about this play and we had not the least" 

doubt that the two confréres would be equally enthusiastic. 

_—s*@R. V. read sitting at the big flat topped desk. A green shaded study 

_ lamp cast a luminous greenish circle over the manuscript. R. A. reclined 

on the divan. I remember noticing that he had a distinctly Assyrian air. 

A.A. sat up straight in an armchair with his feet turned out like a Chinese 

_ mandarin, smoking a pipe. From time to time he drank coffee, raising 
the cup to his mouth with both hands. He had let his hair grow long 

around a tonsure for the part of a monk he was turning in a Medieval 
- film. 

BR. VY. read more and more nervously. We listened in silence. Occa- 
sionally A. A. grimaced. It was impossible to tell whether he was laughing 
or sneering. 

- When the reading ceased, no one spoke for a minute, A. A. and R. A. 
exchanged glances. Then R. A. gathered his muscles together and spoke. 
He said the play was a great disappointment to him, although it contain- 
ed some interesting elements. He said he felt he would not be playing 
_ the part of a friend if he did not speak his mind. He went on to demolish 
it bit by bit. 

BR. V. stood up behind the desk with his back against the wall. A. A. 
~ sat impassively smoking. Challenged, he agreed with R. A. The act was 
boring. It lacked poetry and violence. It would never go on the stage. 
_ RB. V. was finished. He would never do another “« Mystéres de ! Amour ". 
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ye ! They left us, with many assurances of their good faith, bitterly amazed. 
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INTERPRETATION OF THE DREAM 
with correlating events in the past. 


I had always considered A. A. to be one of R. V. ’s closest and most _ 
comprehending friends. Obviously, I was deeply and painfully impress- 
ed by his attitude regarding the play, which struck me as a betrayal 
of friendship, and the surface of the dream was an effort to adjust this 
Bs. disturbance. a 
i The city street down which the waggons passed to the slaughter house 4 
and its metamorphosis, in the second part of the dream, into the country 


ig road where A. A. and I met the monster comes from A. A.’s film‘ La 
“aie Coquille et le Clergyman ’’, whose first presentation took place at the Théa- 
i tre Fémina a short time before. 

i — The clergyman walks on all-fours around the corners of streets _ 
Be paved in large cobblestones, inclined by the objective of the camera. Me 
et The clergyman walks through high rooms. His coat-tails grow into an 

a + immense chemin de nuit ”, which changes into a country road bordered 


ie in trees. — 


Animals being taken to the slaughter house appear in almost all my 
dreams of a painful character. I have always had a pathological shrink 
ing from cruelty to animals and a special fear of hearing the suffering _ 
cries of dumb animals, caused, I think, by the fact that my first play- 
ae mate (named Laddie Fox) was the only articulate being in a household _ 
Ti of deaf-and-dumb parents and servants, who used to call us and cajole 

us in their guttural enchained voices. Re. 

During the war, in New York, every day, waggons full of calves pass- — 
ed my apartment on their way to the slaughter-house. One afternoon, — 
a waggon crowded with animals stopped in front of the house. A calf had 
his front legs crushed through the bars and I thought they would be | 
broken. I tried to push them in for him and I saw all their eyes, accusing. 

I was physically unable to swallow a piece of meat for two years after. 

The three planes of the waggons are a hierarchic sign — three being 
the most universal mystic number, as well as the number specially assign- _~ 
ed to me by the Pythagoreans. They also represent the three antago- 

_ nists present at the reading of the play — R. V., A. A., and Re Asi) aes 

The exact significance of the thirteen animals on the lowest platform 
we were not able to trace, though they may have been, myself , in my 
role of spectator, as they were standing still. The cows and calves strug- — 
gling on the second platform are R. V., R. A. is the bull clumsily walkin 

over them. ; mene 3 

A. A. is the “ Sitting Bull ” of the highest platform. Once on the right — 
track it is easy to penetrate his disguise. His tonsure, suggesting the scalp 

lock of the Indian and the idea of bringing home R. V.’s scalp ; his im-_ 
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passive, disdainful attitude seated in the armchair, smoking a pipe, a 
which was the opposite to the pipe of peace, his habit of carrying the 
coffee cup to his lips in both hands, recalling the movements of the rac- 
coon (called in French rafon laveur) in washing his food and putting it 
in his mouth with both paws. 

I have Indian blood. Sitting Bull, the Indian chief who swore to eat 
Custer’s heart and did it, was my childhood hero. One of the first films 
I ever saw was.‘* Custer’s last stand ’’. My first nickname and Custer’s 
were the same. 

Custer’s coonskin cap is suggested by A. A. ’s round fringe of hair 
and by R. V.’s furry hair. R. V. facing his antagonists with his back 
against the wall is Custer in the film with his back against the tree, sur- 
rounded by Red Skins. A. A. eats his heart in condemning his play. 

Sitting Bull had been recently revived in my memory by a headline Fi 
in the New York Herald : Descendant of Sitting Bull runs for Congress. \ 

The bears in the fifth and last waggon are a transformation of the cattle 
_ in the first evidently created by the idea of bear baiting, R. V. having 
appeared to me gratuitously harried and heckled by his two tormentors. 
_ This links up indirectly with my horror of bullfights and stormy argu- 
ments I have had with their admirers. 
chs Bears also have roots in my earliest infancy. My favorite brother was 
less than a year younger than myself. There was such a strong affinity 
¥ and resemblance between us that we were almost like twins. Similar 
obsessions, haunted both our sleeping and our waking dreams. Mine I 
_ will speak of later in connection with the making of the monster. Our 
__ parents wanted to make us courageous and independent, so we children 
___all slept alone in separate rooms from the time we were three years old. 
E He seldom, and I never, dared mention the horrors of the night. But 
when he could bear them no longer he would creep into my parents’ 
room — or occasionally into mine — and stand silently by the bed until 
__ his large eyes fixed on them in the dark awakened them, when he would 
_ say: “‘ Bears! Japie sees Bears! ” and then would go back to his own 
room and to bed without another word. 
As, in the dream, I become gradually reassured, the animals undergo 
a second transformation, the bears changing into young people dancing, 
_ which image is a direct evocation of the Hayrides, popular in Canada 
in my childhood, when we drove through the country, in haycarts some- 
_ thing like the waggons of the dream, and the boys and girls sang and 
_ played mouth organs, banjos and guitars. 
At this point I seem to be almost satisfied as the dream ends. Not 
_ quite enough, though, since in the second dream I pursue the same theme 
* — and restore to the characters, disguised in the first dream, their human 
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In the second part of the dream, the pale green smooth walls and cir- 
cular form of the theatre come from the texture of the green glass lamp 
shade and the tinted disk of light cast on the manuscript of the play 
during the reading. ee 
R. V. had told me that if his own group did not take the play, he would 
offer it to the Théatre des Champs-Elysées and the fact that I thus iden- 
tified the theatre and that he went to ask for complimentary tickets i 
indicate that in my mind this solution of the disappointment had been 4 
adopted. v 
The road is, as I have already said, an ‘“ interiorisation ’’ of the im- 
mense chemin de nuit of A. A.’s film. mY 
The slaughter house opposite and of the same shape as the theatre q 
shows clearly the identity between the two parts of the dream. bY 
The slaughter house stables represent the opposition of the two sym- 
bols —- Blood and Milk — the peaceful one in the end triumphant. 
The last personage we could interpret was the monster. There was, 
on both our parts, a subconscious reluctance to acknowledge it as R. V. 
Once we admitted the possibility of this disguise, it became perfectly — 
transparent : The curly horns — curly hair ; the eye — we always tease 
R. V. about his straight eyelashes giving him the expression of a scared 
bull ; the length of the animal, the nonchalant walk. We 
My remark to A. A. as to the monster’s sharp horns reflects the idea _ 
of rendez-vous, fear of betrayal and so on, borne out by our turning ~ 
into the by-path to flee the monster and so meet R. V. aig 
The tutoiement with its evident intention to conciliate A. A. goes back 
in reality to the previous 14th of July. M. J., his wife H., R. V. and I 
all met on the Boulevard Montparnasse and dined together. Cocktails 
had resulted in aggressiveness rather than gaiety. A. A. stared fixedly 
at H., who was sitting across the table from him, then dug me in the — 
ribs and winking cryptically said: “* C’est une femme cheva). Non, une 
femme mouton. Frisé. Une fois et demie. Non une demi-fois. ”’ we 
As all the party except A. A. were old friends, I was accustomed to 
use the fu and foi in addressing them and I slipped into it with A. A. too, — 
without noticing. K 
He reproved me haughtily : “* Je ne vous ai jamat 
toyer ’’, and went to sleep on the table. 
- “When A. A. in the dream gives me permission to tutoyer him, he seems — 
to free me of my final apprehension, thus enabling me to awake. an 
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THE MAKING OF A MONSTER 
The history of the fabrication of the monster is a good example of the 
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__ way in which my dream disguises are collected. Like a bunch of flowers 
_ picked here and there on the course of a long walk it will trace for you ae 
the whole route. a 

When I was three years old I slept alone in the sewing room. I was 
afraid of the night, not because it was dark, but because, to me, it was ‘ 
not. It was lit up by the melodramatic phosphorescent glare of the devil 
who stood, dressed in red for Faust, behind the sewing machine and by 

_ the blue-green lizards that ran over the walls. The devil is easily account- 
ed for — my father had a life size statue of him carved in cherry wood. 
The lizards undoubtedly came out of the zoo. 

Lafcadio Hearn explains their phosphorescence by astigmatism and a 

it is true that I am astigmatic. Sy 
The lizards would come in quite small; they would swell and grow 
into alligators and crocodiles. I could see them whether my eyes were 


tight shut or open. One night, one ran over the top of the door and sat Ne 
on the rug by my bed. He grew as long as the rug and then walked slowly. rs: 
out the door. I could not bear to think that he might be lurking just out- ‘eS 


_ side, so I got up and followed him into the hall. 

At the top of the stairs there was a landing in black walnut about 
_ 20 feet long, extending two or three feet beyond the carved black balus- 
rh ters. Just as I thought, the crocodile was crouching there. I could see 
him plainly by the light of the hall gas turned low. I clung to the balus- 


ters to keep myself from falling and my nurse, I don’t know how much J 
_ later, found me there. mS 


a Pyar ‘ 
_ My aunt and uncle were horticulturists. They had long hot conserva- ‘ 

_ tories full of flowers and palms. When I was about five, my aunt got two 

es little aligators. She kept them in the hottest, palmiest green house where 

_ they used to walk around free until they got so large the gardeners were 

_ afraid of them. I often went to see them and, to this day, the hot damp 

_ smell of earth or of atmosphere enclosed in glass will excite in me in- 

__ stantly an expectation of reptiles. 


* it aN: 
* OK : a 
ys In the spring of ’21 or ’22 I was living in Rome. With my sister and 
Neome friends we went to lunch across the Tiber at a country inn, whose 
_ name I have forgotten. We were driving gaily down a grassy road. A 


w golden brown light filtered through the trees. We heard loud curses 


and cries. A man appeared driving the most ill used horse I have ever wes: 
3 "seen. Its dark brown skin was covered with scars, thicker around the ea 
neck and head. As we passed, he pulled it up brutally at the left side of at 

the road and began beating it and sawing at its mouth. My luncheon ai 
was spoiled, | | 
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‘me right back tc my aunt’s greenhouse. 


ok ; (ee 
In the summer of 1927 I went to the Island of Porquerolles with R. V. 
{ had there very fantastic dreams all dealing with the curious history _ 
of the island, which I had not, at that time, read — one in particular 
about the fort of the Lycastre named for a dragon reputed to have had 
its lair there. 3 

A chain of incidents or co-incidences that occured at Porquerolles seem- 4 
ed destined to continually throw my attention back to the crocodiles 
of my childhood. I became really superstit.ous about them. 

We went to visit a banana plantation, the only one I have ever seen. 
Some of the trees were in flower. The guardian picked one and gave it 
to me. Standing under the tents of banana leaves with the dark mysterious 
flower in my hand, the steamy smell rising from the hot earth carried 


“* There must be serpents here, ” I said to the guard. 

«« Yes, we have caught quite a few. We keep them in glass. I'll show 
them to you as we go out. ” 

On the way home we were talking about the power of green. Suddenly 
R. V. jumped and caught my arm. A green lizard had run under his feet. 
It passed us and turned around and looked at us with its head raised, 
quite still. It was the brightest green I’ve ever seen and of an unbelievable 
elegance. 

A few days after, walking home from the beach, we saw a man and 
a woman looking at an enormous green lizard lying in some short grass 
by the side of the road. As we had our camera we thought it would be 
fun to take his picture. Very carefully we arranged the camera on the 
ground within a foot of him. He posed perfectly complaisantly with his 
head up looking into the objective. The couple with us were sure we'd — 
got a splendid photo of him and asked us to send them one. When the 
film was developed, every twig and blade of grass surrounding him came 
out distinct, but there was no shadow of a lizard. . 

One of our last walks on Porquerolles was up to the light house. From 
there one has a wildly romantic view of the surrounding ‘Iles d’Or’ — 
more like a water-color of the Highland Lakes than the Mediterranean. _ 
The sun was setting. We were standing on an overhanging point of the = 
high cliff. We both saw at once, a little Chinese dragon just at our feet. 
Stooping down carefully so as not to disturb it we were amazed to find 
it was not alive, but a pine root protruding from the earth formed like 
a little gargoyle with one malicious eye and a long arm pointing over its 
shoulder like Leonardo’s St-Jean. We dug it up and named it the Lycastre. 
It put it in my armoire and often in the night I thought I heard it moving, 


* 
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Some weeks after our return to Paris we dined with our friend M. 
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and his wife H. who was pregnant. Driving home in a taxi, the chauffeur 
tried to see how close he could come to all the inevitable street repairs 
without dumping us. H. cautioned him to drive more slowly, as she did 
not wish to give birth “* on the wheel ”. R. V. said to her: “ Make a 
monster. Ce serait trés joli! A siren, a hydra or a centaure would be much 
more amusing than the regulation child. ” 

I recalled some other friends of mine, whose parents were always chiv- 
ving them to make proud grand-parents of them. They said they would 
_ have no objection if they could choose their ofispring. The wife wanted 
a dwarf hippopotamus and the husband a zebra. 

Here is the first suggestion of metamorphosis of the lizards of child- 
hood into ruminants... 
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R. V. was lunching with me in my Paris apartment. He had been read- 
ing that morning in Freud’s ‘‘ Un Souvenir d’Enfance de Leonardo da 
Vinci ” the description of Leonardo’s little monsters. The wax animals 

__ which he blew up so that they would fly about the room, and the little 

_ dragon he created out of a curious lizard found by the gardener among 

__ the vines, attaching to it eyes and horns, a beard and little wings filled 

_ with quicksilver which quivered as though alive when the lizard moved. 

: _ “ That’s my Lycastre, ”’ I said. ‘““ You know she makes the Vinci 
sign. ” 

But when R. V. came to the sheep’s entrails, cleaned so that Leonardo 

_ could hold them in the palm of his hand and which he caused to be blown 
_ up by bellows until they filled a large room, I found myself unable to 
_ finish my mutton cutlet and begged him to stop, telling him about my 
_ meatless New York years, in explanation. 

Ci Here you have each conscious layer of the pattern of the dream mon- 
_ ster — beginning in my third year and ending a few days before the dream 
in this conversation which inspires the final metamorphosis. 


FOR A PROTECTION 


I see part of her face part of her mouth moving in salutation 
making amends for the light wind that unravels her hair. I realize 
that the Turkish doll I am bringing to her for a plaything is ina- 
dequate. There is for background a Greek colonnade a mere incident 
in the measure of the dream which is brought to a close by her 
turning into a heavy silk fabric which I wind around me as a protec- 
‘tion against the antarctic cold which no doubt made itself felt in 
‘my drema because all my bedclothes had fallen off during the night. 
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That inadequacy is the keynote of life has been borne in on 
me by long years of living; that is to say, by long years of trying 
to live in a world that does not exist. I was taught, in former 
days, that unity is a rule of art, that completeness is a principle 
of ethics. Wholeness seemed to me, therefore, inevitable ; I never — 
dreamed that it is impossible. 

But unfinished rhythms in a musical composition, ending on 
a note before the last, gave me at times an acute, troubled pleasure, it 
though I never knew why. A corner of a building around which 
I could not hope to see, a disappearing face in a crowd, a death, , 
as of Vanzetti, uncompensated; these seemed to me beautiful — 
and real, though I never understood. I thought I must be, in the — 
edges of my mind, staring mad, and I never spoke of it. . 

But what I kept back all these years is the truth, and what i 
I believed that I must think is weakness and silliness. Nothing — 
works out to an ending. There are no conclusions. The goblet — 
is never full. Neither logic nor love is ever satisfied. A 

That is the way it was with Nahikian. I realize now that there 
can be no outcome to that. Not that it matters much, especially 
since I now no longer expect an outcome. But I cannot avoid a — 
feeling of regret. One cannot go around for years expecting some- 
thing and suddenly cease expecting, without regret. eg 

But Nahikian is not really anyone at all. You must disabus 
yourselves of expecting an actual character. To be sure, there i 

Someone named Nahikian, but I don’t know him. I know where 
he lives, and I’ve been invited to visit him, but I’ve never gon 
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_ there. I never could. I would not for the world go to see him. If 
I should receive a letter from him, and know that it was from him, 
I should never break the seal. I should contemplate it all my 
life, unopened. Or I should tie it, when no one was looking, to the 
tail of an airplane, and watch it disappear in the roar and the 
blue of sudden distance. 

To me, however, Nahikian is, frankly, only a name. Less, it is 
only a word. But it has taught me the secret of life, sad though 
that secret is. It has taught me the truth of incompleteness. It 
has taught me that whatever is, is inadequate, world without 

end. 

But nothing has happened, understand. There has been no 
tragedy. There has been absolutely nothing for seventeen years 
except a capitalized word. And I have thought of that word but 
little, too, when I come to analyze my memory. Surprisingly little. 

| I first saw the word Nahikian on a street sign in Detroit during 
_ the summer of 1912. I was then a very young man, romantic and 
_ dreamy. I was walking up Woodward Avenue, I think, or it may 
__ have been northwest on Grand River. I have a vague recollection 
of a shop window full of horsewhips and blankets; it may have 
been a pawnshop. But I did not look. The moment I saw the word 
; Nahikian, I looked away, I walked away from that street. I never 
went back there. 
It may be that I feared the too quick arrival of the realized 
inadequate. It may be that even then I knew the edges of my mind 
__ were true, and I could not face an ending that would not be a 
fulfilling end. 
__I spent the whole summer of 1912 in Detroit, but never again 
did I see the word Nahikian. I wondered if it were in the telephone 
_ directory. I wondered if it were contained in newspaper adver- 
 tisements. But I did not look to see. 
_ Have I explained why I did not investigate this word ? Why 
_ I did not seek an introduction to the owner of the store, did not 
look him up in the Chamber of Commerce offices, did not discover 
his nationality and his character and his appearance ? Yes,: 1 
have explained that. What is it that I have not explained ? I have 
not explained what I felt. 
It is very difficult to explain what I felt, especially now. I should 
have explained that at first. I am not sure that I really know what 
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For one thing, it was just the word itself. I delight in certain 
words, like melancholy, or fishmonger. But especially in name- 
words, like Desdemona, or Naomi, or Ulalume, or Kubla Khan. 
So with Nahikian. Only these other words have meanings, or 
connotations. Nahikian had no meaning. It was simply, to me, 
a beautiful word that should have a meaning. 

I think I associated it, instantly, with all the glamor and ro- 
mance of Arabia. The entire Arabian Nights took form for meas 
a single word. Nahikian at once meant this, at once arrived, full 
stature, as a symbol. What it should lead to, how its meaning 
should manifest itself, I had no idea. There was no object expected ; 
there was only expectation. 

A year later I spent two hours in Detroit on a Saturday after- 
noon, and hardly had I arrived at Campus Martius when I saw 
Nahikian. I stood looking across the street at him. It was startling 
to see him appear, out of nothing, and walk a block, then turn 
the corner and disappear. I had not been thinking about Nahikian 
at all. I was in a hurry, and I was thinking only about my errand. 

I have no way of knowing what the man’s real name was. It 
may have been Schmidt or Turkenich or Bilbil. But he was heroic 
in stature, and dark, and he walked with a slow calm god-like 
stride, It could have been no other than Nahikian, 

Why didn’t I rush after this man and find out his name ? Why 
didn’t I make certain, satisfy my curiosity, find out the facts ? 
Alas, I could not have done that. That would have revealed mean- 
ing, but not my meaning. 

Five years after this I was a sraduate student in a neighboring 
university, acting as departmental secretary. It was my duty 
to record the grades of students who took work in the depart- 
ment. Their names were listed on filing cards, and on the cards 
the grades were entered each term as long as the student kept 
taking work. While rapidly running through these cards and mak- 
ing entries, I saw the name Nahikian. 

It was clear, of course. A son or daughter had come to the uni- 
versity. There was an opportunity, was there not ? If a daughter, 
she must be dark and fascinating, like Cleopatra. If a son, perhaps 
he was brave and agile, — a swordsman, a player on the flute. 
The address would be on the university records. ae 

I hastily entered the grade on the card and went on to another. 
I did not look to discover the first name, I did not try to find the | 
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address, I did not notice the grades that had been earned by that 
student in other years. I shut my eyes to all information; I saw 
only the word. 

Three or four years later, when I was terehiig | in this same uni- 
versity, a friend came to visit me, a charming, cultured Hindoo. 
After we had conversed for hours, he suddenly bethought himself 
of a short call he wished to make that evening. 

** Oh, won’t you drive me over to Church Street ? ” he said, 
in his delightful voice; ‘‘ I want to see a friend there. Would 
you be so kind? ” 

We got into my roadster and drove over, a distance of perhaps 
twenty blocks. On the way over, I asked him the name of his 
friend. 

** Oh, don’t you know him ? It’s Nahikian, a very dear friend 
of mine, really. A very pleasant friend. ” 

I drew up in front of the house on Church Street, and my Hin- 
doo friend got out. . 

* Wouldn’t you like to come with me ?”’ he asked, politely. 

I shook my head. 

* No, I'll wait for you here. 

* T ll be only a minute, anyway, ”’ he said, and went in. 

I sat there, holding down my excitement. In that house was 
Nahikian. Nahikian striding up and down, Nahikian with his 

sword and his purple cloak, Nahikian with his books and his deep 
_ knowledge and his black eyes. 
: In ten minutes we were driving away. I never went near the 
house where Nahikian lived. I lived on the other side of the town. 
4q But years later — only a few months ago, to be sure — I came 
= away from there, to New York. I came to New York, and five 
_ nights ago I was in a speakeasy in New York, with a talented fas- 
*) -cinating girl, a blonde, talking this and that over drinks of bac- 
_ardi. Then out of the clear sky of ordinary conversation came an 
_ mnocent question, covered over and forgotten in a moment by 
+ the rest of the talk: 
a _“ By the way, when you were in the west, did you ever know 
Nahikian ian 
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A Metallic Fairy Tale 


by Eugene Jolas 


In vain did I seek the aid of dogmas. The editorial room began to 
whirl. I could no longer feel. I could no longer give myself to the appren- 
ticeship of the senses. The odor of men came miasmatically into my 
spirit. 

Traitors of mysteries, we reproduced the mechanical carnival of the 
hours. Man with his dull eyes and his cretin gurgling redolent of an old 
dotard roamed in the desert trying not to day-dream. But the subterr- 


anean tunnels whined, and the ether flirred with phantoms and shadows. 


I had heard the great thunder rolling down the enormous spaces. Boa 
constrictors lurched. The secretary-birds, victims of a typhoon, flutter- 
ed in the air. There were daggers, stiletos, revolvers, cannon. A killer 
whale hurled itself against a man-o’war. A stalagmite rose. Suburban 
gardens bloomed with weed. 

I had been shocked by the drooling sound of the sterile voices. Now 
I looked at my comrades who, exhausted and songless, etched the mono- 
tone of grey tales in banal words. I heard their dialogues pipe. I heard 
the clink of their wishes. One more interview and I shall be free. What 
shall I do tonight ? Will I find a reliquy in the city of Saturn ? Great 
Red Way. Electric lights. Posters. Buy Cadillac Big Car Value. The 
church with the flaming cross. Come to Jesus. In the icy street dimmed 


by a blizzard I wended my way towards the L station. Brooklyn Bridge. — 


The cottoned noise of the automobiles jug-jugged past me. The skyscrap- 


ers, like viscous spectres, shook in the wind which whipped up from the | 


Atlantic. It was the hour of solitudes. ; 
L platform. The crowd with foaming mouths. They trembled with 


frenetic pulsations. They were gravid with sleep. I slunk into a corner, — 
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while waiting for the Bronx Express. It was to take me to Bryant 
avenue, where I hoped to interview the divorcee. Behind me myriads 
of brains sick with curiosity for mysteries of boudoirs. The prospect 
of listening once more to the dark recital of physical and moral defor- 
_ mations pained me. Cars came crashing in, with click of steel and odor 
of drug-stores. The anonymous crowd plunged into them. I let myself 
be dragged to the door and found a place, where I could hold myself 
in the shaking roar. Massacre of bellies and feet. Gloom of haggard eyes. 

Despair sweated. The jog-jog of the wheels gliding in vertigo assassinated 

the minutes. The passengers stared, lowered their eyes, sneered, smiled, 

belched, yawned, hungered, desired, wept. 

What went on behind the parietal bones ? Red sparks jumping across 
the lowered heads. High in air rumbled the cars, swayed over canyons 
reeking with garbage, burned with living cadavers. A young woman 
had tears in her eyes. A youth hanging by a strap lingered aggressively 
before a girl in cerise. Desires waltzed and fox-trotted through the dusk. 
A wind rolled snow against the windows. Evening of memories. Evening 
of murderers. Light over the phantasmal city. But here paralysis enve- 
loped the beings. Their minds were veiled. Chemistry of convergent 
eyes. No more sky. No more pavement. Automata thrown into the infi- 
nite. I had voyages behind me, great voyages in all directions. I had 
seen a woman weep, when she heard the news of her son’s arrest. I had 

- seen negroes beaten into a pulp at the station-house. I had seen a sul- 
phurous sky leaning over the menaced beings. I had been before the 
hieroglyphics of a suicide. I had seen mutilated bodies in hospital. I 
had seen politicians plot and smile. I had seen the world deprived of 
all its feathers. I had szen life nude and grinning. There is no hope, I 
tell you, nauseating optimists. 

Sometimes the mutism of the passengers was interrupted by the crack- 
ling of newspapers which they read against their boredom. Wath had 
they done all day ? Where were they going ? Now they were reading 
about facts and fictions amassed by reporters in the four corners of 
_ the city. Lies. Distortions. Destruction of isolations. Sadism... That 

hybrid mass. If by chance all their secrets were suddenly graphed, what 

would be the invertebrate force we could observe on the screen ? Are 

they solitary ? Inarticulate they are. I saw walls and barriers between 
_ them. No tie binding their nerves. Suffering in their sad, dull eyes. Fever. 
_ I thought of their lives at home. They are in enormous apartments and 
flats, in miniature cities, where each is stranger to the other. In tene- 
_ ment houses. I saw them devour each other in the proximity of their 
putrid flesh. 
_ The train roared on. Sometimes it stopped, the doors clanged open, 
mew passengers came in, covered with snow, others rushed into the 
winter. Silence. Words slingered chaos. But our thoughts crashed through 
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the empty space at the intersection of a spider’s web. I thought of all 
the men and women I had seen, I had wanted to know, to whom I had 
wanted to open my heart and mind. Something in the car troubled me. 
{ was not aware of it at once, but I suddenly felt the bespectacled look 
of a fat old man on my face. Other eyes were on me. They bored into me. 
I closed my eyes. It was the season of the dances. When I looked up, 
the lips had opened. Sabbath ? I wondered at a metamorphosis. I held 
my breath, The train crashed ahead with sleep-drugging rhythm. 

I no longer knew the passengers. They were no longer fatigued. Drug- 
ged by some subtle cocaine, they began to move about, bestir themselves, 
indulge in the most sympathetic and picaresque actions. The big fat 
man with the gold-rimmed glasses who had been reading the editorial 
page of the Evening World suddenly got up and started to talk to one 
of the young women. A youth who had been reading a novel by James 
Branch Cabell approached a sailor. A laborer took a young girl on his 
knees and fumbled with her dress. The woman in the ermine coat talked 
to the conductor. A little Jew executed difficult dance steps, while his 
partner intoned a popular air. A pastor whose libidinous eyes had look- 
ed at the world with disdain at first, and then with progressive amuse- 
ment, spat on the floor and clapped his knees in delight. An elderly man 
who might have been a general sessions judge on his way home after ha- 
ving sentenced a derelict to death joined in the broohaha and laughed 
out loud. Something had happened also in the other cars, and we heard 
queer noises come from there to us. 

During a brief lull in the general excitement, the woman in the ermine 
coat rose and said: 

‘*« Tam no longer in the white surplice... Friends, we are going towards 
the orgy of wine. Society is built on driftwood, and ali the temples in 
the world are not big enough to hold back the illusions. We are waiting 
for the great funeral rites at the graves of the men who have found a 
stony formula for their impotence. We will open all the prisons and free 
the magical cuirassiers ”’. 

We looked at her, amazed. Someone told me she was Aimee Mcpher- 
son. The passengers who seemed under the impulse of some manichean 
whip continued to move about, like sleep-walking automata. I noticed 
among them Gilles de Rais carrying his revelations in a purple bag. 
The Marquis de Sade whose face still showed the pallor of his Bastille 
cell appeared with flaming eyes and, stopping the dance, said: 

‘« The crimes of love are not finished. Too long has love been held 
down by the hydrocephalics. I demand the electrocution of all those 
who continue to create barriers against the assault of the barbarians ". 

One of the young girls tore her dress with a gesture of savage defiance 
and danced a St. Vitus dance. Vertiginously she pirouetted, until blood _ 
oozed from her mouth. From time to time her breasts appeared, delicate — 
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like apples ripened by the autumn sun. We felt that everything was 
crumbling around us. Our nerves were wounded in the magnificent 
dementia. 

Billy Sunday appeared in the crowd, snorting and roaring, and carrying 
a poster on his back which read : 

DEATH TO THE SIMPLETONS 

THE MIRACULOUS IS HERE 

The train continued to roar ahead, but instead of stopping at the last 
few stations, it seemed to us that the engineer was deliberately trying 
to beat all records of speed. He, too, seemed to have been caught in 
the general madness. His cars hurled themselves into space, rushed over 
sky-scrapers and bridges, crossed the Hudson in a swirl of waves, clim- 
bed the Pallisades and crashed over the New Jersey Meadows. We hur- 

ried through grey, blizzard-shaking factory-towns, past chimney-stacks 
enveloped in flames, rose over mountains, through villages, along farm- 
houses, through rivers and canals. The northern lands disappeared against 
the horizon and we went towards the sun. Cities with palmetto trees. 
Lighted windows. Indian names. Speeding incredibly along, we soon 
swam, gulping and glishing through the bayous, while the plain dreamed 
its endless solitudes. Negro huts. 

We stopped on a deserted beach on the gulf. The waters sparkled 
in the full moon. But soon we continued, as the train rushed through the 
waves ; dolphins gleamed ; we landed on the island of Marabimini. We 
did not see a living being save a few enormous crabs that looked at us with 
sinister and raging eyes, and we chased them with sticks and stones. 
The retreat of the monsters through the tangled plants was grotesque. 
The entire island was scented with bewildering flowers. Trees of halo- 
phile vegetation resembling totems scattered a rain of blossoms of every 
color which fell into our hair and changed into crystal. Little insects 
with faces reminiscent of those we see before sleep jumped through 
the branches. 

At the foot of a high mountain we finally came to a little town called 
Roo. All the houses were made of glass. The inhabitants greeted us with 
drums and smiled and shirred and chattered. Elemental syllables. Quiet 
was over the town, after the drums had ceased, and the hearts continued 

beating. We of the dynamic train went singing through the streets, 
our young girls, seized by their demons, danced with the natives, and 
goon all of Roo was in the throes of a delirium. Hoodoo dances. Fetish 
_ dances. Resurrection of the senses. 
__ Suddenly there appeared a band of glowering missionaries. Driven 
_ by their thin-lipped dementia, they attempted to stop the festivities. 
_ They grew feverish with wrath. Our amazement and indignation were 
expressed by Aimce Mcpherson, who spoke up, her voice a shrill tocsin, 
and said: 
> 
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‘* Friends, we have come to liberate you from the slavery of time and 
space. We have come to destroy your chains. ”’ 

In a sudden recognition of their humiliation, the natives threw them- 
selves on the missionaries, and before anyone was aware of exactly 
what was happening, the dun apostles had been led through the streets 
to a wooden church, where they were held prisoners, charged with treason 
against the instincts. The crowd gathered ragingly around the temple, 
once the citadel of their enslavement, and their words catapulted against 
the cringing beings whose reign had come to an end. 

Charlie Chaplin who had come with us on the train, then addressed 
the crowd gathered outside the church: 

** Friends of the doubloon isle! We have come to end the serfdom 
of your reality. The magic tendencies of humanity were betrayed by 
the enemies of the orphic, and we wish to destroy the last vestige of their 
tyranny. We declare null and void all the laws imposed on you by the 
messengers of civilization. We demand the reign of the monsters and the 
dream. ”’ 

The crowd rushed into the church, dragged the missionaries 
outside, and hanged them, one after the other, to the nearest palm- 
tree. 

An indescribable delirium seized men and women, as our little party 
led the night-drunken natives to the fulfillment of their long-enchained 
desires. The jungle invaded their nerves. Midnight blazed. 

In the midst of the excitement, we heard a lilling and lalling. A strange 
noise of pattering feet came from the mountain of Hoolamangolla. We 
looked up and saw a little band of men accompanied by tigrillos, honey- 
bears, tepescuintes, peacocks, macaws, quetzals, who walked like men, 
approaching us slowly. Without saying a word, the strangers who seem- 
ed to be shillering like an ignis fatuus, large, pyramidal figures hewn in 
bronze, surrounded us and begged us with signs to followthem. While the 
dancing continued amid drunken orgies at Roo, we, the visitors, walked 
behind the mountain-men. We were told that they appeared in the plains 
once every hundred years on extraordinary occasions. 

Midnight had just struck from the high tower of glass at Roo, when 
we climbed towards the top of Hoolamangolla. On narrow paths lighted 
by their electric emanations we followed our strange guides. Not a word 
was spoken. When we arrived on top, after what seemed an hour’s walk, 
a huge building of crystal greeted us. It seemed to pierce the clouds 
with more than a hundred stories. Its highest point was the fetish of 
bird with gigantic wings outstretched. 

The men whose names we learned were Oaxaquets seemed spectral 
beings, as they busied themselves about the place. They led us into the 
crystal building, where we were helped and guided by the queer animal- F 
men whose eyes kept staring into vast spaces. Bells tingled across the 3 
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mountain fissures. Metallic nightingales fluttered and flooted in the 


branches of platinum trees. 


Boontalanga, the giant leader, invited us to a banquet in one of the 
huge halls of the palace. At certain intersections of wall and ceiling, 
big candles dripped marcipan on the floor. Wondrous scents floated 
about us. A machine in silver, representing, we heard, the solution of 
perpetuum mobile, tick-tacked curious syllables of a sacred chant. Me- 
chanical ovens standing in the walls cooked viands and vegetables with 
incredible speed, and the animal-men appeared laden with trays of food, 


and little casks of wine. 


‘* One hundred years ago tonight ’’, said Boontalanga to us, “ I 
entertained here visitors from the outside. Since that time no one has 
entered this place. I was happy to see you foment the subversion of 
my neighbors. We are the builders of the future. Far away from the 
conflict of the world, we have been engaged for centuries in constructing 
a vision. We are solving the physical problems and hope to create the 
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new paradise. 


A beautiful young girl, apparently more bird than human being, 
then recited the following stanzas which, I understood, represented 
the national hymn : 


meer lar ho gazine in he may 
lo mout I noll u love a thoom 
loolloe il curn asout mee xay 
ret lause tor lushing ploom 


dap mell deen mait aloon mor gright 
fpring letal nolds a lo fo see 

laat mirl: fies un erectric zight 

oh moot-tass klome zo dee 


To be sure, the mountain people of Hoolamangolla were embarked 
upon a strange adventure. They were trying to eliminate psychic con- 
flicts by creating mechanical conditions of living that would eliminate 
the pathology of the mind. By combining the most perfect ease of living 
with the most extraordinary liberty of action, the mountain-genius 
- Boontalanga envisaged a new life. 

He led us through the entire crystal palace. It was a building that ordin- 
arily would contain an entire city of several hundred thousand. As 
__ it was, there were exactly one hundred and fifty thousand men and 
~ women living there. We stopped in all the halls, where we observed the 
lives of the inhabitants. The rooms were small, but comfortable. There 
__-were huge halls in which the crowds gathered for music, dancing, loving, 
singing, poetry contests, mechanical competitions, whenever they felt 
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so inclined. It was an enchanting spectacle to watch this ecstatic ker- 
messe which lasted the whole year round, and the joy of the partici- 
pants was contagious. Herculean beings occupied themselves with crea- 
ting frescoes of stained glass in all the halls. Everbody did what he plea- 
sed. There was no compulsion, save in the case of the little animal-men 
who were equipped to do the most obvious tasks at regular intervals 
during the day and night. But their work was so well organized that each 
of them toiled only fifteen minutes every twenty-four hours. 
Suddenly Boontalanga gave a signal and all activity stopped. We 
heard music. At first faint, then lunging into thunderous chords and 
discords. And we looked and saw a machine of metal, ten stories high, 
standing on a promontory back of the Crystal Palace, emitting automatic 
concertoes. Rising into incredible volume, this music sometimes seemed 
to sing like an hundred sopranos, sometimes roared into vast percussions. 
We melted into the rhythm. We felt a shuddering in our stricken ner- 
ves. All the inhabitants of the Crystal Palace came out and stood still 
while the rhythms crashed through the air. Then there was a cry 
so piercing that it was almost unbearable. In the East the first sign of 
dawn emerged. The music continued, going into more and more mira- 


culous rhythms, until the sun appeared, flaming and immense over the 
horizon 


THE THREE GLOVES 


by Edward B. Mayer 


This veiled lady was short and fat,.— not over five feet possibly, — 
but tremendous, with a funny black bonnet, and swathed in veils. I 
continued to fumble for the light, — but it was all queer, — it was so 
long since the old house, with its great front hall, had burned down. 
Finally I discovered a button and got a dim light — but I was only 
able to see the short, enormous, veiled woman a bit more clearly. She 
somehow gave me the impression of being Mrs. Alder, only shrunken, — 
for Mrs. Alder had been fat and large. But I could not imagine why she 
had come, — because I’d never known her well before she died. And 
all this time I kept fumbling for more light, — getting colder and colder, 
too, and shaking. 

From nowhere a voice said. ‘‘ That switch, there! ’’ And then, as 
the deep old hall became more light, I saw that it was Mrs. Alder, the 
Major’s wife, dead years before. Only she was so shrunken and queer. 
I kept fussing at the light, — for I was frightened. Then suddenly this 
short, tremendous lady who had been standing, swathed in her veils, 
about the black bonnet and drooping over the billows of fat, not flesh, 
no! she didn’t look flesh, — but drooping over the billows to her waist : 


_— suddenly she said— 


** You don’t want the light ! ’’ And just then it went out, — all but 
the dimmest glow, — for I had been fumbling at the switches. 

I was cold at the spine and little shivers were making me bristle at 
the neck. 

“« I want it, the light, to know who are you, ”’ I said. 

The fat, veiled woman laughed, not healthily, but as though I were 
very funny. 

“You don’t need it, ” she said. “ I am the Lady of the Gloves. I've 
come to warn you! ” And with that she dropped on the floor, before 
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transition — 


me, in the dark entry hall of the old house, burned down, three gloves — 
one black, one white, the third of brown. Then turning she floated, 
an enormous little creature, towards the door. 


* 
* 


Next morning, at breakfast, my father, who looked dead and dug 
up, in the dingy light of the breakfast room at the old house, asked, 
«« What’s troubling you, Sir ? Is it ghosts, or geese — which is girls ? ” 

‘‘ It’s neither, ’’ I answered, — and looked steadily at the putty 

of his face, into the beady, shining, black eyes, — to see if he was laughing 
at me. 
_ The Old Girl, like a tall, thin, black virgin, but smelling damp with 
age, came shuffling in from the kitchen. “‘ It was the Lady of the Gloves, 
come to warn him! ” she said in her toneless voice that had a mirthless 
crackle, — like leaves in the winter time. 

I turned sharply. ‘* What do you know it about, Morra ? ” 

‘‘ IT found them, the gloves, ’’ she answered, “* as I came down this 
morning, by the entry hall of the burned down old place. Only the brown 
one was gone. ”’ 

‘‘ Morra, ” I said, “* do you know what it means? ”’ and I lay my 
hand on one of her thin, old arms. 

« Take your cold hands off me, ” she said, — and my father laughed, 
an addled quaver, — but Morra, as usual, paid no attention to him, 
and went on, “ I knew her a bit before she died — but she’s grown fatter 
since then. And the brown one was gone this morning, — so that may 
be for good. ” 

« But Morra, ” I asked, ‘ how could you know there was a brown 
one— because you didn’t find it? ” 

‘«‘ Last year ’twas the white was gone— ”? she said, and more than 
ever her voice was like the rattling of leaves in the winter, ‘‘ —and 
that meant a funeral when the trees were bare. They buried your father 
then! ” She looked over at my father and they both laughed, — so 
that I closed my eyes as to better not hear them. 

When I opened my eyes the sound that I thought was their laughing 
was only the drip, splash of the rain through the roof and onto the bricks 
of the floor. For they’d both gone :— Morra to the scouring in her kitch- 
en, — and probably my father back to the counting of the graves. 
So I put on my raincloak and started for the swamp, — to look for Cat 
O’Nine Tails, who’d been drowned when the raft overturned, — though 
I’d never been able to find him. 

There was no more sign of Cat O’Nine Tails than in the years before, — 
so I poled the flatboat to the edge of the swamp by a bit of an inlet where 
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_ —TIreally think I should. It worries me so. 
‘Just then my father laughed, and dripping from the rain, stepped 
_ out from the dark corner near the book-shelves. 
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the yellow water lilies were folded up, against the sweep of the rain. 
I pulled a few, to brighten the ashes and black timbers of the old house, 
burned down — but the rain was dripping through me and under my 
collar where Morra had left off the button. Then I poled for the shore 
and back towards the dank must of the house. 

At the corner of the house, where, before the fire, the library stood, 


_ was Morra, at my father’s desk. In her hand were papers of some sort, 


grey with age, and as she looked through them she mumbled in a low 
broken voice a peculiar chanting curse from the uplands— 


““ One for pity, one for spite— 
And blood in the middle of the night. 
One for hope, one for tears— 

One for the quieting of fears. 

One of black, black for a berth... ” 


“ Morra, ” I called, ‘“‘ what are you saying ? What are you doing ? ”’ 
She turned to me slowly, the tall, black virgin, and then began again : 


** One of black, black for a berth— 
And one of white... ”’ 


“* Morra! ”’ I said, ‘* what are you doing at my father’s desk ? What 
are those papers ? ”’ 

Now she stopped her silly song. ‘“* I’m trying to find out, ” she an- 
swered. 

“« Trying to find out ? Find what out ? ”’ 

She craned her long thin neck about, looking under the desk and into 
the dark corners. ‘‘ Look out the door! ’’ she told me. ‘* Perhaps your 
father’s spying around. ” 

«« He’s down counting the graves, ” I said. ‘‘ What is it you want 
to know ? ”’ 

‘‘ These papers should tell, ’’ she answered, ‘‘ if they haven’t burned 
up with the rest of the place. ” 

«* What is it, Morra ? Perhaps I can tell you. ” 

She laughed, like the wind rattling over the roof. ‘* Perhaps you can. 
You were there when it happened! ” 
bee Whats"! 

“« It’s who was your mother, ” she broke in. ‘“‘ Some think it was I. 
But I can’t tell that. I was too sick at the time. Your father says she 


died before you were born, — and that we never knew her at all. Cat 
_ O’Nine Tails said he had something to do with it. But I can’t ask him, 


— for he’s never been back since the raft tipped over. I ought to know, 
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‘** A thousand and one, today, ”’ he said. ‘‘ A thousand and one new 
ones. I wonder who the last was, — and whether he wanted to die? ”’ 
Then he saw the papers in Morra’s hand. 

* You didn’t find out, Morra? ”’ he asked, and laughed. “I don’t 
know myself, — not since the old house burned, — and Cat O’ was drown- 
ed. ’’ Then he laughed again and Morra scowled at him and left to 
wards the kitchen. 

I turned to go but my father called. 

** What have you been doing, Sir? ”’ 

** T’ve been at the swamp, looking for Cat O’Nine Tails, ’’ I answered. 
He’s still not to be found, after all these years. ” 

*« Strange, very strange, ’’ and my father laughed, — that queer 
addled laugh that frightened me so. 

““ Now may I go? ”’ I asked. 

** Go, indeed! And the Devil take your company ! But here’s some- 
thing was sent you by me. ”’ He stuck his hand to his pocket, — and 
tossed me then — a brown glove. 

‘* It’s the other! ’’ I said; ‘* where did you get it? ” 

«« ’Twas perched on the last of the thousandth and first, ’’ he told 
me, and laughed. ‘‘ You may thank me for being so thoughtful. You 
may — ” 

But I hurried through the door, — alone the better to think what it 
meant, 


” 
- 


* 
* * 


The roof was less leaky in my own chamber, for I’d patched it with 
sheets of tin from the old house, and it was quieter, too, than the rest, 
— for only the beating of the rain on the tin disturbed me. On the far 
side of the house there was always the whine of the wind through the 
willows, like the moaning of souls. 

Settled at my desk I pondered the meaning of the three gloves and 
what Morra knew, and my father. What was it all about, the three gloves 
in the night, from the fat, earthy hand of the dead Mrs. Alder. Who 
was my mother ? That was serious cnough, — but the warning ? I consi- 
dered :— it couldn’t mean pain— where there is no pain, — nor disap- 
pointment. Then— perhaps I was to be born over, to have life renewed, 
as Cat O’Nine: Tails, when the raft overturned, or my mother, whoever 
she was, when I was born. 

What a terrible thought, to be alive again, after the years of peace 
with my father and Morra. What could I have done to deserve such a 
thing ? To die, and so live again in the world. It was monstrous, it was 
terrible. But it had come, — for now I recalled the last lines of the chant 
Morra had muttered— 
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. And one of white, white for death, a 

aie The third of brown ie 
. The last of brown “ie 
Brown, brown, brown, eed 

And that is the earth. ” ee 

So I was for the earth again, and that is what the dead and reborn ; 

Mrs. Alder, come in the hateful darkness of the night, had warned me a 

of. And my father had laughed :— it was not his turn. That, too, was ae 
the why of Morra’s seeking to know my mother, — that woman, dead ‘ 

and reborn, who was to die when I was born again. Oh, the pity of it. Jt 
Now I should find Cat O’Nine Tails, and I understood at last why I we 

___ had never been able to discover him in the swamp. es 
: I looked from my window, through the rain, down to the black muck a 
of the swamp. “ Oh, God, ” I thought, “ to have to live through it oe 
__ all again. Oh, God! ” I shivered at the horror of it. a 
" _ Just the time of a piece of lead passing from a rusty muzzle, and into ~“ 
-_- my brain. oe 
aA 
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DREAMS | 


by Peter Neagoe 


The elusive trickery of the dream always puzzled me. It takes an arch- 
detective of Freud’s magnitude to make cosmos out of the lawless acti- 
vities of their choas. — The onus of this task I leave to him. — The fol- 
lowing are my own dreams, property of my dreamland, out of which 
they came to people my sleep with phantoms which my helpless ego 
had to accept as reality. I record the medley of talk as well as the jum- 
ble of aspects with all accuracy at my hand. — To the reader I can say 
with all humility, take it or leave it, where as I had no choice. I could 
only take. — Occasionally there was a feeble gesture on the part of my 
“self ’’ in protest, saying then ‘“ Bah, it’s only a dream. ” But soon 
the poor flame of divine light fell into a trap and admitted that, no! 
it had this dream before but now it was reality. — Then I awoke. — 


DREAM ONE 


A vast plain under gray skies. A great multitude, swaying in imitation 
of windblown wheat. Two huge figures dressed in white, loom above 
the swaying multitude. The garb of one is a Roman toga, while the other 
has a military cut, a flowing white cape over it. The head of the first 
shines like the moon and grows lighter as the sky darkens. But now 


jt detaches from the toga and floats in space. Higher and higher it goes, 


without losing in size. The swaying multitude stretches out millions 
of arms towards the ascending head. The military garbed puts forward 
his arms, over the swaying horde and his arms grow larger and longer 
till they reach the outer end of the enormous crowd. Then he turns 
these gigantic organs over the crowd, putting down their outstretched 
arms, shouting, ‘‘ Comrades, comrades, ” with a thundering voice, 
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which issues from his mouth in booming red waves, lighting the upturned 
faces. I see now all heads glowing in the red light of the giant’s words. 
And lo! None have eyes. — Only two dark hollows in each head dot 
the mass of red light cast upon the upturned faces. I shudder and awake. 


er Ber DREAM TWO 


I am at the seashore. — White sand in dunes, in fine rippling shapes 
and in regularly laid heaps, stretches to the horizon. From one side the 
sea sends its booming waves to break at my feet. Tolstoi is leading me 
by the hand, telling me the secret of sand and sea. He talks incessant- 
ly, his gray eyes shining like diamonds. What he says has immense im- 

portance. I feel it by the beating of my heart and a dryness in my throat. 
But I can’t hear a word he says. Eagerness to know his words tortures 
me, and the wish to break his illusion of my hearing and understanding 
him turns in my chest like turbine. — But I can’t utter a word. Sud- 
_denly, from behind the dunes appear naked figures. They all run upon 
us with big strides. More and more appear and come upon us from all 
‘sides. They are all male men and have blue fig leaves hanging like an 
apron, suspended with a vermilion cord from the navels which are Le- 
gion of Honor rosettes. Now they all pick handfuls of sand and throw 
it into our eyes. — But the sand grains burst into words, each of a dif- 
ferent color, floating in the air and falling upon us as sharply-stinging 
frozen snow flakes. — Through the rain of words appears Cervantes, 
riding on a nag and shouldering a huge spear from which dangle, like 
toy balloons, heads of authors I seem to know. The heads are attached 
to the spear by agile monkey tails, -by which means they change posi- 
tion, bustling each other constantly..Then Rabelais appears riding on 
_a pink cloud, a huge book open before him, in which he writes with an 
_ enormous quill, occasionally -dipping it in the pink cloud. Suddenly 
_I see that the cloud is a fat monk, his head serving Rabélais for a writing 
desk. — Upon seeing Tolstoi, both Rabelais and Cervantes greet him 
with the simple words of Da-da, to which my venerable. companion 
answers Da-da also. The sound of these words disperses those born of 
sand grains, which pack together and stream away like myriads of mul- 
_ticolored ants. They make a rustling noise but above it sounds their 
chant, a monotonous melody, repeating the word — now in shrill now 
in less piercing voices. — Cervantes, Rabelais and Tolstoi burst into 
thundering laughter, and I awake. 
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ARTHUR RiMBAUD 
or 
War on Man ! 


by Roger Vailland 


Man — an unstable compound 


Any man at any moment may experience the shock of self-awareness. 
Here is a truth which, were it better known, would disturb the easy 
sleep of many of us. 

Curious, is it not ? that a spiral staircase, a casual glance at the ena- 
melled sign set over a doorway to show the number of a house, the pass- 
ing of a taxi — any of these may avail ina flash so to shatter the self- 
hood of even the most normal man that, for an instant, he is man no 
more. 

At first he is struck with surprise that a passing woman’s eyes are 
green, the marble of the table before him hard, or vice versa. But pre- 
sently, even though metaphysical speculation may mean nothing to 
him, his surprise grows to a shattering wonder — that he should be him- 
self. It seems past belief! And in an agony of doubt he sweats cold. 

Creative doubt ! In vain he wraps his clothes tightly about him, hugs 
himself to himself. He passes out of himself, ike the marble shot by an 
over-eager boy beyond the limitline of the game. And then he falls, 
falls headlong through those dreadful spaces where reign the Powers. 


Deliberate tricksters ) 
He falls, and in falling dwindles to formlessness, gripped by the panic 3 


ie att 


Roger Wailland 


of infantine dreams when, transformed into a pin, he had to choose a 
path immune from the trajectory of suffocating pillows, and yet could 
not swerve a hair’s breadth from the straight ; now, too, he falls and his 
fall is vertical, sheer without swerve, and yet he must elude the menace 
of the Powers. 


“‘ Let me keep my manhood, ” he implores. ‘* Let me remain a man! | 


What place have I among the Powers ? ”’ (1) 

He who by some chance has known the horror of such experience 
will certainly be surprised to learn that some of his fellow men actually 
give their lives to the quest of this adventure, and deliberately court 
this shock of self-awareness. 

Some there are whose hobby it is to upset the applecart, to place 
themselves just over the mark when the order “ Go! ”’ is given, and 
to shoot their marble beyond the tawline. The tricksters of the game 
of life. They have discovered that one can use one’s faculties for ends 
other than those for which Dame Nature provided them (2). They have 
mene a practice of sharp-practice. The stage-manager (3) is at his wits’ 
end, 

But do not imagine that they cheat for the mere sport of the thing. 
Cheating for Cheating’s sake is on a par with Art for Art’s sake, We 
cheat because the conditions of human life are simply intolerable. An 
ancient verity and a sure one. It is no new thing this — the declaration 
of War on Man. 


The Thankless Age 


For everyone of us at a certain epoch of his life has valiantly waged 
his little War on Man. 
I speak of that period of youth which has the proud appellation of 
the “ thankless age. ”’ 
Title of splendid irony! Can it be that you, youngster not yet tur- 
ned seven, dare to rebel against him who has begotten you in your mo- 
_ ther’s holy womb, for the triple end of enjoying the notorious ecstasies 
of coition, of propagating himself, his family and his name in the form 
of a living being, and of presenting to France, our beloved country, 
yet another defender ? 
Thankless age — the only age worth having. He is always with us, 
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(1) Cf. Moliére’s terrible phrase. 

(2) That is why I so much admire the eminently subversive dictum of Spinoza, in 
the Appendix to the First Part of his Ethics. ‘‘ Nature in her operations aims at no spe- 
cific end and final causes are mere fictions of man’s imagination... To a belief in these 
fictions may be ascribed such prejudices as the ideas of good and evil, merit and sin, 
praise and blame, order and confusion, beauty and ugliness etc. 

(8) The ‘* stage-manager ”’ is the under-god, transcendent creator of the hierarchies 
_ in monotheistic religions. 
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in us, that child who sobs and bites his sheets because he fears he may 
forget his newest desire and become one day like his father. 

Thankless age — apt name for the epoch that Rimbaud opened for 
us. Our era begins with the gesture of that child who, in a public square 
at Charleville, brandished a chair in his mother’s face, crying “ Bitch |” 
because she would not buy him a bullseye ! 

«** And to think I bore him in my pains! ” the woman sobbed. “ But 
as they say, it is the ’thankless age’. He will grow out of it in a few years. ”’ 

No, Madame Rimbaud, his thankless age has come to stay. 


_ Deliberately Thankless 


If there be among us a modern Fourier, I offer him the suggestion 
that he draw up a list of the various forms of human activity, record- 
ing against each the counteragent used by Rimbaud for its destruction. 

For my part, I will merely quote some phrases from A Season in Hell, 
which, taken together, suffice to prove the universality of Rimbaud’s 
revolt :— 

Morality is an infirmity of the brain. 

One evening I drew Beauty onto my knees, but I found her bitter. And 
I reviled her... 

I have succeeded in blotting from my mind every vestige of human hope. 

With the soundless spring of a jungle beast I have leapt on every joy 
and strangled it. 

The ‘“‘ Companion in Hell ” says: How many hours of the night have 
found me keeping watch beside the sleeping body that I love, striving to 
divine why he so desired to escape from reality ! 

‘To hell with the martyr’s crown,’ I said, ‘the aureole of art, the inventor’s 
pride, the spoiler’s lust.’ And I went back to the East, to primal, eternal 
wisdom. . 

And there the reader should pause to make a synthesis. Let him fix 
his eyes on a certain point in space, allow his limbs and muscles to loo- 
sen and relax, let him take two or three deep breaths and ponder, if 
he can, these phrases of Rimbaud and what I have already written. 

Let him picture to himself what must be the mental fight of that man 
who, tensely vigilant at the very core of things, wills to break through 
the outer husk which distinguishes him as an individual, his selfhood, 
and to ‘* draw back across the sky this curtain of azure, which yet is 
black, ’’ and, in order to be, wills to be no more. 


I have regained — 
Eternity ! 
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Towards the Natural Light 


In A Season in Hell Rimbaud describes the various stages of his pro- 
gress (1). 

Briefly, they were as follows. 

First, a literary pretext. Revolt against Art: “ I came to prefer ridi- 
culous paintings. ’’ Employment of poetry as an incantation potent 
to destroy the accepted order of things. 

Next the literary pretext is dropped. ‘ The old poetic lumber used 
to figure largely in my alchemy of the word. Now I accustomed myself 
to pure hallucination. ” 

Parallel with this advance in his perception of the universe there is 


‘a development of his personality as a whole, which shows itself in the 


growing incoherence of his life, vouched for by Verlaine. 
He becomes lazy, suffers a febrile oppression. ‘* I envied the happiness 


of animals: caterpillars which are symbols of the innocence of limbo, 


and moles, symbols of the slumber of virginity. 

I bade farewell to the world. ” 

At last he enters on the final stage. 

** Listen ! : 

All talents are mine! Do you want negro songs, houri dances ? Shall 
I disappear, dive down and fish up the Ring ? Shall I ? I will make gold, 
medicaments... 

At last, happiness ! O Necessity, I drew back across the sky the cur- 
tain of azure which yet is black, and I was a spark of living gold in the 
natural light. ”’ 


Descent into Hell 


But now begins a headlong fall. 

Rimbaud seemed divested of sensibility, become matter (2), re- 
sorbed within the All, entered into bliss — yet Rimbaud suffers. And, bor- 
rowing from religion a term whose content she has perverted, he restores 
to this word its true meaning and says he is in hell. 

But now he desires to retrace his steps. 

** I — I who proclaimed myself mage or angel, freed from all moral- 


(1) I am aware that Rimbaud’s Season in Hell is not a confession but a poem. That, 
however, does not diminish its evidential value. Was the wcrk written in a state of de- 
lirium ? No doubt it was; but we have got beyond the psychologists’ little game of 
playing ’conscious’ against ’unconscious’. In A Season in Hell we can accept the text, 
as Rimbaud invites us, ‘‘ both literally, for what it says, and in every possible sense ’’. 

(2) ‘* But ”’, an observant reader may enquire, ‘‘ what then is Rimbaud ? ’’ An ade- 


_ quate answer would be that Rimbaud is no longer Rimbaud’s body, no longer Rimbaud’s 


- mind or heart. 
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ity, I have come back to earth to discover for myself a duty and to 
embrace a rough reality. ”’ 


What has happened ? 


What is Hell? 


I am not surprised that he turned his back on the futility of literary 
adventure. The surprising thing would have been if he had continued 
on that path, given the conclusion to which his methods lead. 

If Rimbaud reached the point of no longer thinking of himself as self, 
but thinking in terms of matter, it was natural that this body on its re- 
turn to earth should lead the life of a human body. And we can see that 
it would be more at home in African deserts than in the literary salons 
of Paris. 

But that is beside the point. The question is: why did Rimbaud sud- 
denly suffer the pains of hell and why did his revolt against mankind, 
the most thoroughgoing ever undertaken, fail ? 

‘“‘ A man who wishes to mutilate himself is surely damned, is he not ? ” 
he asks. The stress here is on the wish, the will to self-mutilation. Rim- 
baud apparently believes that he is punished because he has willed his 
revolt ; because it was part of a considered plan, a deliberate use of 
magic. 

Now conscious willing implies a contraction, a concentration of the 
self within itself. Hence there is an inconsistency, which is not merely — 
a matter of logic, in the case of a man who wills to destroy his selfhood. 

The more profoundly such a man destroys himself, the more pro- 
foundly he affirms that self. The more he presses his attack into the 
deepest recesses of himself, the more he is himself (1). Such an attempt, 
therefore, cannot but defeat its own ends. Here is doubtless the rationale 
of the belief that a man who seeks heaven by way of black magic is on 
the way to hell. . 

But in the War on Man such an attitude has no place. It is in recogni- 
tion of this necessity rather than for the sake of revealing the subcon- 
scious self that, in the literary field, free inspirational writing (2) is pre- 
ferable to those forms which involve the exercise of will. 


Close of Play 


Suicide does not offer a way of escape from hell. For suicide also is 
an affirmation of the will and of selfhood. 


(1) That is my answer to those who blame us for not killing ourselves because our 
own humanity disgusts us. Excellent logic ! For the act of suicide is essentially an affir- 
mation of manhood. 

(2) So-called automatic writing, or ‘‘ prophetic frenzy ”’. 
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Catholicism is a tasteless compromise. We shall not waste time com- 
bating the stultiloquence of our ambassador. Rimbaud did not argue 
with Verlaine when the latter sang psalms to him at Stuggart ; he knocked 
him down. 
** As for the joys of domestic life, conventional or otherwise — these 


are not for me. Work plants the flowers in life’s garden, so they say — - 


and truly ; but my life lacks ballast ; it flies up to hover far above the 
fields of action, the world’s pet preserve. ” 

Not suicide, not conversion, not “ a humble life of humdrum, simple 
toil. *’ A life of travel, incessant contact with crude reality — these 
afford Rimbaud the best chance of readapting himself and becoming 
a normal man — last hope of his despair. 


On with the Game ! 


5 


Rimbaud was beaten in the War against Mankind. 

He lost the game. But do not be in a hurry to cry victory for that, 
my worthy contemporaries! In a final sarcasm he addressed you: 

“* ‘Yes, my eyes are closed to your light. I am a beast you say, ‘gone 
nigger.” But I — I may be saved. You are whitewashed niggers, one 
and all: madmen, brutes, Shylocks. You, Mr Tradesman, are a nigger ; 
you, too, my lord the Judge; you, too, General... ” 

Do you hear that, tradesman, judge, general ? Do you hear that, 
ambassador ? Rimbaud was beaten. A point to you. But the battle is 
not over. ‘‘ Other artizans of horror will arise and advance from the 
horizon where their pioneer has fallen. ”’ 


Translated from the French by 
STUART GILBERT. 
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HROMAGE TO NOVALIS 


Nothing is more poetic than transitions and heterogeneous mizxtures- 
Novalis 


The hunger for the infinite and the absolute found in Novalis a deep 
and complete expression. 
This ecstatic of the night refused to recognize the bipolarity of indi- 
vidual and universe, subject and object, and in his ‘* magic idealism ” _ 
demanded the spiritualisation of external reality as well as the concreti-° 
sation of the spirit. He insisted that the creative being, the poet, is the 
synthesis of the sensual and spiritual universe. The problem of knowledge 
was solved by him in the Hegelian sense : that all conscious apprehension 
is the union of opposites. The identity of being and non-being became 
in his mystic metaphysics the root of his ideology. He thought and felt 
** pan-psychically ” 
This conception developed in him a latent mysticism which, although 
strongly infused with his indigenous Herrenhuter pietism, remained free 
and undogmatic, like Blake’s. In his poetry and prose he expressed the _ 
miraculous, explored the mysteries of the night and the chthonian, and 
gave voice to his longing for death, which he felt would be a creative 
act and the objectivation of his desires. ; 
It is not to be wondered at that the dream became a factor of the ~ 
utmost importance in his life. According to him, we know only that 
which knows itself. Nature is incomprehensible in itself, and we are able 
to penetrate it only as a symbolic picture of the spirit. This anti-intellec- 
tualist attitude led him to the idea that man alone is the absolute point 
of contact for all opposites, and that the study of our subconscious is 
the first essential in our development towards a liberation. In the dream 


(1) Pseudonym of Freiherr von Hardenberg (1772-1801). 
Se 7) 


Eugene Jolas 


he found the very roots of poetry. He worshipped all the manifestations 
of the pre-logical and the mythic. In his Heinrich von Ofterdingen, the 
dream of the blue flower became the symbol of his longings, and the 
quintessence of an entire state of mind. And since the fairy tale is the 
result of the dream and shares with it many characteristics, he demanded 
its literary canonisation. 

Novalis created consciously a magical reality. For he demanded that 
the poet create in a state of highest consciousness in order to proceed 
-from disassociation and anarchy towards the liberty of the pure spirit- 


EUGENE JOLAS. 


HYMNS TO THE NIGHT 
by Novalis 


I 


What living being gifted with senses does not love, above all the mira- 
culous appearances of distributed space about him, the alljoyous light — 
with its colors, its rays and waves ; its mild omnipresence like the awake- 
ning day. Like life’s innermost soul it breathes the restless planets’ giant. 
world, and swims dancing in its blue flood — it breathes with the spark- 
ling, ever-resting stone, the meditative plant, and the wild, burning, 
many-shaped animal — but above all, the magnificent stranger with 
the thoughtful eyes, the soaring walk, and the delicately shut, song- 
rich lips. Like a king of terrestrial nature it calls every force to number- 
less transformations, binds and unbinds endless alliances, hangs its hea- 
venly image about every being on earth — its presence alone reveals. 


_ the magic of the world’s empires. 
__ But I turn aside to the holy, unutterable, mysterious night. Far-off 
lies the world— sunk into a deep grave— devastated and lonely in its 
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place. Deep sadness blows through the heart-strings. Into dew-drops 
I would sink and mingle with the ashes. Distances of memory, desires 
of youth, dreams of childhood, the whole of life’s brief joys and vain hopes 
come in grey clothes ,like evening mist after sunset. In other spaces 
light beat open its happy tents. Will it never return to its children who 
wait for it in the innocence of their father ? 

What wells up now so prophetically under the heart and swallows 
the soft air of sadness ? Have you, too, found pleasure in us, o dark night ? 
What is it you are holding under your cloak which flows with an invi- 
sibl> force into my soul? Precious balm drips from your hands, poppy 
from the bundle. You lift the heavy wings of your spirit. Dark and inex- 
pressibly we feel moved— I see a grave face happily frightened, gently 
and full of devotion it leans towards me, and shows under endlessly tan- 
gled curls the dear youth of a mother. How poor and childish life now 
seems to me — how happy and blessed the day’s farewell — And only 
because night estranged the servants did you sow the shining balls in 
the immense spaces to announce your omnipotence— your return— 
in the days of your absence. More celestial than those shimmering stars 
seem the endless eyes which night has opened in us. They see farther 
than the palest of those countless armies— not needing light, they look 
through the depths of a loving spirit— which fills a higher space with 
unspeakable delight. Praise to the queen of the world, the high herald 
of sacred worlds, the guardian of blessed love— she sends you to me — 
o gentle beloved— gorgeous sun of night— now I am awake— for I am 
yours and mine— you have heralded the night to me as life— you have 
humanized me— devour, with spectral flame, my body that I may mingle 
airily and more intimately with you, and that my bridal night may last 
forever. 

2. 


Must morning always come ? Does the terrestrial power never end ? 
wretched industry devours the celestial rush of night. Will love’s secret 
sacrifice never burn into eternity ? Time was apportioned to the light, 
but timeless and spaceless is night’s reign.— Perpetual is the duration 
of sleep. Holy sleep— not too rarely, pray, make happy in this earthly 
labor those whom night has consecrated. Fools only fail to recognize 
you— they know naught of sleep, of that shadow which you threw piti- 
fully upon us in that dusk of the true night. They do not feel you in the 
golden flood of the grapes— in the almond tree’s magic oil, and in the 
brown sap of the poppy. They do not know it is you who float around 
the gentle girl’s bosom, and that make a heart out of heaven— they do 
not surmise that, heaven-opening, you step towards us from out of an- 
cient stories, and that you carry the key to the dwellings of the blessed, 
silent messenger of unendin mysteries. 
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Once when shedding bitter tears, when, dissolved, my hope dispersed 
in pain, and I stood lonely at the meagre hill which hid the form of my 
life in the narrow, dark space— lonely ,as no one ever was lonely, urged 
by unspeakable fears— strengthless, merely a thought of misery— ; 
And when I looked about for help, when I could not step forward nor 
backward, and clung to life, fugitive and extinguishing life, with endless 
longing : there came out of blue distances— from the heights of my old 
blessedness, a shower of dusk— and all at once the cord of birth was 
severed— a chain of light. Away flew the earth’s splendor into a new, 
inexplorable world — you came over me, nocturnal ecstasy, slumber 
of heaven— gently rose the landscape, my unchained spirit, new-born, 
_ soared over it. The hill became a dust cloud — and saw the visionary 
_ features of the beloved. Eternity dwelled in her eyes — I took her hands, 
_ and the tears became a sparkling tie not to be torn. Myriads of years, 
_ like a storm, flew into the distance. At her throat I wept rapturous tears 
_ to the new life. — It was the first and only dream — and only since then 
_ do I feel an eternal, immutable faith in the sky of night and its light, 
_ theZbeloved. 


A 
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__ One man succeeded — he lifted the veil of the goddess of Sais — But 
what did he see ? — he saw — o wonder of wonders, himself. 

__ What is nature? An encyclopedean, systematic index, or plan of 
_ our spirit. Why do we want to be satisfied with the mere list of our trea- 
_ sures ? Let us look at them ourselves, and work and use them in divers 
ways. 

: The fatum oppressing us is the inertia of our spirit. Through enlarge- 
‘tment and development of our activity we will change ourselves into the 
fatum. i 

_ Everything seems to pour in upon us, because we do not ourselves 
pour out. We are negative, because we want to be, — the more positive 
we become, the more negative the world will become around us — until 
finally there is no longer a negation, but we are everything in everything. 
_ God wants Gods. ; 2 
_ We dream of voyages through the universe ; but is not the universe in 
us ? We do not know the depths of our spirits. Into the interior leads the 


future. The exterior world is the shadow world, it throws its shadow 
into the empire of light. Now, however, it seems to us internally dark, 
lonely, formless. But how changed it will seem to us, when this gloom 
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is over, and the shadow body has been moved away. We will enjoy life 
more than ever: for our spirit has been in want. 

The world is the result of an immense agreement, and our own inner 
plurality is the cause of the world conception. 

Nothing is more attainable to the spirit than the infinite. 

We are much more connected with the invisible than with the visible. 
(Mystic republicans). 

We are on a mission. We are called to construct the earth. 

Nature is for our mind what a body is for the light. It holds it back ; 
it breaks it into strange colors ; it starts on its surface or in its interior 
a light which, when it equals its darkness, makes it clear and transpa- 
rent, when it dominates ,proceeds from it in order to lighten other bo- 
dies. But even the darkest body can, through water, fire and air, be made 
clear and gleaming. 

It is only due to the weakness of our organs and our egoism that we 
do not find ourselves in a fairy world. All fairy tales are only dreams 
of that native world which is everywhere and nowhere. The higher po- 
wers in us which some day will fulfill our will as genii, are now muses. 
who refresh us on this painful road with sweet memories. 

Everything that is involuntary must be transformed into something 
that is voluntary. 


But where are we going ? 

Always home. 

Every absolute emotion is religious. 

The heart is the key of the world and of life. We live in this helpless 
condition in order to love and to be obligated to others. Through imper- 
fection we are susceptible to the influence of others, and this foreign 
influence is the goal. Thus Christ, from this standpoint, is surely the key 
of the world. 

Everything voluntary, accidental, individual, can become our world 
organ. A face, a star, a region, an old tree, etc. can start an epoch in our 
interior. This is the great realism of the fetish service. 

Everything must become means to life. Art to draw from all life. The ~ 
goal of life is to revive everything. Joy is life. Lack of joy is means to 
joy, just as death is means to life, | 

Life is the beginning of death. Life is for the sake of death. Death is ? 
simultaneous end and beginning. 4 

We are near awakening when we dream that we dream. : 

Life ends like the day and a perfect spectacle, sadly— but aan su- 
blime hope. 
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Philosophy is really homesickness, an urge to be everywhere. 

When we begin to reflect about philosophy, it seems to us, like God 
and love, to be everything. It is a mystic, highly effectual, penetrating 
idea which drives irresistibly in all directions. 

The idea of philosophy is a mysterious tradition. Philosophy is, after 
all, the task to know. It is an undetermined science of sciences, a mysti- 
cism of the hunger for knowledge. 

Every science has its god who is at the same time its goal. Thus really 
mechanics lives on the perpetuum mobile and seeks at the same time 
as its highest problem the construction of perpetuum mobile; che- 
mistry seeks the menstruum universalum and the intellectual matter, 
or the philosopher’s stone ; philosophy seeks a first and only principle ; 
the mathematician the squaring of the circle and an equation of prin- 
ciple ; man — God ; the medical man an elixir of life, an essence of reju- 
venation and perfect feeling and manipulation of the body; the poli- 
tician a perfect state, perpetual peace, free state. 

The best thing in the sciences is their philosophical ingredience — life 
in the organic body. Dephilosophize the sciences — what remains ? 
Earth, air and water. 

Simplification and combination of the sciences, transformation of 
all sciences into one, is really a philosophical task — an absolute demand 
of the urge to know. 

When our intelligence and our world harmonize, we are equal to God. 


* 
* * 


4 Only an artist can guess the meaning of life. 
We may understand artists, if we are artists or become artists, and 
thus understand ourselves. 
The poet understands nature better than the scientific mind. 
Poetry heals the wounds made by reason. 
The true poet is omniscient ; he is a real world in microcosm. 
Poetry is the absolutely real. This is the keystone of my philosophy. 
_ The more poetic, the truer. 
Poetry is the here of philosophy. Philosophy lifts poetry to a principle. 
It teaches us the value of poetry. Philosophy is the theory of poetry. 
__ The separation of poet and thinker is only apparent and to the disad- 
_ vantage of both. It is a sign of illness and of a pathological constitution. 
Poetry is only the voluntary, active and productive use of our organs — 
and perhaps thinking itself is nothing else— and thinking and creating 
- poetically are then the same thing. For in thinking the senses apply the 
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wealth of their impressions to a new kind of impressions — and the result 
is what we call thoughts. 

Every word is a word of conjuration. Whatever spirit calls, that spirit 
appears. 

Poetry is the youth among the sciences. As a child it probably looked 
like the angel with the Madonna, who presses his fingers on his lips so 
significantly as if he did not trust that levity. 

Every method is rhythm: if one has the rhythm of the world, one has 
also the world. Every man has his own rhythm. Poetry is the all-giver. 
Rhythmic sense is poetry. ; 

Language is really a little world of signs and sounds. As man dominates 
it, so he would like to dominate the big world, and be able to express 
himself freely in it. And just this joy to reveal in it that which is outside 
of the world, to be able to do that which is properly the original urge 
of our existence, that is the origin of poetry. 

The fairy tale is practically the canon of poetry. Everything poetic 
must be fairy tale-like. The poet worships the accident. 

In the true-fairy tale everything must be miraculous, mysterious and 
incoherent ; everything must be vivified. Everything in a different way. 
All nature must be mingled in a wonderful way with the entire spiritual 
world ; the time of the general anarchy, lawlessness, liberty, the state 
of nature of nature, the time before the world. This time before the world 
gives us as it were at the same time the scattered features of the time 
after the world just as the state of nature is a strange picture of the eter- 
nal reign. The world of the fairy tale is the opposite world of the world 
of truth, and for that reason so similar to it, as chaos is similar to the 
completed creation. ; 

In the future world everything is as in the world before, and yet enti- 
rely different. The future world is the rational chaos; the chaos which 
penetrated itself, in itself and outside of itself. 

The dream teaches us in a strange way the facility of the soul to pene- 
trate into every object, to change ourselves into each object. 

It seems to me that the dream is a barrier against the regularity and 
commonness of life, a free diversion of the enchained imagination, where 
it tumbles together all images of life and interrupts the constant serious- 
ness of the adult with a happy children’s game. Surely we would age 
more quickly without dreams, and thus we may corsider the dream, if 
not as given us directly from above, yet as a divine inspiration, a friendly 
companion on the pilgrimage to the holy grail. 


Translated from the German by 
EUGENE JOLAS 
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FRANCIS BRUGIERE : 
PHOTO 


by Harry Alan Potamkin 


If you cut simple papers and send light through the fissures 
o’erspreading you will create, if you apprehend, a cosmos. Still 
things move, if in them there is motion. The cinema has taught 
us that. All is in the scissors, if all is in the mind. Eye and muscle 
set things astir. Kinesis. 

Moby Dick is Leviathan. Moby Dick is a paper base born of 
scissors and light. Light diffused transfigures the fish. He consumes 
mankind because he is now a form with an intention. 

California migrates to New York to London. Whale plunders 
the seven seas. 

Francis Bruguiere is an American. He has a pair of scissors. He 

commands light. Lens is voracious eye. Eye devours. Spews out 
a form in luminous acquittal. 

_ This paper you will say is stationary. This stationary, permanent, 
everlasting document is a testament because it is a testimony. 
It reeks with light, but it is light forever assembled in secure dif- 

fusion. There is no dissemblance here. The simulation is not the 
justification. The form of base transformed by light is the cause 

and the ultimate. Light evolves the cause to the ultimate. 

Fear naught, there is nothing tremulous here. No semblance 

of uncertainty. This is discovery. 

_ Bruguiere has shaped panic with paper and light. He has shaped 

flight in likewise manner. Ambience. But this is not a narrative, 

this is an experience kinetic of what the eye knows does not move. 
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Photo is absolute. Its concern, its perturbation, is not with the 
concrete. Picture is concrete. Statue is concrete. Photo is the 
imprint of a catalysis. It is of an effect born not of a substance. 
Abstract art is abstracted art. Pigment remains on the canvas. 
The first material is the last material. Light however is fugitive. 
Of it but the touch of delicate wings remain. ’Tis the transfor- 
ming angel whose whisper is a metamorphosis. *Tis the diabolic 
agent. 

Bruguiere has captured the filament of an electric bulb. It re- 
mains sheer on the glazed paper regardless of its origin. It is sheer 
light. 

And there are forms from life. These are marble and flesh white 
and black and the gray of lights giving simple known things lu- 
minous form. 

Bruguiere more than any other artist of the camera is devoted 
to the essential photo. To wherein it differs from other graphics. 
And that is by its absoluteness. 

In his photo designs, his photos from life, his photos of electric 
light filaments, Bruguiere is the devotee of the absolute, whose 
masterhood is the future of photo. He is the photo-creator. 

Photography must look to Bruguiere, and cinematography may 
look to him too. The absolute film. The film of constructed forms. 
The symbolic film. The film of fluid colors. If there is a man rich 
enough to expend light, the art of Bruguiere will find for him 
direction. Today there is but the concrete cinema. Tomorrow’s 
cinema will be abstract too, abstract too. The photo of Bruguiere’s 
light is kinetic. Construct these motionless photos in a sequence 
of forward march — cinema is born for the constellations and the 
stars are at last pursuing the heavenly doe who is desired by 
earthly eyes. 
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Bruguiere reinforces Eggeling, Richter, Moholy-Nagy, Man Ray. — 


He extends them but finds a permanent category, wherein light 
procreates. 

Light whose wings are generative. 

Light is motile. 


— 82 — 


DEDICATED TO GUY URQUHART 


What good did your blood do you 

If it gave you honey under the tongue 

A deep valley for the wind to lie still in 

And sent you wandering 

Over the dams of timber sawn white by the teeth of beavers 
Over the badger country for hawthorne sap 

And the stalks of wild onion 


It would be a good thing to sit quiet 

Flesh salted on the docks and eyes clean with brine 
Talking chewing and talking 

To sit with the platter-bricks swept 

and the wind steady as light shafting seaward 

and the hard foam clanging upon the land 


It would be a good thing to return 

out of the coldness the seams in the ice cracking wide 

the wild heart whoring the cold eye warming 

to the nest of an oriole hanging like iron grapes in a pine 

Talk about the afternoon you found a young goat 

and brought it home in your arms with its legs dangling 

and its muzzle pressed cool and wet on your face 

Eyes following a sail from off the cold plains that lie like priests’ gowns 
discarded 

and the priests themselves in their white skins 

lost inthe music of the waves 


What good did it do you 

the softness of gulls’ breasts in you 

and a winter as hard as any winter 

that lies in an old man’s heart 

Buried deep so that no light of the moon 

or any light can draw you 

out of the corpse-soil and the quiet 

out of the nights that cry like wolves in the dark 
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PRAYER 


Tighten, Astarte, my lids, 
let me have, that died 
three seasons ago, burial. 


- I will make flutes of my bones, flags and torches 


and the flesh be thanksgiving, 

and put off these women’s garments 

and uncover again the scarred place. 

Once I ran in the streets shouting 

coming among your servants. 

Remember now goddess the time of my vigour 
and the broken vessels. 

For I have sat long propped against the gate 
with the sun over my shoulder and the night 
and where the mouth was wind. 

Locusts out of the desert brought dry thighs 

to cover me, and heat eating my hands, bone’s heat 
pressed between my thighs, spear’s heat and brass 
and fever pounding the blind hollows. 

Astarte goddess remember now the night I lay with you 
and knew there would be morning, 

I have looked up and seen the scarlet 

drawn over my eyes my throat that you have taken 

and drained out beaten between your hands broken, my eyes 
were not afraid. 

This night remember me 

whom you chose once and made barren 

and put apart from those sleeping: 

remember my pride among the people: 

let me not be eaten up with the white ant 

nor the jackals 

to tatter this flesh once yours 

nor the crows. 

Beat out my eyes and the broken mouth that remembers 
only earth, bruise me and blind me, there was death 
my lids gape for burial. 

Astarte after the hemlock poppy 

and after poppy 

Astarte. | 
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PRINTED OPUS 


swaying delight she speaks to leaning trees 
in this in all this 
orchard glooming and night 
heavy half out of itself and undecided 
lifting up 


in shadows silence 
only where over further hills the grind of branches 
low whistle of grass 


she meantime out of never eyes under the pall terrific 
bends broods her thought 

and knowing we believe 

the terror the sweet snobbish agonies 

we are impressed with this great moment 

unparalleled decisive 
suspected of the woodland— 


or are 
for all we know for all we'll ever know 
(with cooler night come down) 


over us too the constellations 
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THE LETTER 


Not even an explanation is necessary 
Words as words clear enough 


Only, it would appear, there is something 
something to be sorry for, something 
to regret or to remember 


More than a dull night and a sleepless wall 
Summer is on parade! 


And you will see it when you look at my eyes 
And I will see it when 1 look at your eyes 


Edgar Calmer 


FROM A PROSE SEQUENCE 


You move like a song, filling the afternoon. More eyes to follow 
you, and more words. I want to reach out to far away, where 
you are always, and go very close to you. Are you not prodigal 
of all the splendid things, and wasteful of rich laughter ? Move 
with the slow sweet grace you have, spilling your red and white 
around you, exquisite, careless, young. Look away into the sky. 
What you want is there certainly, and there’s no dream for it. 
Be patient with silence. The true moment comes, some other time, 
near you. The watchful trees know this, and the earth you love 
so well. Tell this to the night wind that is troubled at your door 
way. 
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SMALL POEMS 


I 


There is bitterness in the Spring Air 


that savors of winter. 


There is bitterness in my spirit 


after I have kissed you. 
II 


Don’t shriek, my lady, 
My wondrous peacock, 
I want to love you. 


Now that I love you, 
Oh, shriek, my lady, 

My wondrous peacock, 
Or I shall die. 


III 


My eyes have drained you, 
woman, 

But now and then, 

you spill 

a little water — 

on the aridity. 


ty 


I choose to be a prince 
of ancient times: | 
but, unmistakably, 

I go around, 

like a rag picker 

of modern days. 
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V 


You mean great things, 

my little girl. 

But I keep on looking at your feet, 
They are so small. 
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VI 


They that come to see me, 
Complain that I have broken nerves: 
They, for me, have broken faces, 
Where the smile struggles in vain, 
danceless broken limbs, 

broken mouths, 

Flooded up, twisted up, mangled up. 
more evident than my broken nerves. 
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Flowers belie all pessimists : 
singing in the sun 

a song older 

than human passions. 


QUEER THINGS 


One nostril means latin, 
The other means greek. 


My legs will be 

; little steel rods, 
which will continue 
trotting after 
I am dead. 


My arms are 

two useless limbs 

when I stand on my head, 
(Which I never do). 


My mouth, too often open, 
will be my despair — 
clogged and sputtering 

and drivelling, — 

when I'll be very old (which 
will never be) 


I hate my head 

z My rotting head 

¥y which will never fall of itself 
like any decent pear. 

It has the intention 

of flying up to the sky, 

but it will always trail in the dust: 

eating grime and dirt, 

screaming erotic songs, 

begging all the world 

to enter in it. 
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THE WASTED EARTH 


(Fragment). 


by Emily Holmes Coleman 


I 


There is there is a shrill scarred pasty scorching night 
Summer of heat and stress 

There is a crusted mountainside 

Dim in an awakening from desperate dream 

When fast to the primrose of the naked earth I hold 
And sing to her young chagrin. 


Sing to the guardians of the sun’s white battlements 

Sing to the green cankered hallways of the marsh’s lowered door 
Sing and above to the men of the sweating vineyards 
And when night drops cursing into her damp bed of sallow moss 
Sing to a blazing sky of famished love 


II 

Gloating pots of cream, thick flooded pots of cream, lush effulgent — 
cream of despair and sickness, cream of petty larceny, of glutting 
courting sunrise. Poor pots, siick pots, rotting pots in the elbow. 
Cream lush with marshy ground and naked in the spring. Out 
of amazed white narrow spouts comes belching this sullen cream. 
Under a lilac bush she found a rest and the summer air was ‘ 
cut with a green-gusted razor. Warmth of groggy air, thick with 
summer and dysentery. Thick, cut her ear, sickening summer wind, 
under this clean crying lilac bush the murkiness of fresh cut grass 
is limp to the touch and purple to the keen-lit senses. O to my 
hands fresh trim-cut grass and upon my feet lay borders of still 
periwinkle. 
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Ill 


There is not a thing in the earth that she cannot eat—the frozen 
mould of frost-bitten winter when under the dead-leaved trees she 
culled her bitter aloes— not the drying moods of apples, brewed in 
the pan over fires of distress. Come to the trees, fires of the au- 
tumn, they will make of your hard stones beds of pine needles. 

Down upon the inanimate stars, lay down her head, lay bare her 
knees and the calves of her legs. There will be glowing fields of 
alfalfa for her bedding. Out upon the night, sing! 


Stars, great stars, numbers and fullness of them! 
Sing grandiosely of firmaments of ether 
Where shining men beat tomtoms of war and love! 
Sing untold measures of dominant faithless stars 
Sing to the unholy night—lay down your wretched canopies 
And make of the night 
A crying flight 


IV 


Wilted of the sunrise, no one can wrench from her her staves. 
Carve them in mud of the sandstorm and they will melt into fi- 
gures of gold butter and into white stone cold earthen holy jars 
will be put the butter for the dayspring. Butter lurching in the 
churn, buttermilk retching from the fulfillment. 

Down in files of silken harmony stray negligently and with pain 
the line of cows. Come to the fore, see that your milk is dry. 
Bray not to the relentless bars, your calf is cold hanging in a butch- 
er’s wagon. Go to your trees and list. Bright bellowing of cows, 
lean listless springing of their legs in clover. Early in the morning 

_ the jangling of their slow multiplying. 

3 Come up out of the ground, yellow frightened bulb, come out of 
the frozen earth and chant vicissitudes to a god of sorrow. Lay 
softly your dull green stalks upon the fallow ground. Cry into malt- 
ed bitters of black crumbly farcical earth, sodden with crushed 
soaked leaves, thick, thick, heavily ground earthworms. Soak through 
to the bottomless rain. 

Flat in the keen-grained sharp-swived hay, flat face to its 
_ parched hallow smell. Thrust to her nostrils keen living mellow 
_ hay — hay long, springing, agile not resisting her feet-Blithe callow 
fallow hay, yellow in the mist and green to the roots of its bed. 
_ Down crash leap fall into the yellow hay. 


ELig9%.- 


Py es 


In the crispness of the very early morning there are lights of 
small blue raisins in the wistful day. Cobweb bosoms set with seed- 
pearls of frost. Drawn on each life-cast from lupin to fern-fragile 
strainers laid with the dew’s cleam waking. Dew-pots of summer 
rain, lush in the glittering sun. Bowing stems of white Canterbury 
bells, bells of stillness and summer, mountain pines and cock-crowing. 
Swift to the brightest awakening in a dull-warm garden, gray gera- 
nium leaves heavy to the soddensun. Out of the mists twists of bird- 
curdling. Birds in the mist and twitching to the sun. Come all ye 
things of the early morning, come to my famished senses, dulled 


‘ with cold and city rain! Come closer to my vital organs and settle 


in my brain and on my thighs. Come forward to my eyes and 
sink lustfully into my thighs and seize my breasts in the warm 
hands of your golden waste. Press close to my hody, sink, sink into 
my womb. 


VI 


There falls pettishly over the mountains in the East the lull 
of thunder. Under bushes scurry the chickens, in tops of dead trees 
black shining crows settle into their stormy nests. Black cold feather- 
ridden sky, moulting the desolate rain. Crush upon this soft hot 
earth, lay desperately upon its flat bosom floods of parsimony. Cull 
into a withered basket long dried leaves of a summer day. 

Golden monuments of sorrow, the bees sweep gustily the grass. 
They will hustle into their dimbrowed haunts and climb awkward 
and determined to flash the meteors of the day. Where should bees 
be but in the clitoris of a flower ? Close to its warm fragrance, 
lusty dew. Down into its unmerciful blessedness, its natal spring. 
Prong into its depths, wrench from it its blood. A bee glistening 
over a lily and out of the sun there sprays a benediction. 


é Vil 
Things of the earth, things of the earth! O come to me all things 
of the earth, come to my shining lips, come to my hips wedged 
between my thighs and sighing! Ever in this immortal morning 
lost crying in the waters of the pine needles will my blossoms he 
scattered and my freedom read. I will sit fitfully upon this hill and 
my eyes will grow into sizzling buds of arrogance. 


OE el 


Hiart Crane 


THE MANGO TREE 


Let them return, saying you blush again for the Great Great-Grand- 
mother. It’s all like Christmas 

When you sprouted Paradise adiscard of chewing-gum took place. 
Up jug to musical, hanging jug just gay spiders yoked you first, 
— silking of shadows good underdrawers for owls. 

First-plucked before and since the Flood, old hypnotisms wrench 
the golden boughs. Leaves spatter dawn from emerald cloud-sprockets. 
Fat final prophets with lean bandits crouch: and dusk is close 

under your noon, 

you Sun-heap, whose 
ripe apple-lanterns gush history, recondite lightnings, irised. 
9 O mister Senor 

missus Miss 

Mademoiselle 

with baskets 

Maggy, come on 


Oe 


transition 


THE STRANGER 
by Caresse Crosby 


A silver bird and a bird of gold 

I harnessed to my chariot of hope 

The silver bird wore bells on silver wings 

The gold one yoked with filaments and strings of gold. 
pare 

Myself the charioteer, with whip and lash 

Urged on the upward pair 

And drove the flashing team 

To where a hilltop rose beyond the utmost slope. 


Down-lighting there beside an emerald fire 

I poured from swift hands out upon the day 

A freight of Tyrian Sapphires and a bright display 
Of crimson beads— 


.The silver bird arose and belled soft wings, 
The golden bird slipped from his golden strings. 


But once my treasures spilled upon the ground 
I stilled my heart, and warrior-fashion found 
Against my chariot wheels of beaten bronze 
Warm sleep— , 
Deceiving phantom for my eyes were strung 
With visions winter-cold 

And from the Towers of Thenalia 

Swarmed a mistral fold of sheep — 


One here, one there, one everywhere 
And over all soft snow and crystal sleet — 


(I felt the golden feathers nearer creep) 


The fire dwindled and the hill and sky 
rekindled 
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Caresse Crosby 


While the snowfall, hardly falling, softly fell — 
Upon the sea, and on the distant shore. 


Hail land that never was! 
The air is stilled once more 
and [ — 


No more O Father 

from your hands 

The Gift of Love. 

Once only and forever all of love 
Was given 

Crimson ribbons, damson grapes, 
with tears above. 


Unavail us the tears of the heart 
And the heart-beats that count 
Are the shears as they swing 
With the weight of the robe — 


You have girt us with wool that 

is shorn of the sheep 

And the perilous breasts of our youth 
You have folded in fleece, 

O my Father 

Our mouths you have stopped 

with the harvested herbs of the wood, 
And your tent was of flax and 

of hemp were the seams of 

its pattern ! 


* 
* » 


Now the far lands draw near, 

Since the speed and the force of our 
travel is heat, 

Heat born of the forest and hill — 


Far lands drawing near ! 

O freshets of earth give us life for our flight 
And the drip and the dole of our loins 

We willleave you as wage for our thirst. 


anarthy ax" 
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* 
* * 


The golden bird is sleep beneath my hand 
No measured circuit 

Or fixed limit planned. 

The bird of silver thrusting at my side 

Is steed to mount, 

And so astride 

To beautiful and endless otherwheres 
Away ! 

Below me on the plain ten lovers kneel 
Above, around, about ° 
The wheeling endless wheels 


* 
» * 


Behind the sun a stranger hides 

I will show him the sweet in the 
curve of my side — 

And a rhythm unsung we will sing — 


* 
* * 


Against the sun 

O my lover you stand 

And I 

against the sun and the hills 
and the world. 


Infinitesimal pause of the cyele 
Swift prick of Time Past 


and the mountains the sea 

And my love 

O my lover around me and over 
and in me forever 


* 
* * 


But forever the primary sigh of the flesh 


and the womb that is caught 
in the turn of the plough 


FORE 


for I have been 


Caresse Croshy ee bs 

O fertile device in the circle of a 
how and of how Bc 
YP. (7 

O steed made of silver what hope have we now! : 
tee 

Sink back to the hilltop and back ae 
to the plain = 
We must lie with the cattle as “ie 
others have lain. a 
We must yield to the rain. 3 
Intentional kiss for intentional pain — a 
Will the Stranger still linger there | = 


back of the Sun! 


I rise again : 
My feet are tangled now. a 
About me now the clinging ‘> 
lace of hands ch 

The hardly-heard triumphant Rie 
weak commands ; 
of tendrils draining deep for sap — aa 


What if the silver bird and gold Pie 
Should wait and wait and I grow old? 


O wait! 


and I have guessed 
and I have seen 
and I must wholly something know. 


9? 


The golden bird: “ Arise, and we will go. 


* 
* * ‘oe 


But our linen is tinged “4 
with the shame of our sex ae 
and the stain of our rose a 
is a wound to be hid. : 


transition 


I have bartered with youth 

For a cycle of fears 

O my son 

You are young 

You are youth without years. . 


And I moulded you, I, in the long of a day. 
In the morning with pain 

In the evening with shame 

And at night with a prayer — 


I have fashioned you fair ? 
Is it true, is it true — 
Put your feet to the fields 
Give your strength to your play 
I am free — I am through. 
The golden wings are tremulous 
and I 
(while arms lean earthward) 
yearn, 

and we must fly — 


A drift of dust 

and our shadow gone over 

Erased from the fields 

lost into the sun 

O my bird of gold 

You are wax to flames x 
and your wings unmould. 

Only flight remains. 


How your speed is cold! 


Must it be to the heart of the sun bright through 
Shall eyes see — Can I tell it is you? 


7 ey 3 ~ | 


O stranger so masked by such light 

If I knew — if I knew. 

Your burning is dont to my flesh and O dont 
I am tortured with flame. 
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= Wane fire about and above and below me 


: ee a 2 ee eee gd 
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— Earesse Crosby | 


and through me again 


Whereby shall I find you 
or shall I go — 


And Stranger your name ? 


2 
» * 


A silver bird and a bird of gold 

I harnessed to my chariot of hope 

The silver bird wore bells on silver wings 
The gold one yoked with filaments and strings of gold, 


And I the charioteer with word and song 

Urged on the upward pair ! 

The moon was with us — 

But the sun was yonder } 
Ever beyond and always otherwhere ! 


transition 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF MADNESS 


by Hlarry Crosby 


1 


As boys raise a kite in the air so there is lifted into my brain 
the word Explosion which explodes and explodes in the intellect 
for hours at a time, and no matter how much I wish to direct 
my mind to other objects and banish the explosions, I find myself 
unable to do so because the word keeps exploding in my mind to 
the exclusion of all other thoughts. I am during the entire time 
aware that the explosion is subconscious and does not belong to the 
train of my own cogitations. 


2 
I can cause good sense to appear as insanity, distort the wisest 


institutions of civilized society into the practices of barbarians and 
strain Christianity into a jest book. 


3 : 


My heart is a madhouse for the twin lunatics of her eyes. 


4 

I rejoice in that dangerous automatic liberty which deprives man_ 

of the volition which constitutes him a being responsible for his 
actions. 


5 


I continually feel hurricanes of magic storming into me as wild 
and insane as eagles catapulting themselves into the sun. 


Sep) 


\ 


Hiarry Crosby 


I have heard for days and nights on end the reverberation crash- 
ing in my head of all the skyscrapers and buildings of the world, 
the reverberation of the crashing of ships in the fog at sea, the 
reverberation of the crashing of iron thoughts on the cold floor of 
the brain. 


r 


/ 


There is in me the infernal fury of the Sun by means of which 
I practice atrocities on the philistines. The operation of my fury is 
instantaneous and I abandon them to the malignity of my scorn 
and ridicule. 


8 


All compromise with me is impossible. 


) 


The inward nerves of my vision are beyond the sentiments of my 
heart and have no communication with the operations of my intellect. 
I boast of having effected this in a very complete manner by hav- 
ing caught and distilled certain rays of light from the Sun. 


10 


Because of a machine of light in my brain, because of the inter- 
position of a wall of words (amor fire velocity invulnerability), be- 
cause of the spells and incantations of a Sorceress I am beyond 
the force of assailment. In order to ascertain whether this be true 
or not let them decapitate me. They will find a hollow shell where 
once the Arrow burned. It will have gone to Ra.. 
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THE FALCON 


by Lyle Donaghy 


The slick numb gin beneath the trapping post 

Corrodes the falcon’s limbs — those limbs 
From which the choughs veered windily 
Under the granite headland. 


The chain lies still upon the rocks: the long 

Keen eyes are lidded heavily — those eyes 
Which only closed when the hot gorge 
Had followed flight and stoop; 


The gin teeth shut, now on a bone-breadth, 

But the iron-hurt beak is unfrenzied — that beak 
From which the chough gore dropped 
So often down ledge and ledge. 


The rabbit bait dries from the bones — he shall] not return 

To his shapely mate, nor ascend with new 
Sticks to the nest, nor chisel with wide 
Wing his steely sky. 


eee (iV 


THIS SILENCE 


not in this silence 

noisy needles stitching steel © s 
the quiet indians pitched their tepees peacefully . 
who would embroider bleak angles upon the blue silk of the sky 
o deer that paused a frozen dream 

these bones these iron bones these clanging iron bones ng 
the fish leaped and the beavers, tails were splashing “a 
mask these bones with pale petrified flesh 
o tree dark mountains tipped with snow 
rouge them with tinted lifeless stone ar 
where is your rugged pantomine 

the dynamos are moaning in their tombs 


not in this silence 
red and green rings on the flowing mass. 
the muffled drums that ran the forest corridors 
cyclopean eyes are winking through the tireless night 
a gaunt moose bellowed his taut pain 
© agonizing siren screaming fear 
the lightning spawned her livid brats in air 
o neon signal red as anger 
the clouds curdled and tumbled to the soil 
now raucous voices electrically raging 


not in this silence 
© pyramided rust and death 


~ 
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transition 


EXILE 


by Leon-Paul Fargue 


A nymph has turned back in 
the red salt of autumn 


a chrisalis has shone in 


the scalded paste of smoke. 

A city! again a city 

that peers through its web 

with its dusty resin portraits : 

the ant-eater that devours the stars 
battling for the last honey 

with the steel moth that digs 

its plough-share in the sky. 


The fire tinkles in the kitchen. 

Man makes his doll laugh. 

The light-house stretehes itself in the darkness 
that slinks out to sea like a beggar. 
And once I stopped towards 
evening, in the heart of summer, 
beneath a ventless door. And there 
one drank deep court-yards with 
their hurried foot-steps, treacherous faces, 
and savage-looking shops, 

and poisonous vague things 

that I scarce dared to name. 

And once at night I stopped 

before the sealed and walled-up door 
where music filled my ears. 

My heart beat. I had leapt back 
into the retreat, into the turning 
where a badly-hidden secret gleams. 
But at the end of a passage 

I saw the shadow sitting 

tailorwise. I saw it waiting 

beneath the arm-pit of a spider. 


2s AOR 
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: 
Leon-Paul Fargue 


Along the passage-way made filthy 

by the stagnant snorting of crows, 

in a suburban subway station, 

at the drum-beat of the door 

beaten again and questioned by 

the rotten eggs of smoke, beneath 

the graduated eyes of scales 

which reflect the cemetery 

where the news woman weeps 

in her dark shawl for her dead son, 
along the paths of sorrow I have drunk 
the hollow breath of wretched trains 
that sleep and change their flies 

in the deep and greasy pit 

where night grumbles and drips. y 
Like them, I roll along a 
my calvary, like them at last 

I gain the ultimate chapel between 4 
long files of sick men, and like them ; 
I always follow my companions. 


Pe ye sae 


Come back. Save thy poor child 

who weeps through thy absent eyes. 
Speak to me from the depths of the pool 
or else from the remaining skies, 

if they are made of earth’s remains. 

I am small. Thou art so tall. 


Yes. It is over. I take on thy thoughts. 
I recognize that all my sorrow 
was the result of my desires. 
Thou seest. I am ealm and hopeful. 
Make me leave my visible body. 
I will clamber up the ladders 
of trials and of wounds, 
I will pass through all systems, 
incubus of all the suns, 
drop of fire, drop of mud, 
in my thirst for knowing thee. 
_ Without thee, without thy hard kindness, 
my life is the dream of a dream 
haunted by too-tender ghosts. 
In the city that deafens itself 
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transition 


like a fruit full of ear-wigs, 

in front of the wall where I watch, 
competitive canvas of death, 
beneath the racket of speech, 

in the chattering of the mind, . 
in the stye where I undress 

the sea-weed and the clay of love, 
in the throbbing where I am thrown 
by the gun-shot of the sea 

which I receive like a message 

on the wanderings of my heart, 

I need thy injustice. 

‘ Without thee, I am, without it, 

like the corpse of an unknown man, 
his hair slimy with sweat t 
matted upon his lead-blue brow, 
that has fallen upon foreign soil 
in the midst of a great gathering 
which cannot understand his face. 


Translated from the French by j 
Epouarp Robpiti. ; 

3 ; 
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SOMEWHAT MONDAY 


by Charles Henri Ford 


there is a hill here and the green blades slyly with nostalgia 
a mockingbird says aw now aw now with eyes congealing drops of 
sweat 


i find no fault with the snakes lovely 

or why reproach a petal for its perfectness 

there are worse things than a hawk’s swiftness 

there is an icy image latent and the phlegm of drudgery in throats — 
and throats j 
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LOWER, FARTHER, THE ANCIENT FORMS 


Her eyes belong to honor, her lips to peril 
Vainly did I lose her always she was near me 
All to undo naught to begin again 


In the firey joy of cries 

On the chaste pyre of tears 

In the night in the wind in time 

Her laughter and her smile have never left me. 


* 
* * 


Night of my hands closed over my heart 

What frightful happiness do you ceaselessly bring 
Never saved never living the love of my love 

Is the sole reason of an imprisonment 


* 
* . 


Thinking to win I lost everything 
Having lost you I won you 

You are mine but you are not 
You are but you are no-one’s 


And what shall I do with your reality 
You who are only my life 
Twice a shadow for desire and for forgetting 


* 
» . 


I sought you all the night through 
The sky devoured the stars 

Faces passed flowed 

Like the sands of a mirage 


Everything fell into the enemy’s hands 
The vast space leaned forward 

_ Leaned again closed again 

On a cold and naked mouth. 
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, On the road that leads back from nowhere. 


aS | J “ a : 
transition 


All about me time congealed 
A mist®a freezing a form 
A face etched itself 

But it was never hers 


Shapeless image of my heart 
Long night how you crush me 
A shadow passes then fades 

Is it yours is it my hand 


Colors have nothing more to lose 
Nor my soul aught to gain 
Still for you for love . 
Shall I not win the day . 


The day of the birds and the bells | 
The day lost in its leafage 
Like a madman | 


* 
\ * * 


With the grace of fire 

With the flame of avowal 

You who unpeople the silence 
Let me at last speak your name 


Crown of my nights 
Dawn of my dreams 
O my love lost in the secrets of blood 


You are she whom I love and I await you 
You are she whom I await and I call you 
You are she whom I call and I speak your name 


I speak your name and you do not hear 
I speak your name and you do not answer 


Are you deaf are you mute are you dead. 


Translated from the French by 
EUGENE JOLAS. Chem 
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Charles Hodges Jr 


AH, IF IT WERE NOT FOR THE WALLS THAT LIE 
BETWEEN 


Ah, if it were not for the walls that lie between, walls so easy 
to climb and yet with shadows that cover the face of the earth, 
the echoes of our souls could mingle and produce a symphony that 
only our clay destiny could turn to the cacophony or cheap melody 
of the mob. Better still if we both could burst the prison of our 
beating hearts and cast ourselves headlong into the cold space where 
echoes roll forever and sing with all their overtones. 

For there is found the answer to all our questions, the fulfilment 
of all our longings, the power-house of that vague spark that causes 
us to guess at its existence and best of all peace everlasting, sleep 
with dreams so glorious that once sleeping we would never wish 
to wake. 

Yet something holds us back, halting half-knowledge of clay, the 
mad example of the multitude, the generosity of the brain, the hope 
that destiny will cease to be inexorable. 
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PERSONAL POEM FOR C. AND G. 


by Lord Lymington 


Thus after the matelot onion soup 

(The Sun-yellow sailing boy eating for friendship 
Into my loneliness.) 

And you too were playing 

Hoodman blind in garden cities. 


Yet our Cartography’s 

Not graved so in the Stars 

For “ the nine men’s morris is turned to mud 
Our river has o’erflow’d his pelting continents ” 


But 
We shall regather 
— Dead bulls bloating the whirl-pool — 
We shall regather 
— Dead fish in the hedges — 
We shall regather in our currents 
When chastity is dead 


We will be power sluicing the dynamo 
turbines in spray 

We will be channels 

Purpose through wasteland 

We will be flood and ebb 
Rafting the tide 


We will be deep river 
Tawny 
With soil 
In colloidal suspension 
— Salt our precipitate — 
We will with our freshets desalt the Dead Sea — 
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Bravig Imbs 


EPISODE 


‘* Mrs. Torrens has fallen into the water, ’’ announced 
Mr. Roseberry very gravely, and I tried to turn away, 
as, with some difficulty, he lifted the rigid mannikin 
onto the dock. 


On the yacht a few hours before, I had admired her 
floating blue veil. She was dressed all in blue, 

** for the sea,’ she said, and the veil floated 
horizontally several azure yards in the air. 


Now the veil was wet and bedraggled. Mr. Roseberry 
attempted to float it once more, but the painted 
smile of Mrs. Torrens discouraged him. “ For the 
sea, ’’ he said resignedly. The condors circled. 


Bravig Imbs : 


4 POEM 


Doldrums. Nor dip the oar; the prow, immobile upon the swollen Me 
womb of waters, drips quietly. The stars drip also. With light. In a 
the north the waves run quicksilver, sculptured in the night ice. 
The balm waters here rest enshaled, marmoreal. 


Dart, dart, quicksilver of pain, spark, spark, heaven of south and 1 
north; break, stone, and the sea rends: the gloss is gone, there 
is a rude swaying, a cry. 


) Acry. Behold in the depths, the paling crystal of a star. Star | 
_ or anemone. F 
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SCHOOL OF... 
by Thomas MeGreevy 


EASTER SATURDAY NIGHT (Free State) 


She died of a_ fever 
And no-one could save _ her 
And that was the end of sweet 


Molly Malone 
Bul... 


Prelude 


Ter-ot. Stumble. Clock-clock, clock-clock. 

Heavy turning wheels of lurching cab 

On midnight streets of Dublin shiny in the rain. 
No trams squirt wide the liquid mud at this hour. 


The dark-and-light-engulfing cab is 
Wheels through the wetness . me 
Bringing me 
From empty, healthy air in Mayo he 
To Dublin’s stale voluptuousness. * yay 


Trot 
Trot 
Clock-clock 


Such rutty, muddy streets to clock clock-clock on, horse. 


I inside 

With torso waving 

Hold the seat with sluteal muscles. . 
Trot p i 


as Se 


- You cannot pick up those pieces.. 


— Look! look! 


Se what. is it? 
What ? 


No, not Kathleen, 


? Only Molly, 


ss Lal Moareccy. 


eo ty a 


Doomequick Street 

And Doomequick’s moulting swans 
Middle-aged 

Drably-white 

Sleeping now and 


How long since your last confession ? 


The lamplight lurchly lights wet (lurch me) houses... 
There one wrecked 

A rotting tooth in Doomequick’s rotting head 
Nineteen-sixteen perhaps 

Or fierce, frightened, pretty Black-and-Tans 

Like matadors i 


Rain, rain...... 


Wrecks wetly mouldering under rain 
Everywhere 

Remember Belgium 

In Belgium and the north.. 


But oh, Phoenicians on your crimson seas 
And seats 

Gombeenmen on your blue hills 

No man hath greater lunacy than this... 
Yet lunacy is miracle. 


There, behind that empty eye-socket 
What ? : 


No, don’t look... 
_ That’s Kathleen 
Kathleen is so seldom in Dublin 


(Sweet Molly) 
epEIne herself to green sonitaval 


I Abe indeed is not gone 


nk ee ee © Pe 


fonmaran? 


But that red moss rose 
Withers into its green coat now. 


In a green great coat 

And wet lamplit shade 
Annihilation 

And realisation 

That’s what Browning found 
(With whom) 

At the doin’s 

In the ruins 


Soldiers of the queen my lads 
But /all of us together 
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But how long till your swagger-stick blossoms ? 


3. 


The king his inns behind 

Poor king’s a-cold.. 

Poor inns o’court 

To be all but all of Gandon left 


When the Custom House took iire 
Hope slipped off her green petticoat 
The Four Courts went up in a spasm 
Moses felt for Hope 


Folge mir Frau 

Come up to Valhalla 

To Gile na gile 
The brightness of brightness 
Towering in the sky over Dublin 
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Thomas MeGreey 


The dark sloblands be 
Wet glory 


Dark night has come down on us mother 
And we 


low in their glory 


Do not look for a star 
Or Valhalla 


; 4 
} . 
How the giants crumble drearily 


Said enthusing Gaulish Gandon 
To Anglo-Irish Smyth 

You’re Michelangelo his peer 
Said Dublin then Hear Hear 
So Dublin’s rows 

Of Michelangelos... 


‘My muse how thou art costive | 


Neptune might drive off Famine and Despair 
Could he drive off despair 

Sut against our sea-green he was ill-aspected 
And Neptune ill-aspected... 

1 weep for Hippolyte 

Het Neptune crumble in the rain 


bt the gods of the Romans go after 
e arts of Iran 


they are gone they are gone 
don and Smyth 
Ve have no Smygandons to-day 
Jur Smyths bloom discreetly in narcissus beds 
2 matrimonial suburbs 
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A Our Gandons turn mariner 
And quarrelling sail oceans . My 


“a Oh a wet sheet and a row 

Baa) And a wind that 

i |: And the rain 

mg That’s all there is for sweet Molly 
ee Though she seek in the night 
ae For dangerous occasions of beauty 
tah Vent creator... 

nome Vivificantem 

BH) How long ? 

A How long ? 


ey How long since 

ee Long 
ap Since 

Ba, Ego le 
: A lifted moving hand 
And ego te absolv- 
Unreality 


Here’s the plaster riddle-me-riddle-me-rie 
Backfiring on Albrecht der Jude 
Rotting rain-soaked wreaths against it... 


And they 
And it 
And all 


Artists 

Married 

Dead 

Soldiers in shadow 
Cabs 

And Molly 

And me 


Merely multiple 
In the wet night 


How long ? 
How long ? 
How long since ? long till... ? 


Trot 
Tr 
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When we return 

From death 

To our second life 

It is no longer the same Christianity 
It is orient air expresses a 
Golden horns ¢! 
) And silver gilded horns me 
4 At Con- 4 
| Stantinople... pat 


Here twas scarlet and black - 
Green and black 
Starch white streaked with cadaver black 
Yes, Griinewald . 5 
And Picasso ae 


My rose of Tralee turned gray in its life 

A tombstone gray 

Not pearled 

But a moment now I suppose 

For a moment I may suppose 

Gleaming blue 
_ Silver blue is 

Gold Rose ‘a 
And the light of the world ae 
‘ Prado Museum, Madrid. a 
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A rich fig tree | a 
_ ‘The large leaves lovely to see Re 
The fruits delicious to taste Rs 


It was manured with a dung of English literature ae 
_ And a slag of Catholic theology io 
- But these have been tried elsewhere La BI 
Here the earth was fertile ae 
_ The root strong ie 
_ The gardener knew how to entrap the sun se i 
And to anticipate the listing a 
Of even the gentlest wind. 
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FOOTBALL MATCH 


by J. M. Reeves % 


Could but the curves, the ares tall or low spanning 

that the ball from head or foot uprising 

traces impermanently in air | 
as a stick upon water, not be swallowed and 
merged in unreceptive utter blankness, oh 
but upward and downward selfcontinuous 
remain imprint, like windows on retina 
glance shifted suddenly. 

Then , 

in the air would be pattern 

intricate parabolous sinuing 

curves intersecting of circles non-concentric 
with each fresh thud receiving 

addition complication, resolving to a final : 
pattern mind-undreamt. ‘ 


ie 
: 
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Mugh Sykes 


MUSIC IN AN EMPTY HOUSE 


The house was empty and 
the people of the house 
gone many months 


Months for the weevil 
for the patient worm 
: timber-mole softly tunnelling 
for the parliament 
\ of rats 


Footsteps slink past 
damp walls 
down 
long 
corridors 


Slow feet 
a warily scuff 
: _ bare boards 
; _ The much-bitten 
tapestry 
holds 
| many 
ri moths 


In a certain curtain’d room 
4 the halting steps evade 
chairs white shrouded 


To twitch the winding-sheet 
around a grand piano 
thin phalanx of sound 
sharp rat’s teeth edge yellow 
with decay 


sey BO 


The much-bitten 
tapestry 
holds . 
many uy 
moths ‘ OY 


On rat’s teeth-edge oe 
fingers preparate | 
hesitate Loe 


Then falling send | ‘ 
as tenantry j 
damp-muffled chords 
rusting strings , 

a still-born song gy 

4 


Their fortissimo The tattered oF 
scarce tapestry % 
stirs holds 
near many 
cobwebs moths 


THE INDUSTRIAL 
NE PEEOS 


Charles Sheeler came to Paris last spring and showed me the 
photographs of his conception of industrial America. I felt in 
them a remarkable sense of dynamic magic, and a revelation of 
the fantastic in the camera. He gives the plastic-objective motif 
a new dimension. 

The almost puritanical rigidity of his studies should not blind 
us to the inner force and beauty inherent in them. The illusions 
of plane are perfect. There is nothing decorative about them. They 
are mechanical-chemical reflections of the imagination. 

In spite of the fact that certain modern camera-artists have 
achieved surrealist effects through processes of photographic 
** montage ”’, it seems to me that the best effects in photography 
. are still obtainable through a plastic objectivity. This is where 
Sheeler’s magic realism is at its best. His camera gives us the 
finest imaginative possibilities through light and dark arran- 
gements which approach the abstract and crystal purity of poetry. 


EUGENE JOLAS 
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LORATIONS 


THE *AEOLUS’ 
EPISODE OF ULWSSES 


by Stuart Gilbert 


A AE TLE EE TT STE AME SIMRO SRS 


The following pages, with the essay on the Hades episode (the sixth of 
Ulysses), published in the Fortnightly Review, London, July, 1929, are 
the seventh and sixth chapters respectively of my work in preparation : James 
Joyce’s Ulysses, A Study (1). The Aeolus episode of Ulysses is doubtless 
familiar to most transition readers and the first part of this commentary 
(a synopsis) probably contains little or nothing that is new to them; the 
second part, however, deals with certain aspects of Mr Joyce's work which 
have, so far, hardly received the attention they merited. One of these is the 
elaborate technical schema according to which both the work as a whole and 
each individual episode is constructed ; another is the complex correspond- 
ence between each episode of Ulysses and an episode of the adventures of 
Odysseus (Ulysses) as described by Homer. The question is sometimes asked : 
Why should the author have chosen to relate so intensely ‘modern’ a work 
as Ulysses to an heroic epic, composed three thousand years, or more, ago ? 
The full answer to this question cannot be given in a brief introductory 

_ note, but, in the paragraph which follows, the reader will find afew suggest- 
tons thrown out from which he can infer the lines on which a complete answer 
_ to the question would run. 

Ulysses is more than the vivid and realistic picture of a Dublin day ; 
Stephen Dedalus and Mr Bloom, despite their intensely personal vitality, 
_ possess an eternal and universal significance. As in Work in Progress, 
_ 80 in Ulysses, the theme and personages have an absolute, timeless valid- 
: ity, and one of the various methods by which Mr Joyce emphasizes the 
universality of his theme is the specific recall of a realistic narrative of the 
_ past. Ulysses, the great epic of modern life, has a paradigm in the 
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epos of the Odyssey, and the wanderings of Mr Bloom through Dublin are 
in many points analogous to the long, adventurous return of Ulysses to 
his home in Ithaca. And, as in the-natural world, so in its mirror, a work 
of art, resemblances are not accidental or arbitrary ; they are expressions 
of a purpose or ordered force. In the universe any partis a clue to the whole, 
and we may find ** the world in a grain of sand ”’, the epic of mankind in 
a Dublin day. No detail is insignificant to him who has eyes to see; as the 
embryo in the womb sums up within itself the evolution of the race, so any 
day of any life, a Bloomsday, the period between two tracts of darkness (1), 
may serve as a symbol of the life of man, a brief dramatic episode, bounded 
by dark intermissions of forgetting. All truth, as Keyserling remarks, is 
ultimately symbolic, or, to quote an earlier philosopher, ‘* we must find 
out the vertues of things by way of similitude. ’’ That is the true and only 
‘** logic of facts ’’, the way to an experience of ‘‘ super-reclily. ’’ (But 
most of us cannot see the wood for the trees ; too often, in fact, we do not 
see even the trees, but grope our way cursing, breaking our heads, 
damning the Forester...) Ulysses is so created as to compose a complete 
cosmorama ; each episode deals with an appropriate art or science (the work 
as a whole covers the entire field of human discovery), has tts own technic 
and colour and is related to a specific organ or part of the body (the sum of 
these parts being the entire organism). 

Mr Bloom’s day is at once a very real day and a symbol of all days, and 
his wanderings are the epitome of all the wild détours that men have ever 
taken — to find themselves ; ‘“‘ So it returns. Think you're escaping and 
run into yourself. Longest way round is the shortest way home. ” No single 
passage, no technical tour de force, no esoteric allusion in Ulysses is irrel- 
evant or due to a ** mistake ”’ on the creator’s part; in this grain of sand, 
this banal day in the life of an inglorious Dubliner, we may discover an 
exact synthesis of the macrocosm, a compelling symbol of the history 
of the race. 


The scene of this episode is the office of the Freeman’s Journal and 


National Press (2), which Mr Bloom visits in order to arrange for the _ 
publication of an advertisement of Alexander Keyes’ ‘“* high class li- | 
censed premises. ’’ He also hopes to persuade the editor that the Tele- 


(1) Work in Progress, which deals exclusively with the night-hours, is thus the com- 


t* 


plement of Ulysses, an epic of the day. 


(2) This office was burnt down during the rising of 1916. The paper ceased publication 4 


a few years ago, eae an existence of a century and a half. 
e 
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5 Stuart Gilbert 
graph, an evening paper under the same management, should give his 
client a “ puff ” in the “ Saturday pink ”’ edition of that journal. Mr 
Keyes has had an inspiration which Mr Bloom explains to Councillor 
Nannetti, business-manager of the Freeman. ‘‘ Like that, see. Two cros- 
sed keys here. A circle. Then here the name of Alexander Keyes, tea, 
wine and spirit merchant... The idea is the house of keys. You know, 
councillor, the Manx parliament. Innuendo of home rule. Tourists, you 
know, from the isle of Man, Catches the eye you see. Can you do that 2? "’ 
Mr Bloom undertakes to produce the design in question, which has already 
appeared in a Kilkenny paper ; it is this errand which, in the next epi- 
sode but one, takes him to the national library. 

Besides the business activities of Mr Bloom, this episode depicts the 
inner life of a daily paper and there are realistic descriptions of the Tele- 
graph editor, Myles Crawford, and of a conversation on journalistic topics 
between him and some of his cronies, Mr Dedalus, Professor MacHvugh, 
Ned Lambert and others. After Mr Dedalus has left — the eloquence 
of one Dan Dawson, as reported in the Freeman and retailed viva voce 
by Ned Lambert, has given him a thirst — in quest of refreshment, Ste- 
phen appears, escorted by Mr O’Madden Burke, in his role of “ bullock- 
befriending bard. ” Stephen has come to deliver Mr Deasy’s letter on 
the epidemic of foot and mouth disease. He is regaled with a symposium 
of journalistic reminiscence, and profits by his temporary affluence to 
lead the editorial party to a neighbouring bar. ‘ ‘Chip of the old block !’ 
the editor cried, slapping Stephen on the shoulder, ‘Let us go.’ ” 

In this episode Stephen and Mr Bloom come near each other but do not 
meet. The foreman has insisted that, if Keyes is to get his ‘ little puff ”’ 
in the Telegraph, the advertisement must be renewed for three months. 
Mr Bloom hurries off in search of Keyes to arrange the matter. Mean- 
While Stephen arrives. When Mr Bloom returns Stephen is already lead- 
ing his thirsty retinue barwards, walking beside MacHugh. The editor 
follows, in conversation with O’Molloy. Mr Bloom hurries, breathless, 
towards the former. ‘‘ Just this ad. I spoke with Mr Keyes just now. 
He'll give a renewal for two months, he says. After he’ll see. But he wants 
a par to call attention in the Telegraph too, the Saturday pink... What 
will I tell him, Mr Crawford ? ” 

The editor’s reply is terse and rude. 

Mr Bloom catches sight of Stephen in front. ‘‘ Wonder is that young 
Dedalus the moving spirit. Has a good pair of boots on him today. Last 
ime I saw him he had his heels in view. ”” 

Thus in this episode, as in the subsequent scene at the national libra- 
Ty, Mr Bloom and his spiritual son come within an ace of meeting each 
Other. That meeting and the culminating “ recognition ’’ take place 
only when Bloomsday nears its climax, in the Circe episode ; destiny 
S fulfilled only at the third attempt. 
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In Aeolus the text is split up into brief sections, each headed with 
a caption composed in the journalistic manner (1) .An early section in 
which O’Molloy is described handing round cigarettes is headed : THE 
CALUMET OF PEACE. A reference to the Nelson Column is headed : 
HORATIO IS CYNOSURE THIS FAIR JUNE DAY ; ina later sec- 
tion Professor MacHugh remarks to Stephen: ‘* You remind me of 
Antisthenes, a disciple of Gorgias, the sophist. It isssaid of him that 
none could tell if he were bitterer against others or against himself. 
He was the son of a noble and a bondwoman. And he wrote a book in 
which he took away the palm of beauty from Argive Helen and handed 
it to poor Penelope. *’ This passage is headed : ) 


| 
SOPHIST WALLOPS HAUGHTY HELEN SQUARE ON | 
PROBOSCIS. SPARTANS GNASH MOLARS. | 
ITHACANS VOW PEN IS CHAMP. 


The conversation in the editorial office turns mainly on journalistic 
*“ shop ’’. Ned Lambert reads Dan Dawson’s speech : —the transcenden 
translucent glow of our mild Irish twilight that mantles the vista far and 
wide till the glowing orb of the moon shines forth to irradiate her silver 
effulgence. ‘“* High falutin stuff, *’ thinks Mr Bloom. ‘“ Bladderbags. ~ 
‘* Doughy Daw! ’’ MacHugh cries. . 


‘* WHAT WETHERUP SAID 


‘* All very fine to jeer at it now in cold print but it goes down like 
hot cake that stuff. He was in the bakery line too wasn’t he ? Why they 
call him Doughy Daw. Feathered his nest well anyhow... Daughter 
engaged to that chap in the inland revenue office with the motor. Hooked 
that nicely. Entertainments open house. Big blow out. Wetherup always 
said that. Get a grip of them by the stomach. ” i 

This Wetherup is mentioned again in Ulysses (page 167) in a simila 
context — a statement of the advantages of keeping a good table and 
open house. Nothing more is known of this curiously named personage, 
whose only claim to immortality seems to lie in the phrase quoted above. 

Professor MacHugh,in a rhetorical flight, compares the Irish and Greeks, 
pioneers of spirituality against materialist empire-builders of past 
and present times. 

‘“* “The Greek ! Kyrios ! Shining word ! The vowels the Semite and thé 
Saxon know not. Kyrie! The radiance of the intellect. I ought to profess 


(1) It will be noticed that the style of the captions is gradually modified in fhe co rse 
of the episode ; the first are comparatively dignified, or classically allusive, in the Vie 
torian tradition ; later captions reproduce, in all its blataney, the catchpenny slicknes 
of the modern press. This historico-literary technique, as here employed, is a preparation 
for the presentation of the same method, but on the grand scale, a stylistic tour de fore 
in a later episode, the Owen of the Sun. i 
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the cloaca-maker will never be the lords of our spirit. We are liege sub- 
jects of the catholic chivalry of Europe that foundered at Trafalgar and 
of the empire of the spirit, not an imperium, that went under with the 
Athenian fleets at Aegospotami. Yes, yes. They went under. Pyrrhus, 
misled by an oracle, made a last attempt to retrieve the fortunes of 
Greece. Loyal to a lost cause...’ 

‘They went forth to battle, ’ Mr O’Madden Burke said greyly, ‘but 
they always fell.’ ”’ 

‘Myles Crawford tells the tale of ‘‘ the great Gallaher ’’ (see the story 
of this successful journalist in Dubliners: A Little Cloud), who brought 
off a ‘scoop’ at the time of the Phoenix Park political murders (1881), 
by telegraphing details of the murderers’ movements to the New York 
World in an ingenious code, based on an advertisement in a back num- 
ber of the Freeman. 

“* «History !’ Myles Crawford cried. ‘The Old Woman of Prince’s Street 
was there first. There was weeping and gnashing of teeth over that. Out 
of an advertisement. Gregor Grey made the design for it. That gave him 
the leg up. Then Paddy Hooper worked Tay Pay who took him on the 
Star. Now he’s got in with Blumenfeld. That’s press. That’s talent. Pyatt ! 
he was all their daddies.’ 

‘Clamn dever,’ Lenehan said to Mr O’Madden Burke. ” 

Lenehan, the practised parasite (vide Two Gallants in Dubliners), 
is much in evidence in this episode, and, amongst other witticisms, laun- 
ches a conundrum which sticks in Mr Bloom’s mind and is recalled by 
him several times in the course of the day. 

Q. What opera resembles a railway line ? 

A. The Rose of Castille. See the wheeze ? Rows of cast steel. Gee ! 

MacHugh quotes “ the finest display of oratory he ever heard, ” 
an ex tempore speech by John F. Taylor in reply to one ‘ pouring the 
proud man’s contumely upon the new movement ”’ for the revival of 
the Irish tongue. 

«Mr chairman, ladies and gentlemen : Great was my admiration in listen- 
ing to the remarks addressed to the youth of Ireland a moment since by 
my learned friend. It seemed to me that I had been transported into a coun- 
try far away from this country, into an age remote from this age, that I 
stood in ancient Egypt and that I was listening to the speech of some high- 
priest of that land addressed to the youthful Moses. And it seemed to me 
that I heard the voice of that Egyptian highpriest raised in a tone of like 


i aughtiness and pride. I heard his words and their meaning was revealed 


FROM THE FATHERS 


4 It was revealed to me that those things are good which yet are corrup- 
ted which neither if they were supremely good nor unless they were 


an 
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good could be corrupted. Ah, curse, you! That’s saint Augustine (1). 

— Why will you jews not accept our culture, our religion and our lan- 
guage ? You are a tribe of nomad herdsmen ; we are a mighty people. You 
have no cities nor no wealth ; our cities are hives of humanity and our galleys, 
trireme and quadrireme, laden with all manner merchandise furrow the 
waters of the known globe. You have but emerged from primitive cond- 
itions ; we have a literature, a priesthood, an agelong history and a polity. 
You pray to a local and obscure idol ; our temples, majestic and mysterious, 
are the abodes of Isis and Osiris, of Horus and Ammon Ra. Yours serfdom, 
awe and humbleness ; ours thunder and the seas. Israel is weak and few 
are her children ; Egypt is an host and terrible are her arms. Vagrants and 
daylabourers are you called; the world trembles at our name. 

But ladies and gentlemen, had the youthful Moses listened to and accept- 
ed that view of life, had he bowed his head and bowed his will and bowed 
his spirit before that arrogant admonition he would never have brought the 
chosen people out of their house of bondage nor followed the pillar of the 
cloud by day. He would never have spoken with the Eternal amid lightnings 
on Sinai’s mountaintop nor ever have come down with the light of inspiration 
shining in his countenance and bearing in his arms the tables of the law, 
graven in the language of the outlaw (2). ” 

‘““ He ceased and looked at them, enjoying silence. 


OMINOUS — FOR HIM 


J. J. O'Molloy said not without regret : 

‘And yet he died without having entered the land of promise.’ 

‘A sudden-at-the-moment-though-from-lingering-illness-of ten-previous- 
lacie as Mant Sa Lenehan said. ‘And with a great future behind 

im. 
_ The opening passage of this eloquent oration and the oriental compar- 
ison involved are suggestive of the transmigration motif discussed in 
an introductory chapter. The Promised Land theme is further developed | 
in the course of this episode in the anecdote invented by Stephen, enti-_ 
tled A Pisgah Sight of Palestine or the Parable of the Plums, an ironic 
fable of two ancient Dublin vestals who consume twenty-four ripe plums 
on the summit of Nelson’s monument, spitting out the plumstones slowly 


between the railings onto the panorama of Dublin far below. — 


‘‘ Then we came to the isle Aeolian, where dwelt Aeolus... in a floa- 

; (1) It is characteristic of this episode that the Father of the Church chosen a 
pana in his citation and expletive should be one of the greatest rhetoricians of all 
imes, ; 
(2) It is significant also that this was the passage from Ulysses chosen by Mr Joy 2e 
for a gramophone record (H. M. V. Paris) made by him, as being the most rhetorical 
passage in the book and thus most easily reproducible (at the time of reading: 1923 . 
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ting island, and all about it is a wall of bronze unbroken and the cliff 
runs up sheer from the sea. His twelve children too abide there in his 
halls, six daughters and six lusty sons ; and, behold, he gave his deugh- 
ters to his sons to wife. And the steaming house echoes all around its 
outer court by day. ’’ Odysseus stayed a whole month with Aeolus and 
was kindly entreated by him. On his departure Aeolus gave him a wallet 
containing all the noisy winds, closely bound with a silver thong, “‘ for 
him Cronos made keeper of the winds, either to lull or to rouse what blasts 
he will. ’’ Sped by a favouring zephyr Odysseus arrived within sight 
of his home and could even perceive his folk tending the beacon fires. 
But, when he laid himself down to sleep, his ship’s company, imagining 
that the wallet was stuffed with treasure, loosed the silver thong. The 
winds broke out and drove the ship violently back to the isle Aeolian. 
And now Aeolus’ temper had changed; he cursed Odysseus, ‘‘ vilest 
of living men, *’ and bade him begone with all speed. 

The characteristic of the palace of the King of the Winds is its noisi- 
ness. This is not (as implied in Butcher and Lang’s translation) the sound 
of revelry by day but a continued roaring of the prisoned winds. 

ruarev 82 te JOypx TEprotevay iCet at avy 

Mr Bloom’s approach to the editorial office, lorded over by Myles 
Crawford, Ruler of the Winds, is beset with a chaos of noises, trams 
‘« right and left parallel clanging ringing ’’, the thud of ‘“ loudly flung 
sacks of letters ’’ loaded in vermilion mailcars, and a rumble of barrels. 
‘«« Grossbooted draymen rolled barrels dullthudding out of Prince’s stores 
and bumped them up on the brewery float. ’’ (The last words are, per- 
haps, a subsidiary recall of the ** floatingisland ”’ of Aeolus.) ‘* He passed 
in through the sidedoor and along the warm dark stairs and passage, 
along the now reverberating boards... Thumping, thumping. Through 
a lane of clanking drums he made his way towards Nannetti’s reading” 
closet. ’’ All through the opening passage of this episode we hear the 
surge and thunder of the printing-press and Mr Bloom has difficulty 
in making himself audible to Nannetti, who, accustomed to this tumult, 
‘* slips his words deftly into the pauses of the clanking. *’ (This passage 
indicates that Mr Bloom has a soft voice, an excellent quality in a can- 
vasser. No direct description of the hero of Ulysses is given in any part 
of the work and we have to build up our impression of his manner and 
appearance from such small hints as this.) 

This analogy between the daily press and the palace of the winds 
is seen to be curiously appropriate if we consider the factual basis of 
Homer’s anthropomorphic description of the isle of Aeolus, girt with a 
wall of bronze, which can be identified, beyond all reasonable doubt, 
with the island of Stromboli. Among the volcanic products found on 
this island is a metallic ore which adheres in flakes to the surface of the 
rocks. This substance is smoothpolished and brilliant as a mirror. Another 
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volcanic product is pumice-stone ; though recently there have been no 
such eruptions at Stromboli, ancient deposits of pumice-stone are found 
on the island and at certain periods Stromboli may have resembled the 
isle of Santorin as it was seen by the French traveller, Thévenot. ‘* Flames 
suddenly rose from the sea-bed in the harbour and from morning 
till evening there was an eruption of pumice-stone, which was hurled 
up into the air with the noise of a cannonade. The air was poisoned and 
many persons died. The waters of the Archipelago were so thickly strewn 
with floating blocks of pumice-stone that, when the wind blew from a 
certain quarter, the harbours were blocked and ships could only enter 
when their company had opened a way with poles. ”’ This is the most 
probable explanation of the “ floating island ”’ of Aeolus. The Aeolian 
island rose sheer from a wide belt of buoyant pumice-stone on which 
it seemed to float. 

Zeus made Aeolus keeper of the winds. Thus, speaking of the isle of 
Strongule (Stromboli), Martianus Capella observed : ‘* The smoke and 
flames of Strongule announce the direction of the winds; to this very 
day the islanders can predict in advance the wind to be expected.””’ 
This belief that by observation of a volcano it is possible to foretell the 
direction from which the wind will come is based apparently on the 


_ fact that the winds appear to have some influence on the nature of a 


volcanic eruption. Thus Spallanzani in his Voyages mentions that on 
Stromboli ‘* when there is a northerly wind, the smoke is white and thin 
and there are few explosions; when the wind is southerly the smoke 
is thick and black and spreads widely over the island ; explosions are 
frequent and violent. ” This information was given him by the islanders, 
who further affirmed that, when the smoke is thick and explosions are 


frequent, these phenomena precede the coming of a southerly wind by 


several days. Spallanzani was, personally, unable to decide whether there 
was any truth in the alleged possibility of making metereological fore- 
casts by observation of the volcano. Strabo’s view seems more rational. 


** Observation shows that wind fans the flames of the volcano and calm — 


weather calms them. ”’ 
This ancient dispute as to whether the volcano is a metereological 
prophet, a‘‘lord of the winds ”’, or the “ lord ” is really a servant, 


obedient to the winds’ caprice, has an obvious journalistic analogy, on 
which it is needless to insist. 


The brazen walls of the palace of Aeolus have, perhaps, their counter- 
part in the tramlines, ‘“* rows of cast steel ”’, which encircle the office. 


The episode begins with a description of the trams starting from the ter- 


minus bound for various parts of the city, slowing, shunting, changing 


trolley, swerving, gtiding parallel. Towards the close of the episode we ‘y 7 
read of a short circuit, the doldrums : “ at various points along the eight 


lines tramcars with motionless trolleys stood in their tracks, bound for 
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or from Rathmines, Rathfarnham, Blackrock, Kingstown and Dalkey, 
Sandymount Green, Ringsend and Sandymount tower, Donnybrook, 
Palmerston Park and Upper Rathmines, all still, becalmed in short cir- 
cuit. °’ The idea of “ circulation ”’, in its journalistic as well as its urban 
application, recurs frequently in this episode and it is relevant that Strom- 
boli was known to the Greeks as Strongule, the circular island. 
_ A buoyant debris, vomited by the printing machines, like pumice 
from a volcano, litters the offices — “* strewn packing-paper, ”’ ‘ limp, 
galleypages, ”’ light ‘* tissues ” which, “ rustling up ”’ in every draught, 
* floated softly in the air blue scrawls and under the table came to 
__ It will be remembered that Aeolus’ conduct towards Odysseus dis- 
_ played that capriciousness which, as sailors know to their cost, is charact- 
eristic of the keeper of the winds. After a friendly welcome and generous 
gifts at his first visit, Aeolus, on the enforced return of his guest, had 
nothing but harsh words for him. Thus, too, the Editor, when Mr Bloom 
hurries off to “ fix up ” the matter of Keyes’ “* ad ’’, genially waves 
him away. j 
_ “ ‘Begone !’ he said. ‘The world is before you.’ 
‘Back in no time,’ Mr Bloom said, hurrying out. " 
_ But, when Mr Bloom returned, the Editor’s mood had changed and 
he refused to listen to his soft-voiced suppliant. “* A bit nervy. Look 
out for squalls. '’ And Mr Bloom, prudent mariner, deemed it safer not 
to insist. ’ 
Odysseus had almost reached his destination, Ithaca, and could see 
the beacons burning on the coast, when the communistic zeal of his men 
irustrated their homecoming and the tempest drove him back. The theme 
af undeserved frustration, of a goal nearly, but not quite, attained, re- 
curs unders several aspects in this episode. There is, for instance, the 
case of Moses who “‘ died without having entered the land of promise, ’ 
‘Mr Bloom’s eleventh-hour failure to secure the promise of a “ puff ”’ 
Tor his client in the evening paper; J. J. O’Molloy tries to get a loan 
4fom the editor but has to “ take the will for the deed, ’’ starts to tell 
story about chief Baron Palles — « everything was going swimmingly ”’ 
when he is brusquely interrupted by Lenehan, and that is the end of 
attempt. J. J. O’Molloy himself, indeed, was one of life’s failures : 
eleverest fellow at the junior bar he used to be, ” but ill-health frus- 
fated the promise of his youth: “ a mighthavebeen. ”’ 
Bushe K. C. is another who failed to “ arrive. ” 
_, Bushe ?’ the editor said. ‘Well, yes. Bushe, yes. He has a strain 
it in his blood. Kendal Bushe or I mean Seymour Bushe.’ 
He would have been on the bench long ago,’ the professor said, ‘only 
But no matter,’ ”’ 
The p peestor's aposiopesis guards its secret ; in the cause of Bushe's 


ay cor ues oe 


transition ; 


frustration we have one of the few instances in .Ulysses of a mystery 
unexplained.) 

The journalist’s metier, like the wedlock of the children of Aeolus, 
involves an illicit union, of aspiration and compromise, of literature and — 
opportunism ; occasionally, too, the journalist, watchful of the way the 
wind is blowing, secures his transfer from conservative to liberal or labour 
organs, or vice versa, a party misalliance. * Bulldosing the public! ” 
the editor exclaims. “* Give them something with a bite in it! 2s $e S 
ficient for the day is the newspaper thereof (1). ’ The practice of jour- 
nalism is akin to the ancient art of rhetoric; the pressman, in fact, is 
a modern equivalent of the orator in a Greek city state. “ Cities are taken, 
an old adage ran, ‘‘ by the ears; ’’ for modern use, amend: ‘* by the 
eyes, ”’ It was therefore fitting that this episode should teem with ora- 
torical effects. The orator relies on argumentation to produce that convic- 
tion which is the object of his art, and, according to Aristotle, the foun- 
dation of argumentation is the enthymeme, or syllogism with one premise 
suppressed ; the general technique of this episode is, therefore, * enthy 
memic. ” The hearer of oratory may be a mere seeker of esthetic enjoy- 
ment, a 6206s, or one who forms a judgment on what is to come, or On 
what is past. There are three kinds of oratory (according to Aristotle), 
appropriate respectively to each of the three kinds of hearer; the deli- 
berative (yév9¢ supSovevt1x6v), the forensic (7. Sa»%é6v) and the expository 
(,. éxvdeexrexdv), All three kinds are illustrated in this episode. The flowery 
prose of Dan Dawson is expository ; the fragment (quoted hereafter) 
of a speech by Seymour Bushe, defending an accused person in the Childs 
murder case (several times mentioned in the course of Ulysses) is forensic 
Taylor’s speech, comparing the arrogance of an Egyptian high-priest 
with that of Mr Justice Fitzgibbon, ‘‘ pouring the proud man’s contw 
mely ” upon a proposed revival of the Irish tongue, is deliberative (2) 


(1) The rendering of this phrase in the French translation may interest ; it is but seld 
om that a translation succeeds in being even terser than an epigrammatic original 
A chaque jour suffit son quotidien. (Ulysse, p. 156.) : 

(2) This speech is an apt example of the manner in which eloquence aided by the 
rhetorical device of a far-fetched, not to say false, analogy, can produce conviction in 
the listener’s mind. The resemblance between the moyement for a revival of the Iris 
tongue and the situation of the Chosen People in the land of Egypt was really of th 
slightest ; the question at issue for the latter was not the revival of a dead or moribumt 
tongue, nor is there any reason to believe that the Egyptians sought to impose the 
culture on the Jews. The speaker uses the argumentum ad hominem by comparing hi 
hearers’ race with the Chosen People, an argumentum ad fidem in exploiting for the pu 
poses of his similitude their belief in the miraculous origin of the tables of the law. anc 
an argumentum ad passiones in his description of the browbeating of a small, i 
race by the arrogant spokesman of a mighty empire. Yet it is impossible to read, 


tiort to hear, this speech without being in some measure convinced by the sp 
eloquence. . 
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The reference to the Childs murder, a cause of fratricide, recalls to Ste- 
phen the Ghost’s speech in Hamlet : 


And in the porches of my ear did pour... 


Shakespeare’s metaphor returns to Stephen’s mind in his evocation 
of another Irish orator, the great tribune Daniel O’Connell. After lis- 
tening to MacHugh’s declamation of Taylor’s speech — ‘ That is ora- 
tory ‘’—, Stephen muses : ‘“‘ Gone with the wind. Hosts at Mullaghmast 
and Tara of the kings (1). Miles of ears of porches. The tribune’s words 
howled and scattered to the four winds. A people sheltered within his 
voice. Dead noise. Akasic records of all that ever anywhere wherever 
was. Love and laud him: me no more. ” Stephen’s reference to Akasic 
records (the expression recurs in a subsequent paragraph) is a reminder 
of the esoteric belief in the indestructibility of thoughts and words. On 
a higher plane “ consciousness is in indirect relations with the all but 
infinite memory of Nature, which is preserved with imperishable per- 
fection in the all-embracing medium known to occult science as the 
Akasa (2). ’’ Each thought, silent or expressed, has its own immortality, 

an akasic record. Thus Stephen, remembering his dead mother’s trinkets 
locked away in a drawer and her vanished laughter (‘* phantasmal mirth, 
folded away : musk-perfumed ”), thought : ‘“* Folded away in the me- 
mory of nature with her toys. ”’ It is fitting that this, the only mention 
of the Akasa in Ulysses (in whose structure, however, this theory of the 
indestructibility of thought has an important place) should occur in 
the Aeolus episode, for Akasa (Sanskrit : sky) is the invisible sky of the 
mystics, the propeller or aerial vehicle of immaterial energy as well as 
its storehouse, just as air in movement is the vehicle of oratory, ‘‘ words 
scattered to the four winds. ”’ 

The thirty-two pages of this episode comprize a veritable thesaurus 
of rhetorical devices and might, indeed, be adopted as a text-book for 
students of the art of rhetoric. Professor Bain has remarked that in the 
course of the plays ‘* Shakespeare exemplifies nearly every rhetorical 
artifice known. ”’ Doubtless this might be said of any copious writer, 
such as‘ Miss Braddon or Scott, whose work extends over many decades 
and scores of volumes, but the gathering together under the pen within 
the space of thirty-three pages, in the one episode of Ulysses which deals 
exclusively with rhetoric, of nearly all the important, misleading enthy- 
memes elenchated by Quinctilian and his successors, and the making 

out of such elenchation a lively organic part of a very living organism 


1s a hoax of quite another colour. An enumeration of some of the techni- 


(1) At the Tara political meeting (August 1843) the Times estimated that a million 
Trish assembled to hear O’Connell’s oratory ; at Mullaghmast (October 1843), a similar 
_ Meeting, O’Connell was crowned by the sculptor Hogan. 

(2) A. P. Sinnett, The Growth of the Soul, p. 216. 
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cal devices employed (the list given hereunder is far from being exhaustive) 
has more than a merely academic interest, for it shows that the journalist 
of today has invented nothing ; all the tricks of his trade were already 
known and classified by the Schoolmen. 

Only in two instances is the rhetorical artifice employed mentioned by 
name in the text. One is the passage where J. J. O’Molloy quotes the 
forensic eloquence of ‘Seymour Bushe, describing the Moses of Michel- 
angelo : thal stony effigy in frozen music, horned and terrible, of the human 
form divine, that eternal symbol of wisdom and prophecy which, if aught 
that the imagination or the hand of sculptor has wrought in marble of soul- 
transfigured and of soultransfiguring deserves to live, deserves to live “ His 
slim hand with a wave graced echo and fall. ’’ Here the terms “ echo ” 
and ‘‘ fall ’’ are technically exact. The other instance is Professor Mac- 
Hugh’s comment on Stephen’s fable: Two Dublin Vestals. 

*« «Anne Kearns has the lumbago for which she rubs on Lourdes water 
given her by a lady who got a bottleful from a passionist father. Florence 
MacCabe takes a crubeen and a bottle of double X for supper every © 
Saturday.’ 

‘Antithesis,’ the professor said, nodding twice. ”’ 

The advertisement of Alexander Keyes with its design of two crossed 
keys (to illustrate which Mr Bloom “ crossed his fingers at the tip ” — 
a ritual gesture), in imitation of the emblem of the Manx parliament, 
‘* an innuendo (yet another rhetorical allusion is here) of home rule, ”’ 
forms part of the queer assortment of mental flotsam, fragments of which 
bob up at frequent intervals to the surface of Mr Bloom’s consciousness 
in the course of the day. Seemingly irrelevant, this motif is, nevertheless, 
associated with one of the “ magical ” themes of Ulysses, the legend 
of Mananaan MacLir, the founder of the Manx nation. The Book of 
Fermoy relates that Mananaan was a necromancer who had the power 
of enveloping himself in a mist (c. f. the « steaming home ” of Aeolus) 
to outwit his enemies. The name MacLir means “ son of the sea ”; 
Aeolus, too, is the son of Poseidon, the oceans’ ruler ; each, from a sea- 
git palace, controls the air of the multitudinous seas. “ Airs romped 
around him (Stephen), nipping and eager airs. They are coming, waves... _ 
the steeds of Mananaan (Proteus episode, page 38). ” (The “ nipping © 
airs -— “ waves, steeds of Mananaan ”’ association is, perhaps a prepar- _ 
ation for the subsequent Aeolus-Mananaan analogy.) Later, a mention © 
of King Lear (page 181) recalls to Stephen the lines : 

Flow over them with 

Mananaan MacLir.. 


gour waves and with your waters, Mananaan, 


. 


Mananaan is mentioned in a “ mystical ’’ context in the episode of 
the Oxen of the Sun, and, finally, in the Circe episode, makes a grotesque 
entry in person. In the cone of the searchlight behind the coalscuttle, ollave 
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holyeyed,. the bearded figure of Mananaan MaeLir broods, chin on knees. 
A cold seawind blows from his druid mantle. About his head writhe eels 
and elvers... He roars ‘‘ with a voice of waves ”’; wails ‘‘ with a voice 
of whistling seawind. *’ (Here Stephen’s vision of the god of Man is 
combined, by the chemistry of dreams, with a memory of John Eglinton, 
“* ollave, holyeyed **, whom he has seen earlier in the day in the Nation- 
al Library.) The first word uttered by Mananaan is the mystic mono- 
syllable AUM, which is held by some occultists to be “‘ a résumé of every 
science, contained in the three letters A (creation), U (conservation), 
M (transformation). ** The knowledge of this word was the first step, 
according to mystics of the east, to knowledge of that still higher word, 
which rendered him who came to possess its key nearly the equal of 
Brahmatma himself. That ultimate word was engraved in a golden triangle 
and preserved in a sanctuary of which Brahmatma alone held the keys. 
Thus Brahmatma “ bore on his tiara twe crossed keys, symbol of the pre- 
cious deposit of which he had the keeping (1). ’’ Crossed keys are, there- 
fore, an emblem of the ultimate word of existence as well as of Man- 
naan, lord of spirits of the air, and Alexander Keyes, spirit merchant. 
This linking up of the vulgar with the esoteric, as here in the sequence : 
Alexander Keyes’ ‘‘ ad *— Keys — Isle of Man — Mananaan — AUM— 
Brahmatma’s secret Word, is characteristic of the Joycean method and 
it is appropriate that several items of the series should be named in 
the Aeolus episode, for Mananaan MacLir, that northern “ paynim, 
who at his pleasure kept by necromancy the land of Man in mists ”’ 
is own brother to Poseidon’s son, ruler of the fog-girt (2) isle of Aeolia. 

A gale of wind is blowing through this episode, literally and metapho- 
tically. Doors are flung open violently, Myles Crawford blows- violent 
puffs from his cigarette, the barefoot newsboys, scampering in, create 
a hurricane which lift the rustling tissues into the air; the swing-doors 
draughtily flicker to and fro. They always build one door opposite an- 
other for the wind to. Way in. Way out. ’’ Mr Bloom describes the ways 
of journalists and the decline of O’Molloy in windy metaphors. ‘* Prac- 
tice dwindling. Losing heart. Gambling. Debts of honour. Reaping the 
whirlwind... Believe he does some literary work for the Express. Wellread 
fellow. Myles Crawford began on the Independent. Funny the way those 
newspaper men veer about when they get wind of a new opening. Weather- 
cacks. Hot and cold in the same breath. Wouldn’t know which to believe. 
One story good still you hear the next. Go for one another baldheaded 


in the papers and then all blows over. Hailfellow well met the next mom- 
ent | 


(1) Isis Unveiled. II. 31. 
, (2) ** Il arrive souvent que la fumée se répand sur l'ile entiére et l’obscurcit comme 
un brouillard pluvieux. ”’ Spallarzani. 
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As Swift observes, ‘‘ some maintain these Aeolists to have been very 
ancient in the world. ’’ (As I have aiready noted, all the artifices ex- 
ploited by the modern pressman were the stock-in-trade of the rhetor 
in the Agora.) The source of the Aeolists’ inflatus, Swift tells us, was 
‘* in a certain region well known to the Greeks, by them called 2xoria, or 
the land of darkness. And although many controversies have arisen upon 
that matter, yet so much is undisputed, that from a region of the like 
denomination the most refined Aeolists have borrowed their original, 
from whence in every age the zealous among their priesthood have brought 
over their choicest inspiration, fetching it in their own hands from the 
fountain head in certain bladders, and disploding it among the sectaries 
in all nations, who did, and do, and ever will, daily gasp and pant after 
it (1). °° Not otherwise do our modern Acolists supply with punctual 
emphasis our ‘** daily gasp ”’, relayed on wings of wind from a land of 
darkness, or loose on us a wallet of noisy canards bound with a silver 
thong. 

Professor MacHugh recalls an Aeolian epithet of clasiscal times. ‘‘ Fuit 
Ilium. The sack of windy Troy. Kingdoms of the world. The masters of 
the Mediterranean are fellaheen today. ’’ ‘* Acolisms’’ abound in the 
course of the episode: ** big blow out, ” “ the vent of his jacket, ”’ 
‘“ windfall when he kicks out, ” ‘* the moving spirit, ” “ if I could 
raise the wind, ” ** a cure for flatulence ”’ etc. Mr Bloom, when he leaves 
the noisy isle has a file of ‘‘ capering newsboys in his wake, the last 
zigzagoing white on the breeze a mocking kite, a tail of white bowknots. ”’ 

Red is the colour associated with this episode ; its appropriatenes to 
the theme, the blood-warming, flag-wagging, red-ragging ‘‘ stunts ”’ 
of newsmongers, eager to stimulate their circulation, is obvious. There 
are no crimes described in Ulysses and few allusions to such subjects, 
but in this episode we hear of two cases of murder. In the first pages 
we find references to red mailvans, to the “ rougy cheeks ”’ of the tenor 
Mario and to “ Red Murray ”, a Freeman employee. Stephen’s blood 
is ‘* wooed by grace of language ”’ and he blushes. Crawford, the editor, 
has a “* scarlet-beaked face, crested by a comb of feathery hair ’’ ; his 
straw hat ‘* aureoles his scarlet face. ’’ This Aeolus-Crawford, lord of 
the air, has much of the bird in his appearance ; like the librarian, he is 
a ** bird-god, moony-crowned. ’’ When he reappears in the Circe epi- 
sode he ‘* strides jerkily, a quill between his teeth. His scarlet beak blazes 
within the aureole of his straw hat. ” “* His cock’s wattles wag. ”’ He 
walks in jerks, gawkily, like a long-legged bird, apt symbol of the rhe- 
toric art, long-necked, heavy-billed, a scarlet flamingo. 


(1) A Tale of a Tub. Section VIII. 
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EXAMPLES OF RHETORICAL FORMS IN AEOLUS 


PAGE 


112 THE ‘WEARER OF THE CROWN 


Grossbooted draymen rolled barrels 
dullthudding out of Prince’s stores 
and bumped them up on the brewery 
float. On the brewery float bump- 
ed dullthudding barrels rolled by 
grossbooted draymen out of Prince’s 
stores 


113 steered by an umbrella 
All his brains are in the nape of 
his neck. 
Fat folds of neck, 
neck. 
Co-ome thou lost one, 
Co-ome thou dear one 


114 THE CROZIER AND THE PEN 


They watched the knees, legs, boots 
vanish. 
Working away, tearing away. 


115 More Irish than the Irish. - 


fat, neck, fat, 


If you want to draw the cashier is 
just going to lunch. 


116 Hell of a racket they make. 


‘ Maybe he understands what I. 


: 117 Slit... Almost human the way it 
r sllt to call attention. 
Doing its level best to speak. 


And then the lamb and the cat and 
the dog and the stick and the water... 
Citronlemon. 


119 OG The ghost walks. a 


DEVICE 


Metonomy. 


Chiasmus (a sentence in which the terms 
of the second of two parallel phrases 
reverse the order of the first.) 


Metaphor. 


Diasyrm (‘‘ a pulling to pieces ’’: 
sarcasm. ) 
Anaphora. 


mild 


Diceresis. 


Concrete Synecdoche. 
Asyndeton. 


Epiphora. 


Ploce (the using of a name in the same 
phrase, both as a name and to signify 
the qualities of the person or persons to 
whom it is applied). 

Enthymeme. 


Hyperbaton (transposition — as in Silver 
and gold have I none.) 
Anacoluthon. 


Onomatopoeia. 


Prosopopoeia. 


Metathesis. 
Polysyndeton (plethora of conjunctions). 


Idiotism. (** Bloomism ”’). 


Hypotyposis (vision). The classical example 
of this visionary imagination of things 
not present as being before the eyes is 
@ passage from Pope’s Elegy to an Unfort« 
unate Young Lady: 

‘* What beckoning ghost along the moonlight 
glade 

Invites my steps, and points to yonder 
shade ? 

‘Tis she; but why that bleeding bosom 
gored, 


aac ae wiry 


Agonizing Christ, wouldn't it give 
you a heartburn... ? 

tho’ quarrelling... 

‘neath the shadows... 

o'er 

pensive bosom 

overarching....+- overarsing 


120 ** A recently discovered fragment 
of Cicero’s. ”’ 


121 Peaks towering high on high 
Blessed and eternal God! 
‘* The moon, ’’ professor MacHugh 
said. ‘* He forgot Hamlet. ” 


the vista far and wide 
‘“* Doughy Daw ”’! he cried. 


122 ** North Cork militia! We won 
every time! North Cork and Span- 
ish officers! ”’ 


123 0, HARP EOLIAN! 
‘* That’ll be all right, ’? Myles Craw- 
ford said more calmly. ‘‘ Never you 
fret. That’s all right. ” 
‘* IT hear feetstoops. ”’ 
‘* It wasn’t me, sir. It was the big 
fellow shoved me, sir. ” 


124 ** The accumulation of the anno 
Domini. ” 


125 ‘* Steal upon larks. ’ 
““ Seems to be, ’”’ J. J. O’Molloy 
said... ** but it is not always as 
it seems. ”’ 
THE CALUMET OF PEACE 


126 ‘Twas rank and fame that tempted 
thee, 
‘Twas empire charmed thy heart. 
‘© We haven’t got the chance of 
a snowball in hell. ”’ 
** Vast, I allow: but vile. ” 


“The Roman..brought to every 
new shore on which he set his foot 
(on our shore he never set it) only 
his cloacal obsession. ” 

* Our old ancient ancestors... ”’ 


127 ‘** Youth led by Experience visits 
Notoriety. ”’ 


** That old pelters ”’ Topika. 
yw YESS 
b yee? gs an ; Pines) : is ; 


Why dimly gleams the viaberery) “swore 


Another example of hypotyposis is Ste- 
phen’s vision of Dante’s three rhymes 
as ‘* three by three, approaching girls ’’) 
Apostrophe. q 


Apocope. 
Aphaeresis. 
Syncope. 
Solecism. 
Paradiastole. 


Irony (Professor MacHugh is referring 
to Dan Dawson’s highfalutin speech). 


Paregmenon. 
Ecphonesis. 
Prolepsis (antieinasioal : sure enough, in j 
his next words Dan Dawson “ features ”’ 
the glowing orb of the moon) 
Synonomy. 

Hypochorisma. 


Paralogism. 


Synaeresis. 
Exzergasia (use of different phrases to 
express the same idea). 


Anagram. : 
Epanaphora (combined use of Anaphora— 
and JHpiphora). 


Metalepsis (one trope under another). 


Truncated simile. 
Epanalepsis (beginning a clause with 
a word that is made to end the next 
clause) 
Xenia. 


Synoeceiosis. 


Catachresis (metaphor bold to, a “dogs 
of impropriety). — 2 
Synchoresis (concession, a ‘phetorteal awk e 
for enlisting sympathy petere a a tired 
Parenthesis. Fe 


Tautology. Oh Ai 
Abstract Synecdoche and alles 


Stuart 


** Was he short taken ? ” 


““ By Jesus, she had the foot and 
mouth disease and no mistake! That 
night she threw the soup in the 
waiter’s face in the Star and Garter. 
Oho!” 


128 Dominus! Lord ! 


129 ‘* They went forth to battle but 
they always fell. ”’ 
** Boohoo! ’? Lenehan wept. 


I can’t see the Joe Miller 


‘““ The Rose of Castille... 
cast steel. Gee! ”’ 
“TI feel a strong weakness. ”’ 


180 ‘* The turf, ’’ Lenehan put in. 
‘* Literature, the press... ”’ 
‘«« ,..the gentle art of advertisement. ” 
‘* The vocal muse, ”’ 
| ‘* Dublin’s prime favourite. ”’ 
, ** I caught a cold in the park. The 
; gate was open. ” 
** See it in your face. See it in your 
eye. 


cf Look at here. What did Ignatius 
Gallaher do ? (et seqq.). 


Rows of 


CLEVER, VERY 

‘“* Madam, I’m Adam. And Able 
was I ere IT saw Elba. ”’ 

‘* That’s press. ”’ 

** father of scare journalism and 
brother-in-law of Chris Callinan. ”’ 
** Clamn dever. ’’ 


133 Would anyone wish that mouth fot 
t her kiss ? How do you know ? 
underdarkneath 
mouth south: tomb womb 
_ * T hold no brief ,as at present ad- 
vised, for the third profession but.. 
your Cork legs are running away 
with you. ”’ 
‘* Sufficient for the day is the news- 
paper thereof. ”’ 


3 4 ‘* He would have been on the bench 
long ago only for... But no matter. ”’ 


Lg patekibas thankibus. 
“ The pueesh of a finished orator.. 


ee ne 


Gilhert 


Anastrophe (word, 
first, placed farts 
Paratacis. 


that usually come 


Metaphrase. 
Litotes. 


Mimesis (he mimics the grief of Pyrrhus’ 
followers). 

Antinomasia (use of a proper for a com- 
mon name: here ‘‘ Joe Miller ”’ for joke). 
Paranomasia. 


Oxymoron. 


Synathroesmus (accumulation by enum- 
eration), 


Pleonasm. 
Aucesis. 


Anaphora (redundant repetition of same 
words at the beginning of clauses). 


Anacoenesis (** communication ” : the put- 
yourself-in-his-place method, used by the 
editor to explain Gallaher’s ‘stunt’) 


Hysteron Proteron. 
Palindrome (reversible sentences). 


Professional Jargon. 

Zeugma. 

Metathesis. 

Apostrophe. 

Anastomosis, . 

Homoioteleuton. . 

Epitrope (permission — a form of con- 


cession). 
Hibernicism. 


Epigram. 
A posiopesis. 


Parody. 
Paraleipsis (omission of a possible argu- 
ment, which, however, is stated). 


136 


137 


138 


139 


140 


141 
142 


143 


transition 


not say the vials of his wrath but 
pouring the proud man’s conti 
mely on the new movement. 


‘* He looked (though he was not) 
a dying man. ” 
I heard his words and their meaning 
was revealed to me. 

FROM THE FATHERS 
It was revealed to me that those 
things are good etc. 


‘* Ah, curse you! ”’ 

You are a tribe of nomad herdsmen... 
You have no cities nor no wealth... 
You have but emerged from primi- 
tive conditions... 

all manner merchandise 

had the youthful Moses... bowed his 
head and bowed his will and bowed 
his spirit...... 

‘* A sudden-at-the-moment-though- 
from-lingering-illness-often-previously 
expectorated-demise. ”’ 

expectorated (for ‘expected’) 


** We will certainly refuse to par- 
take of strong waters, will we not ? ” 
‘* T hope you will live to see it pu- 
blished. ” 


DEAR DIRTY DUBLIN 
‘© They had no idea it was that 
high. 


A newsboy cried: 

‘“* Terrible tragedy in Rathmines! 
A child bit by a bellows! ” 

K. M. A. 


** With a heart and a half if I could...’’ 


SPEEDPILLS VELOCITOUS AERO™ 
LITHS 


Poor Penelope. Penelope Rich. 


Hackney cars, cabs, delivery wag- 
gons, mailvans, etc. 


** Call it, wait, ’’ the professor said, 
opening his long lips to reflect. ‘* Call 
it, let me see... ”’ 

ANNE WIMBLES 
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Epanorthosis (correction of a possible 
misunderstanding). 

Epanalepsis (taking up the last words 
of a previous clause). 


Sarcasm (the speaker ‘* shows his teeth ’’ 
in rictus: Cf. GK. Sarcos). 
Incrementum (a piling-up of points in an 
argument). 


Archaeism. 
Anabasis (gradation), 


Polyhyphenation. 
Periphrasis. 
Paragoge. 


Tapinosis. 


Charientism (mild sarcasm). 


The passage which follows is a Parable. 
Oratio recta-obliqua (giving, by quota- 
tion of a vulgar form, vivacity to ‘the 
flatness of a third-personal report). 


Anticlimax. 


Abbreviation. 
Hyper bole. 
Neologism. 
Epanodos (repetition in inverted order; 
here combined with antithesis). g 


Aparithmesis (enumeration by a detai 
of things in corresponding words of the 
same grammatical charater). 
Aporia (dubitation). 


Hapax Legomenon. 


THE SOMNAMBULISTS 


by William Carlos Williams 


There is, in a democracy, a limit beyond which thought is not expect- 
ed to leap. All men being presumed equal, it becomes an offense if this 
dead limit be exceeded. But within the opacity which encloses them the 
American people are bright, active and efficient. They believe in science 
and philosophy and work hard to control disease, to master the crime 
in their cities and to prevent the excessive drinking of alcohol. Alcohol, 

is the specific for their condition, thus they fear it; to drink to excess 
breaks the shell of their lives so that momentarily, when they drink, 
they waken. Or they drink, under subterfuge, as much as they may desire, 
but it is a public offence, for all that, which the very drinkers themselves 
acknowledge. 

When one wakes from that sleep, literature is among the things which 
confront him, old literature to begin with and finally the new. In the 

United States let us say first Emily Dickinson and then Kay Boyle. 
_ To waken is terrifying. Asleep, freedom lives. Awake, Emily Dickinson 
was torn apart by her passion; driven back to cover she imprisoned 
herself in her father’s garden, the mark of the injury she deplored, an 
opacity beyond which she could not penetrate. And in literature, since 
_ it is of literature that I am writing, it is the mark of our imprisonment 
_ by sleep, the continuous mark, that in estimating the work of E. D., 
_ still our writers praise her rigidity of the sleep walker — the wrapt gaze, 
_ the thought of Heaven — and ignore the structural warping of her lines, 
_ the rhymelessness, the distress marking the place at which she turned 
_ back. She was a beginning, a trembling at the edge of waking — and 
_ the terror it imposes. But she could not, and so it remains. 
It remains with us the wilderness, the Indians, the forest, the night, 
_ the New World, — as already pointed out. Kay Boyle was quick to take 
ny this realization. A woman, as fully impassioned as was her famous 
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compatriot, but trembling today on the other side of waking, her short 
stories assault our sleep. They are of a high degree of excellence ; for 
that reason they will not succeed in America, they are lost, damned. 
Simply, the person who has a comprehensive, if perhaps disturbing view 
of what takes place in the human understanding at moments of intense 
living, and puts it down in its proper shapes and colors, is anathema to 
United Statesers and can have no standing with them. We are asleep. 

In some moods it may be charming, a breaking and holding that re- 
minds one of surf on rocks. But good God, it is the breaking of the bar- 
riers to our lives that is human, not the dashing of ourselves to pieces 
on granite that we should praise. We try and yet we do not lift a finger. 
In what country will such freedom of intercourse exist among school 
children ? And in what country, on the other hand, is the fear of genius 
so pronounced in the midst of such overpowering wealth ? In what other 
country, its potential home, could a jazz opera by a German composer 
be received and paid for while not the faintest flick of support and encour- 
agement is accorded to a man like George Antheil, an outstanding ge- 
nius among us, whose works Germany and France both have honored ? 
The German work which we have accepted is pale, abstract, removed 
from direct contact with our lives, an opera in a foolish dream. Antheil’s 
work hits home. It is one of our characteristics that we distrust each 
other and are rivals to show how appreciative we are of foreign distinc- 
tion. Antheil is antipathetic to us. It is that we fear to awaken and in 
sleep all are equal. 

The phenomenon of our attitude toward the work of George Antheil 
and what must be Kay Boyle’s reception ; the brilliant newspapers act- 
ively trembling under a veil ; the work of the poet H.D. ; the young wife 
that walked six blocks asleep in her husband’s pajamas one winter’s 
night, the pants’bottoms trailing im the mud ; the boy that, thinking 
himself in an airplane, dived from a window in a dream head down upon — 
the gravel path — this is America accurately delineated. It is the School 
Board which, to make a rule, made a rule that. forbids themselves from — 
smoking at their evening meetings in the School building im order that — 
they may prevent the janitors from smoking in the buildings while ~ 
cleaning up the dirt after school. Fear to vary from the average, fear 
to feel, to see, to know, to experience — save under the opacity of a 
nust of equality, a mist of common mediocrity is our character. . 

_ The quality of Kay Boyle’s stories has in it all of this strain. They are 
simple, quite simple, but am aberrant American effect is there in the 
style. There is something to say and one says it. That’s writing. But to 
Say it one must have it alive with the overtones which give not a type 


William Carlos Williams 


from overcoming difficulties. Kay Boyle has the difficulty of expression 
by Americans firmly in her mind and at the same time the female difti- 
culties tomake them more difficult. And yet, showing all this, the work 
may be done simply and directly ; not with the horrible contortions, 
the agony of emission, the twisting and groaning and deforming effort 
of statement, seeking to disclose what it dare not acknowledge, the style 
of the repugnant Jurgen, tortured without relief in his quiet Richmond 
library — free from interruption. Kay Boyle has succeeded in writing 
of difficult matters clearly and well and with a distinction that is outspok- 
en and feminine — not resorting to that indirection and tortured defor- 
mity of thought and language, that involved imagery which allows us 
to lie and hide while we enjoy, the peep style of a coward. 

Why do American artists go to France and continue to do so and when 
there to drink, if they are wise, heavily ? It is not postwar hysteria as 
the newspapers and monthly reviews would make us believe — for it 
has always been the same. It is not, to repeat, postwar hysteria. We do 
not go there out of courtesy to the French. We go out of our direct need. 
Paris is the one place in the world that offers the West its compensation, 
an opportunity, in all its deformity of spirit to awaken. Drink breaks 
the savage speel of nonentity, or equality as they call it, which chokes 
them in the great western republic. In France, they find themselves, 
they drink and they are awakened, shocked to realize what they are, 
amazed, loosed — as, in fact, they on their part shock and arouse the 
tenderest sentiments of astonishment and tolerance among the French. 
They are, in fact, for the first time in their lives — and it is curious — 
with the sound frequently of slops emptied from a bucket. Not always, 
however. Possibly, it will be enlightening, if something of spiritual worth 
is uncovered. But most that appears is stale, mediocre, not equal to the 
continental. The women, Americans, get to show their bodies — I don’t 
mean the contours only — and American women in Paris have been 
anonymously very successful in latter years. At their best they are 
perhaps always anonymous. They seem delightfully exotic with their 

- natural faces, pretty legs and feet and shoes. 
Kay Boyle ,in her stories, reveals herself, her body, as women must in 
_ any art and almost never do in writing, save when they are exceptionally 
4 distinguished. It is France again and she, partly from her own tragic 
history, more by France and alcohol, is awake. She has shown more than 
_ the exterior of her purely American female body. I don’t know any other 
q ‘place where this has occurred. I speak of a work of art jas a place, a place 
_ where action has occurred as it occurs nowhere else. Kay Boyle has pro- 
_ fited by her release to do a stroke of excellence which her country should 
honor her for. It never will. 
It is a false hope, pathetic and amnsing at the same time — like an 
Old woman dying of a worn-out heart, broken ‘over the loss of a pet dog, 
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who refuses treatment but keeps a chicken wish-bone between her swol- 
jen feet under the bedclothes — that a man should think he can solve 
the everlasting and everpresent problem of the making of literary excel- 
lence in a quiet, sane and orderly manner, using the same old wordbound 
ideas that have been successful with writers in the past, by the virtuous 
exercise of reason alone. The new is disorderly and lacks, it may be, all 
correlation with a ready body of listeners — who must be sacrificed — 
but it does not at least pretend to believe that out of old wrecks of thought, 
once successful, it can constitute by substitution and rearrangement 
alone that which is living, young and able. 

Surely excellence kills sales. Why is an outspoken statement of this 
plain fact, known the world over to publishers and writers, always so 
carefully avoided ? I know it is a cover in which writers hide their pique 
and, naturally, just because a work does not sell does not prove it good. 
But it certainly is known that even when excellence has a market, such 
4 success is rarely its own but must be suspect, from the artists’ viewpoint. 
Nearly always some quite accidental and, therefore, unimportant genre 
which such a work shows will be found to be the cause of its popularity. 
It is worthwhile in considering the extraordinary modeling and sure 
technique of Kay Boyle’s work, what she has avoided and what included, 
to know that she has also written two novels (being hard pressed for 
cash) which two prominent New York publishers (one of them had given 
her his word that he would print her first novel) with typical cupidity 
have turned down. 

This is the sum and sum again of the publishing situation in America. 
Plain it is and has always been and must be to anyone that the best is 
untimely as well as rare, new and therefore difficult of recognition, without 
immediate general interest (any more than a tomato was until prejudice 
had been knocked down) therefore, dependent on discerning support 
(without expectation of money benefit) from the able ; scantily saleable 
— and without attraction for the book trade. While wonders are adver- 
tised. And it is at the same time true that the only thing of worth in — 
writing is this difficult, priceless thing that refreshes the whole field | 
which it enters, perennially, when it will, the new. q 

The great and blackguardly American publishers, catering to the som- 
nolence, think always and only of cash and, bat-blind, (seeking to seem 
to favor the new out of fear lest they musf) toot for new that which ~ 
is first saleable, new in appearance only, but-mediocre and trite in fact. : 
There is nothing to be done about it, nothing except to continue to envis- 
ion the fact and to continue, difficult as it may be, to build a new means ~ 
of access to new work separate from the agents in control and their 
fashionable pimps. . 
A Few women have written like this before, work equal in vigor to any- 

hing done by a man but with a twist that brings a new light into the 
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whole Sahara of romanticism, a twist that carries the mind completely 
over until the male is not the seeing agent but the focus of the eye. The 
dirty tradition of women’s modesty and the cringing of women behind 
law and tradition gets an airing that certainly calls for a protest from 
the corrupt puritans. The usual reader will not be used to fairness from 
a. woman, this straightforward respect for the writer’s trade. Nearly 
all the noteworthy women writers of the past that I can think of, or 
nearly all, have been men, essentially. Perhaps I should have said, all 
the women writers acceptable to the public. 
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THE DUBLINER AND HIS. 
DOW DILE 


(A Note on the Sublime) 
by Michael Stuart 
——EEEEESsS CC cc 


«“ But the sublime when uttered in good season, with the lightning’s 
force scatters all before it in an instant, and shows at once the might of genius” 
in a stroke. ”’ 

«* Work in Progress” is the ultimate pole in that tendency to objec- 

tivity in European letters which seeks to approach the condition of © 
an element of nature recording like the winds upon the rocks and the ~ 
trees the history of the human soul in its progress through the world. 
To establish a field of reference between the Dubliner’s creation and that 
broader field of literature which influenced it and which in turn must — 
suffer to be influenced by that revaluation of values which every new — 
work of art imposes upon the past it is vital to note its limitations, if — 
the ‘“* graph ” is to be considered for something more than another — 
** Ayenbite of Inwit. ” The critic’s office, the truism may be repeated 
by arrangement with the publishers, is to bring into play those ideas — 
which will aid the ‘* common reader ”’ to a comprehension of the work — 
itself, its relation to literature as a whole of which it is both the child 
and the parent, and perhaps, also, to consider the work in the light of 


general ideas to which literature more nearly than other arts must always 
be related. 


af 


(1) Tales Told of Shem and Shaun: Three Fragments from Work in Progress, with a 7 


portrait of the writer by Brancusi and a preface by C. K. Ogden. The Black Sun Press, 2, 
Rue Cardinale, Paris. £ 3.3.0.; Japan, £ 6.6.0. ee 
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%41f we are not overawed by the majesty of words and apply to “ Work 
in Progress ”’ the critical canon contained in the mock Joycian Latinity 
of the Geometrical Fragment which echoes in part Bruno’s belief “ that 
everything can only come to a knowledge of itself through a contrast 
with its opposite ’’ — ‘* quodlibet sese ipsum per aliudpiam agnoscere 
contrarium °’, we shall but follow the auwthor’s own guiding principle 
for the illumination of his dream-world, a principle holding true as well 
in other categories than literature. This criticism by contrast will justify 
itself largely on the ground of aiding us to understand what the work 
is by showing us first what it is not... It is wrong to suppose that such 
an estimate of the book as a whole is premature, because the work is 
not yet “ finished *’. The author may not change the framework, the 
method of word-creation, the tone or the character-structure, nothing 
fundamental ; the radius of the quasi-circle may be lengthened ad infini- 
tum and the *‘ story ” continue to be told till the end of time, but the 
mystery is already revealed and the work may not be improperly be 
considered as “ finished ”. And remembering Coleridge’s dictum that 
there is no great poet who is not also a great philosopher we may feel 
certain that the Dubliner’s method of illumination of his dream-world 
employed for critical purposes shall but enlighten and strengthen the 
understanding of his curious work. ** In matters of philosophy, at least, ” 
writes Bruno, “ by whose free altars I have taken refuge from the threat- 
ening waves, I shall listen only to those doctors who bid us not close 
the eyes but open them as widely as we may. ” 

Something of a strange, out of the world sense is communicated by 
the work as a whole, ** Metamnisia was all soonone coloroform bruen, ”’ 
the effect of a humanity abiding in a familiar planet, and yet, in some 
respects, if we but look at these shades attentively, so unlike anything 
found among other living or imaginary creatures. Shall we take note, of 
the passing procession in this ** history * of the world ? Mark as they 
pass you King Olaf, the founder of the city of Dublin, Sitric or the King 
of the silken beard, Wellington, a military genius, Daniel O’Connell, a 
Teligious statesman, Bartholomew Vanhomrigh, a Dutch Lord Mayor 
of Dublin and the father of Vanessa, Swift’s ‘‘ flame ’’, Dunlop, an 
inventor of pneumatic tires, Jacobs, a cream-cracker manufacturer, 
the late Lord Northcliffe, Parnell, almost every Dubliner of note, and 
nearly everyone familiar to us in contemporary or ancient chronicles, 
Romulus and Remus, Adam and Eve, Mutt and Jeff, Old Father Knicker- 
bocker, Tristan and Isolde... But these Dubliners and aliens, avatars 


_ obeying the poet’s will, suffering a metamorphosis from beings of flesh 
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and blood to objects, localities, events and elements of nature are here 


Tevealed most characteristically, as non-ethical creatures, not, indeed, as 


_ conscienceless beings, but as a race unaware of the existence of conscience 
_ as a vital element in the spiritual composition of mankind, (the soul 
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without conscience bearing but partially, as it were, the robes of huma- 
nity). Here, one feels, the Great War has never been fought, the confusion, 
the clashing of arms, the tears, the songs of hatred, the struggle between 
the new and the old in our day, in the longer, more crowded day of our 
racial life, has found no voice, no echo... 

It is interesting to note, as nearly everyone has done, that the foun- 
dation of “© Work in Progress ” rests upon Vico’s sapienza poetica ; it 
is of equal interest to observe that the heart of the Neopolitan’s theory 
stated in his “* Diritto Universale ”’ that Providence (referred to so 
much in the Joycian book) has instilled into the human soul those senti- 
ments of justice, goodness, beauty, and truth which are the source of 
all true understanding of humanity and all true government finds no 
place, at all, in the Dubliner’s work... Joyce omits the ethic element 
out of his scheme of things, just as the Italian jurist, for different reasons, 
fails to include in his study of the origins of society the Semitic civiliza- 
tion, which, to some minds, at least, has always been the incarnation 
of the ethical idea, Hebraism, although, it must always be remembered 
that Vico taught the ethical nature of the universe of man as well as 
the cyclical recapitulation of history... 

The philosophy of Giordano Bruno, “ punished with all clemency 
and without effusion of blood, ” is at the root of the work’s structure, 
and like Vico he appears again and again in the course of the “ story tg 
but there is no allusion whatever to the man’s significance as a bear- 
er of the Promethean fire, nor, since symbolism is a vital part of the work, 
is any mention made in this significant sense of that college of saints 
of which Galileo and Bruno must always serve as prototypes... Nicolas 
Cusa, the founder of the Vatican Library, the teacher of Bruno, the pro- 
tector of Aristotelian instruction, the enemy of the Medieval Power of 
which he was elected head, the humanist, is not to be found in any of 
these ethical garbs in the passing mention of him in the work... And it 
is significant that the inscription on Parnell’s statue: ‘* No man has 
the right to set the limit to the march of a nation, ” an ethical idea, is 
transcribed by the Dubliner: “* No mouth has the might to set a mear- — 
bound to the march of a landsmowl, ”’ “‘ landsmowl, ”’ ‘‘ popular language en 
in Scandinavian), an artist’s creed... Perhaps the history of Ireland, 
priest-ridden, politically liberated, but still fettered by superstition, 
unwilling to honor herself by honoring her great men of the new day, is — 
another case in point of the significance of the ethical element in any — 
human chronicle... 4 

A closer acquaintance with the “ characters ’’ of the “ story ”’ will 
but intensify the consciousness of the absence of the ethical element in 

. «« Work in Progress ’’. The idea of Unity, as a hope, as a vain dream per- 
haps, has always found a considerable place in the history of humanity, — 
but we shall not find here any symbol representing the Union of Nations, © 
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to record this idea in the nocturnal soul-adventures of his ‘* heroes 
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the Unity of Religions, in a word, the ethos contained as an element 
in the historical idea of Unity... Nor does Missisliffi in the course of 
many transformations ever bring to mind Rachel ‘* who weeps for her 
children and would not be comforted, because they are not ”’, (a pretty 
symbol too, you might think) Andromache, Charlotte Corday, Sofia 
Perovskaya, or any ethical force of which the female principle as the 
mother of a race or in times of great stress a warrior in defense of her 
outraged children has become familiar to the history of Western civi- 
lization. Nor again in that fusion of Shem and Shaun into a single being 
partaking somewhat of the spiritual qualities of both (Duality which 
is Trinity Character) do we discover any significant values of which 
history is not without examples worthy of note. The Logos, as the symbol 
of the bridge between the Divine and the human, with all the profound 
significance invested into the soul of these two syllables by the experience 
of many peoples in the intervening centuries between Primitive Chris- 
tianity and Modernity the Word become Truth, the Word become 
Goodness, the Word Become Treachery. Sainthood, Giordano Bruno, 
Savanorola, Newton, Lenin does not move the author to incorporate 
the idea into his work Bruno speaking in his own defense before the 
tribunal of Venice says: — ‘“ I declared that Arius said the Word was 
neither Creator nor Creation, but intermediary between the speaker and 
what is spoken, and therefore it is said to be first-born before all creatures; 
through it, not out of it, have all things been created... ’ The design 
for the fusion of Christianity with the religion of Ancient Greece into a 
harmonious whole more suitable to the fuller, richer nature of man, the 
reconciliation of Hellenism with Hebraism, Socialism with Individualism, 
a dream. of reconciling opposites, which, as in the days of Mirandola, 
under various disguises and clothed with a variable significance relative 
to the ideals of the time still troubles the minds of certain mad dreamers 
apparently awakens no desire in the Dublin author to recreate or merely 


9? 


and “ heroines *’. The legend of Abel and Cain frequently mentioned 
in the work has always served as a symbol of that business of fratricide 
which fills the annals of every age, and perhaps, our own time is not 


' without pertinent facts crying out to be told. Dante too, as Coleridge 
reminds us, was somewhat of a link between religion and philosophy. 


What poor moral the Four Gospels as an element in the Four Character 


. Entity, the twelve apostles as an avatar in the Twelve Character Entity 


and the similar treatment of the other Characters might yield need not 
be further elaborated, since, if they were subjected to an analysis, we 


_ believe, would any record of the human struggle with moral nature be 
_ found, a fact which is significant for the understanding of the limitations 


of ‘* Work in Progress ” 
No sentimental Tennysonian credo, austere Dantesque philosophy, 
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Voltairian or Tolstoyan humanitarianism is here in question, but rather ¥ 
the awareness that in the racial consciousness even during the stress — 
of a nocturnal dream there also may find harbor side by side with the 
shadow memories of Bread, Beauty, and Love the memory of a conflict 
with moral nature, (the “ ought” and the “ ought not, ” “right” and 
“wrong, ” the * good ’’ and the “ bad ”’, “ virtue ” and “ sin ”, 
« Heaven ’ and “ Hell ”’), and of certain historical facts, personages, 
and localities symbolising these conflicts of which this curious race of 
Dubliners seems to be “ pinefully obliviscent ”... And, perhaps, it is 
no idle conjecture that a Dante might have built out of the fierce fires 
of his moral indignation a WORD-HELL for the Politicians, Demagogues, 
the Priests of the Word that became Fleshpot, Mammon-Idolaters and 
the whole Calibanic crew who darken the earth with their lordship of 
greed and vulgarity. It seems noteworthy that the Dubliner who knows ~ 
in his own flesh something of the Index Librorum Prohibitorum and other 
ungentle characteristics of Medievalism wearing the robes of the church 
militant or Puritanism should fail to recall in his “ history ” in this signi- 
ficant fashion the gloomy memories of a power which still seduces cer- 
tain enlightened spirits with the promise of a safe {though stagnant, 
a modernist would say) spiritual refuge from the fierce contentions of 
the time... But to what better purpose the toil of a Tuscan or a Dantesque 
Dubliner, it might be inquired, than for the later day “ humanists ” 
and purists staggering under the double load of the “ pure poetry ”’ 
complex and “ a too pained whittlewit laden with the loot of learning ” 
to damn the poor “ common reader ” with his ignorance of the very © 
tongue of the Florentine ? 
We have heard something of the Purgatorial aspect of “ Work in 
Progress "’, but the intense passion for humanity, the civic pride, the — 
detestation of the mean, the dishonest, and the corrupt of a poet-philo- 
sopher who was “ concerned with sociological ideas ” seems to have 7 
passed unnoticed. — 
It is in “ Purgatorio ’, however, that we find these ringing lmes of 
‘anguish ; 
«Ahi, serva Italia, di dolore ostello, nave sanza nocchiere in gran tem-— 
pesta, non donna di provincie, ma bordello! ’ which are Englished by 
this writer at the peril of his immortality for the benefit of the “ com-— 
mon reader ”’ ; 


** .Q, servile Italy, the home of grief, 

A storm-tossed ship at sea, unpiloted, 

Thou iandless brothel Mistress, Virtue’s thief! ” 

and again: ‘‘ Vieni a veder la tua Roma che piange 
Vedova sola, e di e notte chiama: 
‘Cesare mio, perche non m’accompagne ?’ ” 
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“ Come and behold thy weeping Rome make moan, 

A widowed city sighing day and night : 

‘Forever, Ceasar, must. ] dwell alone?’ ” 

It is instructive to observe with Mr. Ogden that the Joycian language- 
complexity establishes. a kinship between Blake and the Dubliner, but 
it is likewise important to indicate that Blake’s impassioned apocalyptic 
Janguage springs from the soil of Hebraic mysticism, the regions (‘* where 
Israel's tents do shine so bright ’’) and German mysticism, while the 
spiritual affinities of Joyce are with the intellectual, less emotional mys- 
ticism of the Middle Ages which delights im posing problems for their 
own sake, an affinity which is of the colour and texture of the Dubliner’s 
soul... Bruno’s delight in being a “‘ writer complexus * with a penchant 
for embellishing his works with references to Greek and Latin authors, 
the Neo-Platonists, the Cabbala, and general learning, a fact which 
held his writings in obscurity for a long period, is not without parallel 
in Joyce who bases even a humorous work on a complex Scholastic 
foundation... And again, it may be noted, that like the doctor universalis 
the Dubliner prefers even in a dream the contemplative to the active 
world. 

Are there no moments of sublimity or pathosin ‘“‘ Work in Progress ”’, 
moments of high earnestness which the Western World has come to 
associate with great works of literature ? “ Sunt lacrimae rerum... ” 
we are reminded, but here it is the Night or the River shedding tears, 
not humanity... ‘“‘ It was so duusk that the tears of night began to fall, 
first by ones and twos, then by threes and fours, at last by fives and sixes 
of sevens, for the tired ones were wecking, as we now weep with them. 
O! Of OF Par la pluie !”’...... “* And into the river that had been 
a stream (for a thousand of tears had gone eon her and come on her 
and she was stout and struck om dancing and her muddied name was 
Missisliffi) there fell a tear, a singult tear, the loveliest of all tears (I 


mean for those who are’keen’ on the pretty-pretty commonface sort 


of thing you meet by hopeharrods) for it was a leaptear. But the river 
tripped on her by and by, lapping as though her heart was brook : Why, 
why, why! Weh, O weh! Ise silly to be flowing but I no canna stay !** — 


_* The pathos of non-human nature. ’’ Our poet-philosopher, ‘* the high 


 unconsortable one ”’, shall not walk in the by-streets of the world and note 
_ the rags of misery, the wounded dignity of the soul, the insolence of 


* 
+ 
” 


to 


Office, nor give ear to the cosmic Miserere, but like some Angelic Doctor 
_ he shall withdraw into the cloisters of his spirit with a riant dream of 
a world without travail or sorrow. 


And his laughter too has an out of the world quality, notwithstanding 


_ the all too human familiarity of the Dublin accents... Rabelais’ attack 


a 
bE 


against Church and State, Cervantes’ ridicule of the knighthood of the 
_ period, Heine’s war against reaction and philistinism, Joyce’s daring 
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innovations offensive to purists and puritans constitute these creators 
and inheritors of the liberal traditions of the Western World soldiers 
in the small army of intellectuals (les clercs), and artists who with the 
Word as their Weapon set out to fight the ev.rlasting, unequal battle... 
It is the consciousness of this significant tendency of the Dubliner that 
stirs the ire of the minor philosophers of the ‘* Mookse ” party. The 
Zeitgeist has left them behind and ** they blow the sand against the wind, 
and the wind blows it back again ’’... But, nevertneless, the ‘* Mookse ”’ 
critics are wholly in error on the vital point of contention : the Joycian 
humour unlike that of his illustrious predecessors has no social or ethical 
end in view at all, except in the important sense that any work of art 
is a part of the intellectual treasure of the world. 

To find in modern letters a tendency completely in contrast with the 
regnant mood and intention of ‘* Work in Progress ’’ we must rediscover 
Russian literature of the Tolstoy, Dostoyevsky period... We shall be- 
come aware then of the direction that Europe has travelled since the 
beginning of the century, for here are clearly delin ated the two opposing 
tendencies of humanitarianism and amorality (‘* L’art pour Uart ” and 
‘** art for life’s sake ’’). It is unimaginable that ‘* Work in Progress ” 
might have any influence on the social or historical course of events in 
any but the limited sphere of literature itself, in contrast with Gogol’s 
*“ Dead Souls ’’, Turgeniev’s ‘‘ Fathers and Sons ”’, Dostoyevsky’s 
‘** Poor Folk, ” or Tolstoy’s ** Resurrection ’’ which had a potent influ- 
ence on the course of Russian history, and, incidentally, were not inferior 
OS acs alias 

Modern Europé has always gone to school to France to learn ‘‘ form ”— 
in poetry and prose, just as it must go to Russia now to learn something ~ 
about * conscience ” and to Mr. Joyce to discover a Martian detachment — 
from the world, but, on the whole, the Anglo-Saxon temperament like — 
the Russian, Teutonic, or Scandinavian flounders on the rocks of baffle-_ 
ment and frustration in the ‘* pure poetry ”’ regions of the non-moral... — 
Where the gay, carefree Latin spirit of the French nourished at the roots 
by el gai saber, the Breton romans, the chivalric chansons has devel-— 
oped a great tradition of a rhetoric sans souci, the richest and perhaps 
the noblest in Europe, running like a red thread through French literature 
from Chretien de Troyes, the Rhetoriqueurs, Enfants sans Souci, the 
Pleiad, the précieux, the dramatists of the grand siécle to the poets 
nearest our own time, Baudelaire, Rimbaud, and Stephan Mallarmé 
(excepting always, of course, the humanism of Voltaire, Rousseau, and 
Hugo), the soberer Anglo-Saxon temperament even with the pures 
singers never wholly rids itself from the ethical consciousness of the 
travail of this world, the Shelleyan desire “* to redeem from decay the 
visitations of the divinity in man ”’, Keats’s profound consciousnes 
that the sublime is attained only by those to whom ‘ the sufferings of 
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this world are suffering and will not let them rest, ’’ Shakespeare’s 
humanism.. 


. Dees: ‘Hast thou who art but air, a touch, a fecling 
Of their afflictions, and shall not myself, 
One of their kind, that relish all as sharply 
Passion as they, be kindlier mov’d than thou art? ” 


** Miranda. O wonder ! 
How many goodly creatures are there here ! 
How beauteous mankind is! O brave new world, 
That has such people in’t ! ” 


The basic difference of temperament between the Latin and the Anglo- 
Saxon is never revealed more sharply than in these idealizations :— 


** La tout n’est qu’ordre et beauté 
Luxe, calme et volupté. ” 


** Beauty is truth, truth beauty, —that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know. ”’ 


It would be premature, however, to conclude from the Brunian ana- 
lysis by contrast that ‘‘ Work in Progress, ’’ a gothic monument of 
universal speech, is not a literary production of the highest order. Peer- 
less in felicity of verbal invention, unique in structure and method, 

- following laws of its devising, informed with a broad spirit of humour 
which reminds us forcibly that ‘‘ things ’’ have their humorous side 
as well as “* tears ”’ it reaches at times a sublimity of expression through 
verbal means alone which cannot be matched save in the rarest achieve- 
ments of the mind. ‘* The sublime, ”’ we are told in an old book, “ is 
a certain excellence and perfection of language, and greatest writers, 
both in verse and prose have by this alone obtained the prize of glory, 

and clothed their renown with immortality. ’’ Certain pages in ‘* The 

-Mookse and the Gripes ’’, ‘‘ The Ondt and the Gracehoper ”’ and the 

— Anna Livia Plurabelle ’’ fragments attain the topmost peaks of per- 
fection in expression, and on this ground alone merit the highest admi- 

~ ration. 
_ What infallible authority have meddling critics to search the Poet’s 
soul for an Ethical Passport ? “ Chi piu non ha, piu non mette. ’’ No 

_ writer of our time has sounded deeper the abysses of human nature, 

and it is possible that because he had looked so long and so steadily 
is into the dark places of the human soul that he found relief at last by 
rning from it. The psyche of this age dwells in the hollows of a more 
profound disillusionment than ever was known to Werther, Hamlet or 
_ Ivan Karamazoff, because this generation bears the curse of the unhal- 
I wed, the futile, the barren, which weigh upon the conscience of the 
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sensitive soul with a burden from which no language has yet fashioned a 
name. ‘* We are the hollow men, the stuffed men... ” 

From the contemplation of human nature and the gloomy creeds fa- 
thered by the disappointed hope of civilizing the spirited barbarians who 
have been at each other’s throats since the words pax Romana lost their 
meaning and from the task wherein the noblest sons of man in every 
age and all the complex machinery of religton and morality have utterly 
failed, the sensitive poet-philosopher possessed by his unique vision will 
often recoil with a feeling akin to horror. The victory of a social or reli- 
gious ideal is its mummification in institutionalism — “ The Mookse ”’. 
(Let our budding Byrons make the most of it.) And Ibsen is not alone 
in seeing ** what a mountain of sin rises over that little word ’man’. ” 
Modernity has lost heaven and cannot gain earth... It is poor consola- 
tion to believe with the paradoxical Mr. Chesterton that but for the wicked 
Reformation and. ‘* loose Luther ” we should be all living in a world 
of peace and plenty, or that Mr. Pound’s mammoth projects for passport- 
reform and kindred matter will create dismay among the powers of 
darkness, or to barter the soul for the neo-Confusianism of a second-rate 
Diogenes, Mr. Wells’s diurnal world-reformations, topsy-turvy Shavianism, 
Fascism, Unsocial Socialism, formalism, legalism, dogmatism, mammo- 
nism, Vulgarianism, barrack-room philosophy, or, lastly, to seek the 
rock of salvation in the transatlantic wave of humanism set on turning 
barbarous Europe back on the road to antiquity by way of Medievalism 
and furnish literature with the latest modern improvements... The sensi-_ 
tive poet-philosopher shall, indeed, withdraw with good cause from the 
tumult of a mad world towards the ultimate pole of his soul, neither with 
a feeling of malice nor indifference towards the companions of the way, 
but only mindful of the vision which must always be his first business 
to guard inviolate... For he must either take despair for his soul-mate 
or find such refuge as poor philosophy teaching some ‘* eternal ’’ verity 
of everlasting cycle, of human wickedness. and human weakness may 
afford. And it is naive te suppose that the philosophical foundation is 
of more importance that the work of art which is reared upon it ; doc- 
tines, “‘ verities ’’, “ isms ” change from generation to generation, 
but the man who has a soul to keep must go whither he is called... 

To the readers of ‘“ Vera Historia,” the Latin lyricists, Boecacio, 
yes, and the juvenile masterpiece “ Alice in Wonderland ” the non- 
ethical world of “ Work in Progress ’’, ringing with laughter, may prove 
a welcome refuge from the too facile literature of a restless age brinful 
with the struggles, complexes, conflicts of a low order, And the lovers 
of the sublime in literature may find there something to their taste also... _ 

_‘* Sublimity is an echo of the inward greatness of the soul. ” Atten- 
tive readers of the ““ Mookse and the Gripes ”’ will realize something - 
of the great-heartedness of the author who notwithstanding the spurns 
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of the unworthy seeks to reconcile the warring elements in human nature 
in his fable. The artist’s creed which laughs both at dogma and at heresy 
may prove, after all, the highest form of wisdom, since it is founded 
at the basis upon sentiment. And perhaps in that millenium where the 
‘* political man ”’ and the “ economic man ” shall be regarded in the 
same light as our shadowy ancestors of the paleolithic or Magdalenian 
periods, and Dublin discovers something or someone of Dublin greater 
than Phoenix Park, Wellington Monument, or Guiness’s Brewery, and 
literature and the arts achieve in the eyes of “ homo Vulgaris ” to the 
dignity of ‘ politics ’’ or “ business ” Joyce’s ** joyicity ’’ like Obe- 
ron’s midsummer madness shall be known at something of its true worth, 


Curtain. 
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ART AND REVOLUTION 


by Hf. Christopher Holme 
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I. — DENUNCIATORY 


«A revolution is made by a few individuals who posit certain premises 
as conclusions and proceed on that basis. ”’ | 
EUGENE JOLAS. 


Wyndham Lewis shows us more than any other member of the older 
generation how idle it is to make one’s political or sociological beliefs 
into an artistic theory. Anyone, observing the inconsequent struggles 
of political parties, in one of which the proportion of able to blockheaded 
dishonesty is no higher than in any other, might be tempted to suppose 
that reforms just happen, and are never brought about. He might take 
refuge in Lewis’s pyrotechnical laissez-faire, leaving ill alone, lest he 
make it worse. But let him once apply his half-truth to art, and he will 
find it is the wrong half he has chosen. 

The development of artistic expression is a series of violent revolutions. 
It is when an individual imposes himself on the majority that things are 
done. Otherwise they just happen. Man become volcano writes poetr l. 
The fascination with which the adventurous hover on the edge disarms 
him. But the resentment with which the minuscule, myopic herd, like 
drums most provocative of blows when most tautly and obstinately alert, 
draws away and defies him at a distance, only hastens his eruption. He 
having belched loses interest, turns in again upon himself. They ashamed 
and extrovert, are overwhelmed. They turn their defeat, however, 
into a mastery. He dies accepted : they stoned but failed to extinguish 
him : now in stone they statify his memory. They recite his words, now 
so familiar that they have lost their meaning, and thus their shoc king 
definiteness. They ape his literary gestures, for he is now a classi¢ 
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and think that they too are thus creative. But their minds are like some 
lead quite enclosed in a clay mould ; you may melt it and shake it up, 
but after the disturbance it can only solidify as before into the shape 
of its prison. 

‘** Isn't that true to life? ’’ ** I met a man just like that the other 
day. ”’ ‘* You can feel yourself just doing that. ”’ 

Among all the particulars with which poetry deals and which it causes 
to scintillate, there is not one sufficiently important to be its meaning. 
Above and apart from this its work is to abstract. It generalises. Conse- 
quently, as it is neither a science nor an a priori demonstration it can 
have nothing to do with truth. Universal propositions are true. To gen- 
eral enunciations the words true and false are misapplied. Truetolifeness 
is not now obsolete ; it always has been. The painter who uses a camera 
is no worse than the scenario-writer who uses a novel. So poetry does 
not teach preach represent mispresent attack or describe: it says. It 
is confined by its‘conventions less than any other art to suggestion or 
implication. These it may use: but it more often talks aloud. 

One may decide where many come to rest; 

Arrange and disconnect : 
Like wind which gathers heaps where it thinks best. 


IT. — ALLEGORICAL 


Did I ever tellyav something that happened to me? Out in Kenya, 
rough place, not a soul for miles, whites, I mean, plentya blacks, acourse, 
but we dont count them, ha ha. Well itwaslike this. . 

And all the time machines clicked tumultuously, tapemachines, refri- 
gerators, printing-machines, powerplants. A face loomed in his mind, 
abstracted from the conversation, large, ugly, monstrous, hers. He went 
abruptly, as he always did, to seek. Centrifugal 4903. More machinery. 
Not in ? but she said — She said to give a message, she couldnt wait 
all afternoon and as you hadnt rung up— 

The street closed damply round him as he entered it. Lights slept 
uncertainly on spiky standards; whorls of reddened darkness fed his 
‘Mind with clangorous image. He stumbled, swore, was overheard, swore 
again. More streets converged away from him. He was moving faster 
‘now, had climbed a bus. Would the streets open out in time for them to 
‘pass through ? They always did, just in time. 

__ He got off. The embankment, here stiff and challenging, further reler- 


ted into curves. Barges laboured smoothly, splashing up the slope. Why 
“was it uphill, which ever way they went ? Homer, he remembered ; 
‘ships were always meteoric. More barges passed. Further out was higher 
up. He would cross over and look down into the water. If he dipped 
his pen in it, would it write ? He liked machines ; they impressed him 
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more than rocks. Moving ones he dodged, getting across,and reached 
an island. He could just pass in front of that tram. He ran and slipped, 
Amused he watched the tram rushing at him, heard it sereech. Why 
was it trying to stop so suddenly ? He supposed he must be in the way, 
but he could not move, leg broken or something, and he had hit his head 
on the metal when he fell. All around the sky was filled with coloured 
lights thick together; they were coming at him. He wondered if they 
were hot, if they would burn. Incineration was a decent interment and 
gave no trouble. Suddenly the lamps plunged and sweltered over him ; 
some passed right through him. Then after a moment of confusion, he 
was in an immense concrete hall. One wall was covered with dials and 
wheels and switches. The other walls and the floor and ceiling were bare 
and quite uniform. No one else was there. But all the time voices made 
the most stupid irrelevant remarks ‘* Man hit by a tram ” “ Slipped 
down in front of it ’’ “ Badly hurt ”’. | 
As he stood, vacillatory, he realised all at once that the wall of controls — 
was in his charge. He swooped towards it, and began in hurricane pre- 
cision to move wheels and levers. (‘‘ Look, he’s coming to ’’). With ease — 
he flew, literally, since the wall was infinite in height, from dial to dial, © 
and switch to switch. One vast circle in the horizontal centre near the — 
ground occupied his responsible self especially. He knew only that a 
red line which passed through the centre must never touch the circum- 
ference, become a diameter. (‘‘ Bleedin’ ‘e is, por feller! ’’) And still 
he was busied with countless mechanisms. But slowly for all his efforts 
the red line lengthened, equally at either end. Desperately he looked, 
and knew that he must turn over that switch, very high up, to stop it. He 
flew to the spot, but it was always just above him. He could not reach, 
just could not reach. And in his saltatory flight he quickly moun- 
ted, always higher. And then he looked down and saw the ends of the 
line barely a quarter of an inch from the circumference. But suddenly 
as Strained more swiftly upward, he knew that he had all along deceived — 
himself: the switch was not there above him, but skulked shamefully 
below the huge dial itself. First the thought flicked him petulantly: 
He must dive again downward. But an excitement, like the delicious” 
terror which seizes one staring down from the edge of a cliff, prevented 
his precipitation. Let the line be diametrised ! He looked again : the ends 
touched. At that the whole building began suddenly to collapse. It did 
not crash noisily, but like the vision of the underworld crumbled simply 
and horribly. He waited for rotted concrete to fall over him still ascend- 
ing. But none came; he was in a clear sky. . 
: Pa had after all been no roof, Laughing he ascended. (“ Pretty 
a : a 
The sky was all smooth silver. 
And then he knew that he might float there for ever, but that it 
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Relat he did not even desire it. He must always be diving down again 
to the vast board of controls, magically reconstituted at every such deci- + 


III. — ABSTRACT |! 


Light-spattered homunculi 
fumble aspiring upwards. 
The airy wastes of liberty 
allure but cannot hold 
Matter with immaterial chains. 
The momentary, red sun wanes 
into oblivion, reaching 
lost tentacles of tired illumination 
into the putrid genesis 
of half-reality : 
a faint restorative, its kiss, 
like an old love’s ,wanders 
over yellow lips of bored poets. 
Compendious heteronomy, 
Elastic prison, the universe 
of minds and matter, a dog 
on a long gold chain. 
Come let us play again 
our lifelong bumblepuppy. 


Soe ee 


POETRY AND 
THE CENDMA 


by Paul Clavel 


Le régne de Vimage est venu. 
ABEL GANCE. 


Owing to the cowardice and incompetence of nineteenthcentury poets — 
twentiethcentury poets have to work overtime. Sit still and I will ex- 
plain how this happened. ‘ 
- In the eighteenth century poetry had no troubles to speak of, except 
the lack of parthenogenesis. Poets had no troubles, I mean. They knew 
what poetry was and how it was made. Theory and practice were the 
same thing. Poetry was respected, it was on the ordinary level of life, | 
it was strong and did not require shelter, its subjectmatter was not li- 
mited, it did not feel out of place anywhere in the contemporary world. 
This, of course, was not due to the superior genius of the poets : it was 
due to the atmosphere of civilization at that time. Beauty was neither 
a rarity nor an exotic: it was in no danger, had no opposition to speak 
of. Consequently poetry did not insist on it ostentatiously : it was not 
defended because it needed no defence. Eighteenthcentury poetry does 
not prattle about beauty. Portrait of a golden age. Be 
Z The industrial revolution changed all this. It at once brought beauty 
into prominence by offering a powerful opposition ; and the romantic 
movement sprang up in response. The elegant gentility of a more leisure- 
ly age was undermined by a new force, a demiurge of power and com 
mercialism. The emotions began to be starved ; and reaction followed. 
« The Apostles of Melancholy wound their faint horns, and the Me n 
of Feeling wept. » As reality and the whole atmosphere of surrounding 
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civilization became progressively more ugly, more squalid, more feeling- 
less and commercial, poetry, pained and surprised, retreated before the 
conquering hero. Escape became necessary : and the romantic movement 
is the epic of escape. Poetry became remote from everyday life, because 
it could no longer face everyday life. This attitude lasted with modifi- 
cations throughout the nineteenth century. 

The attitude was fundamentally impossible, for industrialismus was 
not a mere transitory episode : it was a permanent alteration in the nature 
of society. It is the foundation of the modern world. It grows and grows 
and grows, like Alice in Wonderland. Sooner or later poetry had to face 
it. Since the beginning of this century poetry has begun to ; less because 
poets became braver than because it was no longer avoidable. 

Poets, having ceased to run away, found an entire new world waiting 
for them. Remember that, with negligible exceptions, they had been 
away for a century. A new world of noise, speed, machinery, big cities 
and enormous commercial organizations, surrounded them. They were 
very unfit for survival in this world. They have had to make the entire 
adaptation, which should have been spread out over more than a century, 
in a very short space of time. Hence the highly experimental character 
of contemporary poetry to start with; hence its complexity to go on 
with (the cerebral prettinesses of the nineteenth century were orderly 
and simple, whereas the sixtymileanhour civilization of the twentieth 
century is horribly complicated and entails correspondingly complicated 
reactions) ; and hence its openness to outside influence, to finish up with 

Many poets think they can solve the problem of mechanistic indus- 
trialism by saying « Chuff! Chuff! » like an engine. This is a great 
mistake. You have a century of lost time to make up for ; youare land- 
ed in an allnew world under entirely new management; completely 
filled with wheels of all sizes all turning with inconceivable rapidity in 
different directions, a world of unknown stimuli and reactions, built 
on the permanently shattered ruins of the old one and you think 
you can get out of the difficulty by saying « Chuff! Chuff ! ». You 
might as well try to stop an avalanche by saying « Peepbo I». ‘ 


II 


The job is not made any the easier by the fact that your tools have 

selected this moment of all moments to break down on you. Your tools 
are words. : 
__ Words, which were so new and fresh in the sixteenth century that any “4 
fool could do wonders with them, are now stale and exhausted. Language a 
4 is barren, verbal thought a mechanical revolution of clichés and yesterday’s uy 
: unwashed dishes being reused. Literature and especially poetry is, there- af 
_ fore, in something suspiciously like an impasse. Pearsall Smith has point- i i 
A 
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ed out in The Prospects of Literature that this situation cripples writers — 


and argues from it that literature’s name is now mud ; and various people, 
of more or less talent and painstakingness, are tinkering at the broken 
down car of verbal thought. Deposition by André Maurois. « Le cinéma 
est-il un art ? M. Bernard Shaw, dans une interview qu’il donna Il’an der- 
nier, disait que le cinéma pent devenir un art a une condition : supprimer 
le film et ne projeter que des sous-titres (1). En d’autres termes, Shaw 
et avec Ini tous les adversaires du cinéma croient les mots supérieurs 
aux images et l’intelligence verbale 4 lintelligence visuelle. Ce n’est 
pas une idée absurde. JJ est certain que notre civilisation est surtout une 
civilisation yerbale ; tout ordre humain est bati sur un certain nombre 
de fictions abstraites auxquelles un mot seul donne solidité. Supprimez 
le mot Etats-Unis, et que reste-t-il de commun entre un Polonais de New- 
York et un Italien de San-Francisco ? Supprimez le mot amour, et que 
reste-t-il de commun entre la Princesse de Cléves et Adrienne Mesurat ? 
On peut dire que, dans beaucoup de cas, c’est le mot qui crée le sentiment... 
Si les mots ont créé notre civilisation, il est possbile aussi qu’ils la mettent 
en danger. Plus le vocabulaire devient abstrait, plus le langage tend 
a étre un jeu éloigné du réel... Dans beaucoup de cas, le retour a l'image, 
la pensée visuelle, marqueraient un retour a la raison. Goethe disait déja : 
« Nous devrions parler beaucoup moins et dessiner beaucoup plus. » 

The relevance of all this to the cinema is now, I hope, apparent. Vi- 
sual thought obtains so preeminently in the film that by comparison 
calling static visual or the drama a mode of visual thought seems hardly 
more than a figure of speech. 

Those who do not wish to spend any more time cranking the car of 
verbal thought have to find a new car. Or get out and walk, 

Since the triumph of the camera painters have given up competing 
with it. It is no longer a compliment to say that a painting is lifelike. 
On the contrary, it is an insult. (This is also true of most photographs, 


but no matter.) The painter has not ceased to be a painter: he has ar- 


rived at a new conception of his materials. Users of words can do the same. 
Some of them feel this violently. They feel that they can escape from 


this necessity only by becoming permanent car cranks or going into 
the hardware business. 


III 


Film appeared exactly at the moment when it was most needed. It 


belongs to this time first because it is the art of movement second be-— 
cause it has richer potentialities than any of the other arts for the trans- 


mutation of reality. 


(1) In the Table Talk of G. B. S. Shaw cites this as being by Barrie. 
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This is the age of movement. Dynamism is its core. This does not 
need underscoring. In the first place I have already indicated that much, 
in the second place any fool can see it for himself, And any fool, even 
the same one, can also see, without my talking for ever, that film paral- 
lels this dynamism as no other art does. 

Film as art can be classified as moving visual. Eppur’ si muove is the 
film’s motto, whatever use you make of it : rhythm is its essence, move- 
ment its whole existence. Film is obviously able, as no other art is able, 
to synthesize the dynamism of the ape. 

I have already remarked on poetry’s present openness to outside in-\ 
fluence. It is apparent that the cinema is most likely to supply this 
influence. And in fact, the influence of the cinema has been widespread 
among the arts. In painting Braque, Léger, Survage, Picasso, Ruttmann, 
and the futurists, particularly Balla, can be cited. In literature Cendrars, 
Ramuz, Poulaille, Soupault, Hemingway, Tzara and Apollinaire, Jolas. 
Influence on drama very widespread: Toller’s Hoppla! Wir leben! is 
a crucial instance. Also I am told it has influenced ballet. This set of 
labels is not the half of it ; most of film’s influence is too subtle and ex- 
tended to be traced. 


IV 


I said that the cinema has richer potentialities than 117 92 "1s )..:> 
arts for the transmutation of reality. As you have probably forgotten 
this I say it again. Also it is demonstrable, if not obvious, that the cinema. 
far from depending on facts, can flower spontaneously. The fact that 
it should demonstrates itself. 

As every stasis is artificial, art requires kinetic machinery, in the biolo- 
gical sense. Besides, in the current universe kinesis has a survival value. 

Cinema is mobile in all senses. Its motility begins in the operator’s box. 
If you are using a cinematic camera to make film with you can shift 
it round anywhere. No other art has this possibility. You can turn it 
in all directions and use it at any distance. You can make your film at 
any speed you like. And so on. I ignore rhythm to avoid confusion. 
One; mobility. Working through the film, you can stand in exactly 
Whatever relation you like to the optic impression. Two : abstraction, 
Metamorphosis. 

___ These functions of the cinema and especially this latter function of 
person alteration abstraction and creation, shifting with equal faci- 

fy to any point on the (again conceivably circular) line between the 
optic reality and the (absolute, however) subconscious reality and mobile 
a all senses, render it of the greatest importance to the poet. 
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This abrupt arrival of the cinema characterizes certain poets, among ~ 
others and to a less extent Apollinaire. It belongs with the visual unverbal ~ 
nature of the cinema. Cinema has helped Tzara to find a new chaos: but — 
Tzara was jewish to begin with, he has the tortuous receptivity and mental — 
background of his race. It probably helped Apollinaire but Apollinaire 
could never stay put. In the prologue to Les Mamelles de Tirésias a sol- | 
dier says « IL EST GRAND TEMPS DE RALLUMER LES ETOILES ». 
The predecessor of this statement is « ILS ONT MEME ASSASSINE 
LES CONSTELLATIONS ». Apollinaire got a good number of stars 
relit satisfactorily but he was not very successful in making new cons- 
tellations, because he lacked a single-minded approach. Les Mamelles 
de Tirésias is about the repopulation of France. Also it is in the pre- 
face to Les Mamelles de Tirésias that he says, defining surrealism, — 
« Quand homme a voulu imiter la marche, il a eréé la roue qui ne ~ 
ressemble pas A une jambe ». But this is probably not true. Wheels . 
were discovered early ; and primitive man could not have deduced them 
from legs. He discovered the wheel when he was nof trying to imitate 
walking. If he had been he would never have discovered the wheel. — 

Cinema I think suggests to Tzara his successions of visual images and 
the wideness of their range and is also responsible for the je ne sais quoi 
de gigantesque in his poetry. Or provides the mechanism for it. Also — 
it analogizes and is probably responsible for the frequent brevity rapi- 
dity and apparent irrelevance of his images. (Remember the frequency — 
necessary frequency — and rapidity of the film’s transitions.) Example, 
distich from middle of poem : . 5. 

« chanson de la cocotte | 
lopération dangereuse ». a 
This is more noticeable in its context. : sf 

Calligrams are a visual method doomed to be unsuccessful because too 

near the surface. ; 4 
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I am now coming back to the cinema itself. After that I am going 
nome. i 

Let us lift a text from Jolas. He says: « But the cinema itself should 
try to present to us also the subconscious world instead of as now again 
again the objective reality of the banal... or at least it should try having 
disintegrated life synthesize it towards the miraculous. » 4 

The cinema at the moment is in a very bad way. ie 


Y 
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It is at the moment principally engaged in collecting coffeecups 
and antimacassars and any other banalities it can find, mixing them 
together without rhythm or vision and cutting them up sausagefashion, 
six reels at a time. Meanwhile Jolas, for example, is working towards a new 
synthesis, creative and absolute. He ends one of his poems with this line : 
«O Dreamer of God, show us the Cinema of the Angels ». 

It is legitimate to enquire what the Cinema of the Angels is like, and 
why the Cinema of the American Devils and other infernal agencies 
should not be poetry’s fellowtraveller. At present it is trailing humbly 
in the wake of verbal thought, and shows little or no ambition to evolve 
its own premises or come to its own conclusions. It is content to illus- 
trate (art is one thing, the art of the illustrator is another) verbal thought 
(not even good verbal thought : morals from verbality’s ragbag). Oscar 
Wilde observed that « the subject of a work of art has, of course, no- 
thing to do with its beauty, but still there is always something depressing 
about the coloured lithograph of a leg of mutton » and the coloured 
lithograph of a leg of mutton appears to be cinema’s idea of a comfor- 
table artistic height to dwell at. This is pathetic. And when you reflect 
that an entire new art is being sacrificed to this culinary ideal (the « Vege- 
table Universe » of Blake) it is worse than pathetic, it is bloody. If cine- 
ma is going to follow poetry it must destroy its masters, videlicet the 
pots and pans, and create a new reality. As long as cinema holds the ob- 
jective reality in front of the subjective it will reach no higher than fur- 
niture catalogues. If it is going to create a new synthesis it must abandon 
these conceptions and these methods and shift its base of operations to 
the subconscious, where the conditions of the place and its own unique 
potentialities for the creation of the « unreal » (discovered by the early 
users of film but immediately lost sight of in the enthusiasm over the 
novel accuracy of the camera in dealing with pots and pans, sporadically 
rediscovered a long time after and still largely unexplored) will lead 
it into a new fantasy. But it cannot reach this new world without a new 


-weltanschauung and a new conception of its materials methods and pur- 


poses analogous to that arrived at by the painter and see JJ the poet. 
In this quest for the quintessential « beyondreality » poetry and the 
cinema can help each other by the interchangeability of their technique 
and the similarity of their direction (direction, they go to the same place 
in very much the same way). They must leave their masters and throw 
off the limitations imposed by the logic of verbality and its classicism 
of form. It is substantially the same revolution for both of them. 


Vil 


We know what film can do for the poet : what can the poet do for film ? 
IL EST GRAND TEMPS DE RALLUMER LES ETOILES 
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STATEMENT 


The Revolution of the Word, under which general title I gathered various contem- 
porary efforts towards the disintegration of the banal word and syntax, and towards 
the liberation of creative expression, has had an astonishing repercussion on tsvo 
continents. I had no intention of being dogmatic. I merely felt it advisable, in the face 
of the industrialisation of expression, and the banalisation of words voided of their 
primitive meaning, to call the attention of our readers to the fact that it is not the publis- 
hers or the public that should guide our expression, but that the poet should be allowed 
to recapture his initiative and liberty. I also felt that the newer discoveries in psycho- 
logy have given us new possibilities undreamed of before. 

Space forbids me from entering into the various arguments brought against our 
effort. Most of them, I dare say, are devoid of any basis of solid knowledge. A few of 
the critics — among them Messrs. V. F. Calverton, Peter M. Jack, Harry Salpeter- 
make an honest attempt to be objective. 

Mr. Calverton, editor of the Modern Quarterly, has challenged transition as to the 
necessity of envisaging the new word lore. In the forthcoming issue of the Modern 
Quarterly he will publish some answers to the question he has asked : Should we de- 
mand the Revolution of the Word ? We propose to enter the debate in the next number 
of transition. 

In the meantime I have asked M. Roger Vitrac to treat the subject from the stand- 
point of the French language. I am sure our readers will peruse with great interest 
his observations and exemplifications which I thought best to publish in French without 
translation. 

: Evucene Jotas. 
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LE LANGAGE A PART 


par Booger Vitrae 
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J’emprunte la premiere partie de létude qui suit au livre du docteur 
J. Seglas, intitulé: « Des Troubles du Langage chez les Aliénés ». Les 
théories importent peu, je proposerai seulement les exemples et les obser- 
vations qu'il propose lui-méme. On pourra constater, en les confrontant 
avec les citations littéraires qui sutvront, combien lactivité mentale 
en liberté rejoint avee bonheur ce qu’on est convenu d’appeler des « au- 
daces ». De Venfance a Ia poésie la plus réelle, par l’argot et la folie, 
tel pourrait étre.le theme que d’autres pourront étudier, et ou les sens 
métaphysiques et méme psychologiques du réve et de humour retrou- 
veront la premiére place. 

Le réve et l"humour dans leur fonction et dans leur destination pro- 
fondes ont été outrageusement naufragés. On a pu parler de la faillite 
de l'un et de l'autre. Mais on n’en réve pas moins pour cela. L’enfance _ 
chaque année agrandit son domaine, Vargot devient universel et l’hu- 
mour mécanise son pouvoir. Si nous renoncions a la paresse et au charme 
des signes, quitte 4 abdiquer pendant quelque temps en faveur des mé- 
thodes scientifiques, quitte 4 mesurer, A observer, a analyser, (il suffi- 
rait de quelques années de discipline) les modes d’expression progresse- 
raient vertigineusement. Remarquons que le langage est a peine unifié, — 
alors que l’observation extérieure en est a la huitiéme décimale. Toute — 
la question est la. Il faut couper les mots en quatre, en huit, en seize, — 
etc. en mille. Il est grandement question de sentir, mais encore est-il — 
3 plus nécessaire de savoir — et il est indispensable de ne plus croire. : 

Les mots sont usés, ou morts. Ils sont devenus un moyen pitoyable. — 
Ils furent autrefois une fin. Ils se confondaient avec l’absolu. Aujourd’hui, — 
ils nous portent a peine aux frontiéres des vieilles idées. Ils sont a ce 
point déchus, que l’activité moderne s’en passe facilement, ou ne se sert 
que de leurs déchets. Eh bien s’il est illusoire et dangereux de rechercher — 
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la pierre philosophale des langues, donnons au moins a ces dernidres des 
_marteaux, des fours électriques et des roulements a billes, 


* 
* * 


Exemples empruntés au livre de M. J. Séglas ; 


i D. — Vous m’entendez bien cependant ? 
_ R.— Oui (oralement). 
. D. — Pourquoi ne répondez-vous pas ? 

_R.— Je ne comprends pas. 
_ D.— Pourtant je vous demande des choses bien simples. 
__R. (en plusieurs fois) — Oui, mais je perds mes idées. Je ne sais plus 
arler... je ne sais plus coudre. 
__ C’est moi qui souligne la fin de la derniére réponse de cette mélanco- 
ique. On comprend facilement l’emploi du mot « coudre », et l’on re- 
rouve facilement la métaphorie: « langage décousu ». 


* 
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_ Porter atteinte a l’individualité, A sa propre individualité, les aliénés 
‘par humilité, par crainte, par humour, mystérieusement, peuvent des- 
cendre A ce dernier degré de la hiérarchie. Tutoyer Dieu, soit ; mais n’exis- 
ter qu’objectivement, s’interpeller soi-méme A la troisiéme personne, 
€tre son propre domestique, on voit combien tient peu le respect humain, 
Jes fragiles barriéres sociales devant les capitales modifications de la 


y 


sy ntaxe : 


Moi pauvre souris morte, pauvre docteur ! Moi étre vivante aucres 
S, étre belle sur la terre, étre riche, pauvre docteur! » 
_ Mz. Feéré parlant de lui-méme : 

« Donne-lui une cigarette ; allume-lui sa cigarette. » 
yD . Jaffé : 
4 Nous irons, disait-iJ,.. Nous avons beaucoup marché. » 
_Et Monsieur Wundt, professeur de physique au Collége Chaptal, sorte 
d'Ubu assez sympathique : . 
Eh bien! Un Tel! nous faisons de l’esprit ! Nous ne sommes pas 
3, nous serons punis! Nous aurons deux heures de consigne. » 
lunter se parle mieux A lui-méme: 
Je suis peiné de vous voir une toux si incommode et si fatigante. » 
‘soldat n’est plus lui, mais cela: : 
-pére Lambert n’est plus ; ce que vous voyez la-bas n’est pas lui, 
aoe machine, qu’ils ont faite A sa ressemblance. » 
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« La personne de moi-méme n’a pas de nom; la personne de moi+ 
méme n’a pas d’age. » ; . 
Les formes s’imposeraient parfois d’elles-mémes. On voit, sans commen- 
taires, le parti troublant qu’on en pourrait tirer dans la vie courante. 


* 
* * 


Les états d’angoisse, de mélancolie anxieuse, de persécution, d’éro- 
tisme, etc., sont sources de néologismes. 

« Béaah! Crouque! » 

Celle-ci se plaint des poursuites des « Reluquets », cette autre qui 
souffre de la colonne vertébrale s’en prend aux agissements du forcat : 

« Epinedorsalier ». : 

Un malade s’écrie « Kizfteck » quand il a assez mangé. | 

Quels étres symboliques que ces Bouliqueurs, ces Bobs, et ces Majors | 
Quelles machines infernales que celles qui torturent par le nitral ou par 
le giroitement. (On voit déja se dresser A cété de ces injecteurs qui vous 
parlent a Voreille, rue de l’Echaudé, la machine a décerveler de Jarry). 

Qu’est-ce que le Coucouze pour cette malade aux hallucinations 
génitales ? ) } 

« Zut! du flan! » dira autre pour se calmer. (On devine). 

Autre exemple extrait d’un journal intime : . 

« 8 octobre 1889. — La petite toupie de la petite arabique, qui a des 
cheveux 4 la chien, 400 os ou chaires, etc... Le singe 4 Salomon, avec 
sa petite machine espéce de fer 4 souder ; rapseuse, de morceaux de fesse, 
300 morceaux, etc... 9 octobre 1889 — La carcanteuse de monde, est 
toujours lambeauteuse acharnée, et démufleuse déplorable et féroce, etc... 
Lattigale la micheuse a pleine poigne, et la paralyseuse des Batignolles ; 
300 morceaux d’épaule, etc... 4 

Voici toute la pataphysique retrouvée : un livre sur l’anthropofotologie, 
un autre sur l’alitiométrie philosophique. Enfin la découverte du sym- 
bole de l’éternité: Le motamatomel (mot évidemment lisible dans les 
deux sens). : 

Admirons les parures nominales de la « reine de France Zazi », et 
du « foudroyantissimeur » et voyons quelles ressources, quelles inventions 
le langage secret d’une femme peut opposer a l’inquisition du médecin; 


D. — Comment étes-vous venue ici ? 

R. — Je ne veux pas passer pour une folle. Je suis vif depuis ma 
derniére ; je suis droil, n’étant pas a l’envers. 

D. — Je désirerais savoir... 

R. (interrompant) — Je suis au secret. Le Lair du pays a dd vous 
prevenir... (Interruption, la malade semble écouter, marmotte que que 
mots a voix basse et reprend.) Cette sauce me tue la téte. _ : 
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D. — Qu’est-ce que la sauce ? 
KR. — Je dis cela comme je I’ai entendu dire. 
_ D.— Vous avez a vous plaindre de la sauce. 
) R. — Tenez-vous a votre affaire, monsieur. Quand on est homme, 
on ne fait pas la béte. Etes-vous de la sauce-carte 2 Etes-vous carton ? 
D. — Qu’est-ce que la sauce-carte ? 
R. — Vous aimez mieux la matelote, peut-¢tre ? Est-il assez bouffe ! 
D. — Quels rapports avez-vous avec la sauce-carte ? 
_ R.— Je suis a la téte de toutes les sauces depuis cinquante-cing ans ; 
je veux la fortune qui me revient ; j’ai la protection du lair. 


D. — Vous étes donc puissante ? 

R. — Vous me traitez en béte, je suis téte. Ce n’est pas le vrai qu’il 
vous faut, c’est le clinquant ; je ne répondrai plus. 
_ Le diagnostic est indifférent, méme s’il se devine. Nous sommes d’ac- 
cord avec cette dame. Ce n’est pas le vrai qu’il leur faut, c’est le clin- 
quant. On verra par analogie combien certains textes de Benjamin Péret 
Sont vrais, et quelles richesses annonce son argot poétique. 
_ Je passe sur les répétitions moléresques (Que voulez-vous faire au- 
jourd’hui ? Que voulez-vous faire aujourd’hui ? Que voulez-vous faire ?) 
et sur les jeux: Jour de I’an, l’anguille, guillotine, qui firent autrefois 
Tes délices de Cocteau. (Peau de balle et balai de crin etc...); 
_ Pourtant celle qui se prétendant Mme de Beauharnais s’en explique 
‘en disant: Mais ne suis-je pas bien hanarchée ? me touche beaucoup. 
Nous y reviendrons en parlant des jeux de mots. (Tard. J’ai les anguilles 
la tartare.) 
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a D’autre part, et pour plus de commodité, comme Séglas, je cite Bail- 
larger : 

Be Quelques malades ont une sensation auditive bien réelle, mais tout 
4 fait différente des perceptions sensorielles des hallucinés, je veux parler 
des aliénés qui, en méme temps qu’ils croient entendre parler a 1’épi- 
gastre, prononcent eux-mémes des mots, la bouche fermée... Une femme 
roit avoir autour d’elle, derriére le cou, dans la gorge, dans la poitrine, 
des personnes qui ne cessent de lui parler. Souvent, si l’on se tient prés 
de son lit et qu’on ne fixe plus son attention, on entend bientét un bruit 
S faible qui se produit dans sa gorge, dans sa poitrine. Si l’on approche 
e plus prés et si l’on écoute, on distingue des mots, des phrases méme. 
Yr, ces mots, ces phrases, l’hallucinée prétend que ce sont ses interlo- 
urs invisibles qui les prononcent, et c’est en réalité ce qu’elle entend... 
eut ailleurs mieux s’assurer de ce phénoméne en priant cette femme 
sser une question A ses interlocuteurs invisibles. On entend alors 
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la réponse qui se fait dans sa gorge et sans qu'elle ait conscience que c’est 

elle qui la fait...... Les aliénés méconnaissent alors leur propre voix comme — 

on la méconnait dans les réves. » 
Un exemple : 


Inconsciemment. — Madame Dubois ! 

Consciemment. — Je ne la connais pas, je suis de la campagne. 
Inconsciemment. — Saint Thomas est blanc comme la mort. 
Consciemment. — Un saint qui m’est apparu ? 


Etrange ventriloquie, ot le langage inconscient garde sa couleur et 
son charme. On comprend mieux le lyrisme des apartés, le pouvoir oc- 
culte des confessions et tout ce qui fait agir les individualistes, ces egolsteng 
impulsifs de la pensée, ces possédés d’eux-mémes. 

Mais qui retrouvera le pouvoir direct des mots écrits, quel enchanteur : 
nous donnera une hallucination verbale comparable a celle-ci ; 

« Un jour avant diner, il (un persécute (?)) put lire distinctement sur 
sa lampe en porcelaine les mots: « je t’aime » qui, pour lui avaient été 
envoyés dans cet endroit 4 l’aide d’un miroir. Dans la suite, il a vu de 
plus en plus fréquemment des lettres par les. yeux: il s’est alors, dit-il, 
habitué a écrire par les yeux, et a lancer des mots dans l’espace. » q 

Nous retrouvons ici la magie et le pouvoir occulte du langage. Mais 
peut-étre resterait-il 4 prouver que le langage est en tout, et que tout 
est dans le langage. Encore faudrait-il s’en donner la peine. Les quelques 
notes, considérations et exemples qui précédent, sont insuffisants pour 
étayer la moindre théorie. Des recherches devraient s’organiser. Pour 
moi, je n’ai cité qu’en toute candeur, en toute ignorance. Mais nous ne 
manquons pas de potaches. 

Toutefois, pour en finir avec les aliénés, et rejoindre le surréalisme, 
citons M. Binet : 

« Lorsque l’hystérique tient, entre les doigts de la main anesthésique, 
une plume dans la position nécessaire pour écrire, cette plume enre- 
gistre l’état de conscience prédominant du sujet. Si le sujet pense a une 
personne ou a une chose, ou 4 un chiffre, ou si on Je prie de penser a tout 
cela, sa main anesthésique qui tient une plume, écrit aussitét le nom 
de cette personne, ou de l’objet ou du chiffre. Lorsque ses yeux sont 
fermés, ou que son attention est portée ailleurs, le sujet ne s’apergoi it 
du mouvement de sa main qui révéle a l’expérimentateur le fond intime 
sa pensée. » 

Ceci vient  l’appui du Manifeste du Surréalisme de Breton, mais 1 
vient qu’aprés I’ emploi systématique que Freud a fait de l’écriture a 
matique. Breton n’en tirant qu’une vague et inefficace poétique, il este 
a dépasser le stade, & rejoindre l’esthétique et la métaphysique. Le pas 
Stee ee sans méthode. Nous nous bornerons A signaler ces diffi 
cu ae 


Notons néanmoins les excellentes méthodes d’analyse empl 
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Jean Paulhan dans le Carnet d’un Spectateur. La tentative de Paulhan 
nous semble étre la premiére qui ait tenu compte des portions infini- 
'_tésimales des mots, de leurs indices, de tout ce qui provoque leurs plus 
secrétes réactions. Concluons qu’il conviendrait de fixer le vocabulaire 
avant de fixer nos idées. Voila plus de cinquante ans qu’assez commodé- 
ment, d’ailleurs, nous rasons les tables. Il conviendrait maintenant d’en 
établir. Quelques catalogues, quelques répertoires, et quelques lois nous 
apparaissent de la plus modeste nécessité. 


* 
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Ce qu’on a dit de la fable de La Fontaine « Le Corbeau et le Renard » 
reste vrai. Personnellement, étant enfant j’ai toujours considéré les 
textes appris par cceur comme des oracles, dont le sens me touchait 
d’abord en particulier, devenait ensuite flottant, indéterminé (a dix ans) 
et se fixait enfin, quelquefois plusieurs années plus tard, universellement. 
Ainsi du fameux « arbre perché » et du « contre nous de la tyrannie ». 
J’ai vu dans les mémes ténébres cet arbre perché et monsieur de la Tyran- 
nie brandir contre moi son étendard sanglant. Les mots ayant du jeu 
entre eux, il était naturel de jouer avec eux. Comme les aliénés, les en- 
fants ne respectent guére la langue, et devenus grands, ils rient ou s’émeu- 
vent encore d’associations intimes. 

Les exemples abondent : 

Am stram gram, etc... 
et ces fables au sens déroutant : 

Pibatio 

Caieubatiba 

_ Versenzo 

_ Topana ; 

qu’on traduit difficilement par: 

Pie batit haut 

 Caille batit bas 

_ Ver sans os 

_ Taupe en a. 

On lira avec intérét le livre ou Pierre Roy a recueilli la plupart des 
comptines frangaises ; d’ailleurs le sujet est assez familier 4 chacun 
pour que nous n’insistions pas davantage. 

_ On nous excusera aussi d’escamoter l’argot. Le sujet a techniquement 
rop d’importance et les exemples d’ailleurs simplement objectifs que 
hous apporterions ici sont assez connus. La méditation du lecteur sup- 
ra facilement a l’omission. Constatons seulement qu’il nous manque 
re la sémantique ot toutes ces notions apprendraient A jouer un réle, 
i les ceuvres littéraires que nous allons signaler trouveraient leur 
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Nous ne remonterons ni au moyen-dge, ni 4 Francois Villon, ni a 
Rabelais. Nous ne ferons pas état de cette idée qui traine dans tous les 
manuels, de la formation de la langue fran¢aise au Seiziéme Siécle, nous” 
ignorerons les Dix-septiéme et Dix-huitieme Siécles, nous laisserons dans 
une ombre prudente le dictionnaire a bonnet rouge de Victor Hugo, 
et nous ouvrirons d’un coup la boite 4 physique verbale d’Alfred Jarry. 

On pourrait se reporter a l’intéressant article d’André Breton: « Les — 
mots sans rides », publié dans les Pas Perdus. On y trouverait habilement 
exposées un certain nombre de considérations sur l’alehimie du verbe, 
la physique Mallarméenne, etc... Je m’étonne de n’y point voir figurer 
le nom de Jarry, et que Dada en général et Tristan Tzara en particulier” 
aient été omis. Peu importe, l’étude en question ne manque ni de péné-- 
tration ni d’intelligence. 

Les exercices de Rimbaud et de Mallarmé, l'un et l’autre en ont 
fait justice. Leurs attitudes respectives sont irréprochables, et il 
n’est pas besoin de trompetter aprés eux — ni de tromper sur leurs in- © 
tentions. Rimbaud nous a éclairé suffisamment sur lui-méme, et ceux” 
qui le jugent sur sa réussite poétique perdent une belle occasion de se 
taire. Quant au Mot de Mallarmé, il suffit de se reporter 4 ses Divagations 
pour se rendre compte. Il n’est question ici que du langage a part, de 
l’expression égarée, du signe perdu en couleur et retrouvé. Non de la 
rature cérébrale (voyez Valéry), mais de la rature effective et de le sur- 
charge. Il n’est question que de redonner 4 l’humour les moyens dont on 
l’a privé, de rendre 4 l’écrivain le droit d’inventer sans scrupule. 4 

La définition de Vhumour était, il n’y a pas si longtemps, sur toutes 
les lévres. On n’a pas voulu, on n’a pas osé la lancer sur le marché. Trop 
de risques. Et l’on est revenu a la langue de nos péres, comme d’autres a 
leurs religions. On relira avec profit l’enquéte publiée il y a quelques 
années dans la revue « Aventure », et l’on verra comment les Max Jacob, 
les Cendrars, et autres profiteurs se défilérent. Onl’a mieux vu depuis. / 
ce propos, et en accord avec ce que je pense, je me permets de conseiller 
la lecture de l’article que René Daumal vient de publier dans le numér 2 
de Bifur: « La Pataphysique et la Révélation du Rire ». ig 


* 
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On connait les néologismes d’Ubu Roi (Merdre, Phynances, oneilles, 
décervelage, etc...) On ne connait pas l’ceuvre de Jarry. Les éditeurs 
refusent obstinément d’éditer l’ceuvre de Jarry. Or tous ces ouvra 
fourmillent d’inventions verbales. « Les Jours et les Nuits ou le Rot ; 
d’un Déserteur », dont l’édition du Mercure de France reste introuve 


(on comprend pourquoi) est dans tous les sens un chef-d’ceuvre d’ané ! 
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chie. eres y est insultée avec génie. Et pour ce qui est du Tapes 
relisons de trés prés le « Repas des Haschichins ». 


On ne manquera pas de recourir aux griefs de préciosité, d’hermétisme, 
de gratuite virtuosité, etc. pour qualifier les tentatives de Jarry et de 
ceux qui l’ont suivi. Mais si en toutes choses on ne considére que la fin, 
on devra reconnaitre que le cubisme, divertissement bourgeois, a incon- 
testablement touché les masses, et que les peintres agissent aujourd’hui 
comme si le peuple leur en avait fourni les données. Ce qui historiquement 
n’est pas inexact. La révolution du langage que nous souhaitons pour 
étre différée n’en est pas moins possible. Si l’exemple aristocratique d’en 
haut n’a pas encore atteint par-dessus la foule bégayante des bourgeois, 
ceux qui en la massacrant, tout de méme restaurent chaque jour la 
langue (les populaires), on peut espérer que le phénoméne qui a si bien 
‘réussi au cours de ces derniéres années pour les arts plastiques se repro- 
duira, et que la soudure, un jour ou I’autre, se fera entre la langue poé- 
tique et l’argot — par exemple. Les modalités, la forme se trouveront 
d’elles-mémes. Sans doute les textes que nous publions aujourd’hui 
n’auront alors plus de raison d’étre ; mais, méme risibles, ils n’en mar- 
queront pas moins des étapes de liberté et de désintéressement. 


* 
~ * 


La magnifique réussite des « Calligrammes » d’Apollinaire tient plus 
& la poésie qu’a la disposition typographique. La trouvaille était char- 
mante et peut étre liée aux artifices de Charles Nodier (Histoire du Roi 
de Bohéme et de ses Sept chateaux). Les relations de l’ceil & loreille sont 
bien confuses. L’esprit n’en garde qu’une vague notion de mesure ou 

e grossiére harmonie. Nous croyons plutét a la déformation systéma- 
tique du mot, qui du coup atteint des zones plus hautes, est sans doute 
d’abord incompris, mais par une espéce de choc en retour, aussitét sus- 
cite une notion neuve. Ainsi : nous ne savons pas pourquoi les Incroyables 
‘croyaient devoir prononcer: je suis pati a la pote de Pais, mais nous 
Vapprenons, et pourrions baptiser la formule : « Langage fendu ». 


* 
*x # 


par a trop gobeurs et maladroits. Les tentatives désordonnées et cent 
le Marinetti ont créé une telle confusion, d’ailleurs entretenue par le 
larlatanisme béat des journaux, qu’il vaut mieux renvoyer le lecteur 
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- 
é 


transition 


aux textes illisibles de ces italiens (Les mots en liberté futuristes), On 
sait d’ailleurs comment tout cela s’est achevé a Rome. : 


a * 

Le dadaisme, dont je n’entreprendrai pas d’élucider ici la ténébreuse ~ 
histoire, Marinetti prétendait en avoir accouche par la cuisse. Le pere 
en mourut, mais l’enfant ne s’en porta pas plus mal. A dire vrai, le mou- 
vement Dada fut le seul mouvement intéressant d’aprés guerre. Il fut © 
libre, désintéressé, intelligent et efficace. 4 

Tristan Tzara en fut le chef incontesté, et le seul avec Benjamin Péret~ 
et Ribemont-Dessaignes A déchirer le style (Il va sans dire que les noms ~ 
de Breton, Soupault, Aragon, etc. restent liés au mouvement, mais, 
encore une fois, il n’est question ici que de langage a part). ‘ 

Tristan Tzara s’exprime dans « Vingt-Cing Poémes » illustrés par 


Arp. et édités 4 Zurich : 


« LA GRANDE COMPLAINTE DE MON OBSCURITE UN ‘i 


les aigles de neige viendront nourrir le rocher 

ou l’argile profonde changera en lait 

et le lait troublera la nuit les chaines sonneront 

la pluie composera des chaines lourdes 

formera dans l’espace des roues des rayons 

le sceptre au milieu parmi les branches 

les vieux journauz les tapissertes 

un paralytique 

numnbe sécheresse 

route féconde des fourmis bleues 

seigneur doigt d’or fourneau 

sphingerie 

pourquoi l’étrangler pourquoi 

apres le coup de foudre la marche militaire éclatera 
mon désespoir tube en fer d’étain 

mais pourquoi pourquoi alors ? 

ainsi ainsi toujours mais le chemin eae 
iu dois étre ma pluie mon obscurité mon métal mon circuit ma 
pharmacie nu mai pldnge nu mai pldnge Fas 
veux tu ey 


et dans « Cinéma Calendrier du Cceur Abstrait » 
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CRYLOMINE BEMOL 
FRANCIS PICABIA 


agraffe pipe pipi pompon de coeuroline 

sur le camion matin camomilait étoilite et gravoxine 

le pourquoi transruban de bain monsieur 

bandage la bisexualité des paysages cardinal amette 

au pompon poisson 

aux doigts ribemont-dessaignes g r d lubrifiant 

jette le poing dans le visage du balcon tempéte voiturette 
du thé ou de l’essence ? cela m’est complétement dada 


Cette étude nécessairement incomplete se doit néanmoins de ne pas 
passer sous silence certains poémes de Francis. Picabia que le lecteur 
trouvera difficilement et que je m’excuse de ne pouvoir citer faute, de 
documents précis. 


* 
* % 


Léon-Paul Fargue est notre Joyce. Il aura été le Voronoff du frangais 
de la troisisme République. Ses derniers poémes, pour la plupart publiés 
dans Commerce et réunis cette année en deux volumes: Sous la lampe 

_et Espaces, sont ouverts a toutes les fantaisies verbales. Mais nul mieux 
que lui ne réussit la magique et délicate chirurgie des mots. 

* « Quand on lit un poéme de cet horloger, on reste étonné de la mer- 
_-veilleuse affection qu’il porte aux orphelins du vocabulaire. Il est le 
_chasseur affectueux qui poursuit pour caresser et pour apprivoiser et 
non pas pour tuer » écrit de Fargue, Philippe Soupault. Avouons que 
la méthode a du bon puisque les jeunes monstres sont vigoureux et réus- 
_ sissent brillamment dans cette « Vie des Mots » ow seule compte en effet 
la réussite. 

Les chansons, « l’Ersatz et la Loreille », « Carabella, l'homme 4 la 
_ gastibine » etc., sont déja classiques. 
_ Et nous nous excusons de citer ces trop courts exemples : 


AIR DU RAT BLANC 


_ Abi, Abirounére 
Qui que tu n’étais don ? 
Une blanche monére 
‘Un jo 


ean 


transition 


Un joli goulifon 
(Appel) 
Tillibeet, mon ti fifi! 


« [intelligence travaille a la fagon du cancer, la mante, commencement de — 
la connaissance, le cancer, maladie de la santé (sic), un noyau de cellule — 
localise la haute température, la cellule évolue, prolifére, le cerveau fait des — 
idées, la terre fait des truffes, la peau fait des sarcomes, le chéne fait la 
noix de galle, le nez de Vivrogne fait des petits, intelligence fait des siennes. — 
C'est reconnu par les médecins les plus célébres. ; 

Le colonel d’artillerie Bélemot de Calculangle au moment de faire mettre 
en batterie eut la colique, et qu'il n’était point une béte. et gu’il avait le — 
gout des lettres. a 

“ Le roi de Thulé fut sage, qui jeta sa coupe lorsqu’elle devint longitu- — 
dinale. Les jardins babylans suspendent leurs présents. L’ averse d’idées 
douche l'homuncule, mes jambes se dérobent, je ne peux plus marcher. 
Pendant ce temps, le ciel se gdte. Témoins de ce duel, la propreté et la saleté 
luttent pied a pied, collées lune a lVautre, comme la lumiére et l’ombre, 
Jacob avec lange, la Belle et la Béte, Sisyphe refoule éternellement son — 
coprolithe. Hercule suant la benzine et le chlore bat Cacus tous les jours, — 
assidument, comme on bat une carpette. La grande fille se fait les ongles, 
la ménagére lave son deuil. — Des machines toussent sourdement dans la 
nuit jusqu’ad Vaube oi les vacuumcleaners avaleront les armées grises, 
Jusqu’d Vheure oit les eaux tiédes rinceront pour un jour les vitamines. 

Mais quelle est cette main de gloire, qui poigne impérieusement cette grosse — 
pierre, et quelle coiffure! C’est la plus grosse araignée du monde entier, 
c'est la théraphose, dont on ne connait pas les meurs. Elle compte vers nous” 
sur ses dix béquilles de soie rousse. Allé | Allé ! La seringue a eau blanche 11 
Ou les pompyles !! 


Equileri 
E métathése 
LLe bras 
LLendu 
(Réveil). 
as 


wid 
; 


C’est dans le Ceur a Barbe, revue pamphiétaire de Tristan Tzara, 
que Marcel Duchamp publia, en avril 1922, sous la signature de Rrose 
Sélavy, les premiers jeux de mots. ee 


Il faut dire : f 
La crasse du tympan, et non le sacre du printemps. ee 
Conseil d’ hygiene intime : Oo) 
Il faut mettre la moelle de 'épée dans le pail de l’aimée. S j 
to] Oper it. = 
pee 


ey hk. 40 
Saat 


Roger WVitrac 


La forme humoristique éclatait sous la poussée du lyrisme. Et, ]’atti- 
tude surréaliste devait amener Robert Desnos aux réussites parfaites 
qui parurent aussitét dans Liétérature et plus tard dans la Revolution 
surréaliste. 


” 


«« Le parfum des déesses berce la paresse des défunts ”’. 
«« Le Temps est un aigle dans un Temple ”’. 


«© Amoureux voyageurs sur la carte du Tendre 
** Pourquoi nourrir vos nuits d’une tarle de cendre ? 


« L’acte de sexes est axe des sectes.”’ 
En méme temps il publiait sous la dénomination générale de Langage 


cuit des poémes inventés ot les mots se prenaient par ruse parmi les 
embfiches et les traquenards de la syntaxe révoltée. 


L’AUMONYME 


A Benjamin Perel. 


Notre paire quiéte, 6 yeux ! 

que votre “ non |”? soit sang (t’y fier ?) 

que votre araignée rie, 

que votre vol honteux soit féte (au fait) — 

Sur la terre (commotion !) 

F Donnez-nous, aux joues réduites, 

a notre pain quotidien. 

Part donnez nous de nos ceufs foncés 

comme nous part donnons 

a ceux qui nous ont offensés. ; 
: nounou laissez-nous succomber a la tentation | 
a et d’aile ivrez nous du mal. 


AU MOCASSIN LE VERBE 


Tu me suicides, si docilement } 
Je te mourrai pourtant un jour. _ a 
Je connaitrons cette femme idéale 
et lentement je neigerai sur sa bouche et 
je pleuvrai sans doute méme si je fais tard, méme 
si je fais beau temps 
_ Nous aimez si peu nos yeux. 
_ Et s’écroulerai cette larme sans 
_ raison bien entendu et sans tristesse. 


transition 
* 
* * 


Il faut enfin réserver la plus belle place 4 Benjamin Péret dont les "4 
poemes publiés sous le titre Le Grand Jeu constituent, par rapport au 
langage, la seule poésie authentique de ce temps. Péret vient immédia- ~ 
tement, et sur le méme plan, aprés Apollinaire. Il est scandaleux que son — 
ceuvre déja fort importante reste 4 peu pres inédite. En particulier le © 
roman Mort aux Vaches ef au Champ d’Honneur d’ow nous extrayons ce 
début de chapitre qui ne saurait se passer des étonnants commentaires — 


de Péret. 
LES PARASITES VOYAGENT 


Voila comment cela s’est passé: 

« J’avais recu un ferreux (1) sur le rond (2) et je gli 
lorsque je sentis qu’on me serrait les tiges (4). . 

“Je pensais : ** Ga devient sec!’ (5) mais j’états trop loin pour m’ex- — 
primer (6). Quand il y eut de Vair (7) je me trouvais avec les voletants (8) 
@ au moins quinze pipes (9) au-dessus des crottes (10) ; mais tu sais, je nat — 
jamais aimé jouer avec la fumée (11); je ne souhaitais qu'une chose : me 
retrouver sur les crottes. Je me dis: ‘* Ce n’est pas sourd (12), je n’ai qu’a — 
me couler le long des poussants ” (13). Mais de le dire était autre chose 
que de le faire. Lorsque je voulus essayer, je vis que les poussants et moi 
ca ne faisail qu’un. Ce n’est pas dréle de se savoir tout d'un coup employé 
du noir (14) étant donné surtout qu’il n’y avait pas de raison pour que cela” 
se termindt. J’essayais encore une fois de quitter le poussant, mais c’était — 
du vent (15)! a 

“ J’étais poussant et bien poussant. Je sentais le cogneux (16) qui s’af- 
folait dans ma valise (17). Je croyais que j’en étais a la derniére ligne de~ 
mon chapitre (18),je me mordais (19) ; un bavard (20) se posa sur mon occ (21), — 
roula sur mon cornu (22), de la sur ma valise, descendit sur mon percot (23) 
et me briila une tige. | e 

** Je gueulais comme une siréne, sans me rendre compte que, depuis 
que ma tige était brilée, je n’étais plus fixé au poussant. Je fis un bol (24) | 
et tombat sur un éclai (25) qui, au lieu d’étre écrasé, s’enfonga dans ma 
valise. Ce n’était pas de Vamour (26)! Lui, sourtout, éclairait (27) et je 
ne savais pas comment faire pour qu’il parmint (28). ee 


ssais dans le blanc (3), ‘4 


(1) Ferreux : éclat d’obus. 

(2) Rond : téte. 

(3) Glisser dans le blanc: s’évanouir. 
(4) Serrer les tiges : Prendre les membres. ne atte piece 
(5) Ga devient sec : ca tourne mal. oe Bale 


(1) Extrait de ‘* Mort aux Vaches et au Champ d’Honneur ”, roman. Z 


EGS oo: ee 


- Roger Witrae 


(6) Etre trop loin pour s’exprimer : étre trop étourdi pour se défendre, 


(7) Quand il y eut de l’air : quand je revins a moi. 
_ (8) Les voletants : les oiseauz. 

(9) Pipe : métre. 

(10) Crottes : sol. 


(11) Jouer avec la fumeée : se trouver en lair dans une position instable. 


(12) Sourd : difficile. 


(13) Se couler le long des poussants : se glisser le long des branches, ou 


d'un arbre. 
(14) Etre employé du noir : étre les feuilles qui font de Uombre. 
(15) Vent : impossible. 
(16) Cogneux : ceeur. 
(17) Valise : poitrine. 


a vivre. 
(19) Se mordre : se tromper. 
(20) Bavard : bouche. 
(21) Occ : front. 
(22) Cornu : nez. 
(23) Percot : ventre. 
(24) Bol : mouvement. 
(25) Eclai: chat. — 
_ (26) Ce n’était pas de Vamour : ce n était pas agréable, 
_ (27) Eclater : étre furieuc. 
_ (28) Parmenir : s’en aller rapidement. 


PETIT HUBLOT DE MON CUR (1) 


Canada Canada 
mon petit Canada 

~ C’est la pomme la pomme qu’il nous faut 
la pomme du Canada 

la reine du Canada 

___reinette du Canada 

Crest la reine qu’il nous faut 

la reine dans son panier 

dans son panier percé 
Son Canada sous son bras 

la reine s’en alla 

— ert! la reinette du Banede 


(18) La derniére ligne de mon chapitre : les derniers instants que j'avais 


Un poéme de Benjamin Perei. 


< 
—_ 


: TOR. po we, 
transition 
¥ _ 


son chapeau percé 
Jam son panier sous son bras 
Ses pieds dans ses sabots 
elle chantait 
Lorsque le pélican pélican lassé d'un long voyage 
long voyage long voyage 
et partit du pied gauche. 
* 

* 
P Dans la deuxiéme partie de cette étude, nous avons préféré laisser — 
parler les textes et nous contenter de les réunir par quelques notes, objec- — 
* tives le plus souvent. Sans doute les critiques littéraires, les linguistes, 
les psychiatres, etc..., auront leur mot a dire. Qu’ils le disent. Nous n’en~ 


2 demandons pas davantage, et nous espérons plus. ze 
a. . De plus, il ett été utile de parler aussi des associations confuses du — 
% réve, du demi-sommeil, etc... et en outre d’élucider le cas d’écrivains 


a difficiles, par exemple celui de Raymond Roussel qui, certainement, doit — 
. a Vabondance incroyable d’un vocabulaire et a la précision inconnue 
- jusqu’alors, l’injuste discrédit oti on le laisse. Ce ne sera que partie remise, _ 
a nous y reviendrons dans de prochains articles. Fg: 


Robert Desnos 


LANGAGE CUIT 


IDEAL MAITRESSE 

Je m’étais attardé ce matin-la 4 brosser les dents d’un joli ani- 
mal que, patiemment, j’apprivoise. C’est un caméléon. Cette aimable 
béte fuma, comme 4 l’ordinaire, quelques cigarettes puis je partis. 

Dans l’escalier je la rencontrai « je mauve » me dit-elle et tandis 
que moi-méme je cristal 4 peine ciel-je 4 son regard qui fleuve vers 
moi. 

Or il serrure et, maitresse! Tu pichpin qu’a joli vase je me 
chaise si les chemins tombeaux. 

L’escalier, toujours l’escalier qui bibliothéque et la foule au bas 
plus abime que le soleil ne cloche. 

Remontons! mais en vain, les souvenirs se sardine! & peine a 
peine un bouton tirelire-t-il. Tombez, tombez! En voici le verdict: 
« La danseuse sera fusillée & Taube en tenue de danse avec ses 
bijoux immolés au feu de son corps. Le sang des bijoux soldats ». 

Eh quoi, déja je miroir. Maitresse tu carré noir et si les nuages 
de tout 4 l’heure myosotis, ils moulins dans la toujours présente 
‘éternité. 


A PRESENT 


J’aimai avec passion ces longues fleurs qui éclatai-je &4 mon en- 
trée. Chaque lampe se transfigurai-je en oil crevé d’ou coulai-je 
des vins plus précieux que la nacre et les soupirs des femmes assas- 


‘sinées. 


azone lui-méme ne bondis-je pas mieux. 

Ecoutai-je moi bien! Du coffret jaillis-je des océans et non des 
vins et le ciel s’entrouvris-je quand il parus-je. 

Le nom du seigneur n’eus-je rien a faire ici. 
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transition Nae oe ies = 


Les belles mourus-je d’amour et les glands, tous les glands tombai- 
je dans les ruisseaux. 

La grande cathédrale se dressai-je jusqu’au bel q@il. L’ail de ma 
bien-aimée. 

Il connus-je des couloirs de chair. Quant aux murs ils se liqué- 
fiai-je et le dernier coup de tonnerre fis-je disparaitre dela terre 
ous les tombeaux. 


ELEGANT CANTIQUE DE SALOME SALOMON 


Mon mal meurt mais mes mains miment 
neeuds, nerfs non anneaux. Nul nord 
méme amour mol ? mames, mord 

mus nénés, nonne ni Nine. 


Ou est Ninive sur la mammemonde ? 


Ma mer, m’amis, me murmure: 
‘** Nos nils noient nos nuits nées neiges ” 
Meurt Momie! méme: Ame au mur. 
Néant nié nom ni nerf n’ai-je! 


Aime haine 
Et n’aime 
haine aime 
Aimai ne 


2225 
Z2aee2 


CHANSON DE CHASSE 


La chasseresse sans chance 

de son sein choie son sang sur ses chasselas 
chasuble sur ce chaud si chaud sol 

chat sauvage 

chat chat sauvage qui vaut sage 

chat sage ou sage sauvage 

Laissez sécher les chisses léchées 

chasse ces chars sans chevaux et cette échine 
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Piste 


heiceo 


Robert Desnos 


sans chale 

‘si sure chasseresse 

son sort qu’un chancre sigille 
chose sans chagrin 

chanson sans chair chanson chiche. 


LE BONBON 


Je je suis suis le le roi roi 

: des montagnes 

Yai de de beaux beaux bobos beaux beaux yeux yeux 
il fait une chaleur chaleur 


i nez 
‘jai doigt doigt doigt doigt doigt a a 
chaque main main 


‘jai dent dent dent dent dent dent dent 

j dent dent dent dent dent dent dent 
dent dent dent dent dent dent dent 
dent dent dent dent dent dent dent 
dent dent dent dent 

Tu tu me me fais fais souffrir 


‘mais peu m’importe m’importe 


4 


la la porte porte 


i 
a: 


JEUX DE MOTS 


transition 


Dans le sommeil de Rrose Selavy il y a un 
; nein sorti d’un puits qui vient manger son pain 
la nuit. 


Suivrez-vous Rrose Selavy au pays des nombres 
décimaux ow il n’y a décombres ni maux. 


Au fond d’une mine Rrose Selavy prépare la fin du monde. | 


Rrose Selavy voudrait savoir si la mort 
des saisons jette des sorts sur les maisons. 


Lancez les fusées, les races a face usées sont usées. 


Les yeux des folles sont sans fard elles narguent dans des 
yoles sur le feu pendant des yards pendant des yards. 


UN PEW DE TENGQUE 
ou VPilistoire du Lamantin 
(Fragment) 


par Jacques Prévert 


Il est assis sur un banc et feuillette un dictionnaire : Le lamantin ‘ 
Les vaches! Ils m’ont bien laissé choir. Page 543 — Lamantin, 
nom masculin, genre de mammiféres cétacés herbivores, de Afrique 
et de l’Amérique : les lamantins dépassent 3 métres de long et fré- 
quentent les estuaires des fleuves. 

Merde. Quelle vie, c’est lamentable, fréquenter les estuaires, 
dépasser trois métres de long, le dernier des métiers, c’est pas du 
travail, c’est de l’assassinat, et ca dure... 

__ Autrefois, l’ambition pourtant me tenait, je voulais devenir 
directeur, employé, ingénieur, brin d’osier, veuf de guerre, gugusse a 
femmes, spadassin, pieds-paquet, officier de bouche ou de santé, 
Chaisiére, tortionnaire, homme de confiance ou maitre A danser et 
je ne suis pas devenu maitre a danser, ni maitre-étalon, ni maitre- 
ueue ni vu ni connu ni tambour ni trompette, ni figue ni raisin, ni 
eur ni couronne, je suis resté lamantin, personne ne m’aime et je 
- mérite bien. Il se léve. 

Ilse promeéne tristement, puis se hisse avec peine sur le banc et 
e met a chanter : 


c . CHANSON 


{ ui sur le guidon du vélo don du guide 
e part & Paris 
part & Lizieux 


z a iy ~ 
7 i 


DE Oe ry Le 


transition 


Le gui sur le guidon du vélo don du guide 
Le vélo sur le gut 

Le guidon sur les yeux 
Léo part & Lizie 4 
Lizie paiera les ceufs 


Le gui sur le guidon du vélo don du guide J 
Léopard & Paris : 
Vivipare en banlieue r 
Sur le gui 
Sur le don ; a 
Sur le guidon du vélodon. : 


Il salue, il applaudit aussi un peu ei chante une autre: 


CHANSON PETITE 


Nous irons amis d’elle aux eaux 
boire l’anis del oso 

mais 

irons nous amis d’elle au zoo 
voir les noces de l’oiseau ? 


REQUIEM 


Swilswalsangola is dead. The loolamins ringmourn and wine. Th 

songster of the netherland lies rim and raam. In damples lies I 

_ mathed _and clayed. The valleys undate from the fifes whic sad 

quirch in a boundemay. The sangomaids zoon in the wooz 

‘ sdance a kliklikla a drilladooo. O dizzy wilderness of pou 
‘% Klingklings smish. The flutloots hill. The frightened aruna 
pleap. O deep. Meerlasses shy. A silence lopes with fear and 


COKEWOLD 
FORE ESPOUSAGE 


| Abolete Brokelet 


by Martha Foley 


a 

_ Jan, actor a airling, beluved Maie. Na ibye a accidieful to tel 
hir suo. 

_ * Ma bellibone, metels, lowe, delite, bless, ma sclance a bewte, 
‘ik adoure owe, ” te literalist saned, a bassed hire. 

_ E biscot hir bot e nefer bawded hire. E ibye to chis a ha fansied 
a cast espousage, dod te fancymonger efer frolickful bot clene. 
Jan a Jesus, is aleknight, ande Maie caiquejeed everydeal bi- 
‘mong te bluepipes fer bellycheer a eysenesse. 

_ Jesus sinse Adamhood begad Maie allswa bot ha ibye a bels- 
wagger a nefer aexied. Ha abye a brutist. 

 Aefter al aeten an ambigu, Jan, te bumbard, agroted, la. Bathe 
‘Maie ande Jesus broused beheinde, fa beheinde hem. Jesus biscot 
Maie ande ha ibye cairfull na to cees. Maie disturned. She but 
hem. Ha cloke hir ande clong bashless. He depudicated hir. 

_ Jan interscinded hiss cubation. Insurging cilently, e nauntled. 
_ “ Maie a Jesus nert ere! ” 

_ Omnivagant, e percept te entercourse, te fleshfonding. 

-E ablogen. | 

* Maie! ” he barst. ‘‘ Owe! Adulterine, amorosa, baald band, 
putain ceduous ande hellen mab! ” 

_ “* Ande ha, e his a comebychance, camooch, barbar, cang, 
begeni d,. ninnywhoop, bawdstrot, mumblematinsk, battard, mili- 
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sand, blateroon, loghead, boinard, herring cob, glorioso, breedbate, — 
papagay, afiler, fynd, fiddlecome, bumkin, dunderwhelp, carry- — 
bald, dryfist, clusterfist, drivel, cogfoist, desperview, committer, 
agrest ! ”’ 

Jan eyedropped. Ha delired. 

« Teretism, suo outpeer, nift obduredness. sown myrtle nesh ~ 
mensk skulduddy backstand senester shrow tearcat subrision — 
bargown captif greg natureless mostwhere bandor tallee anclow — 
charatable amplexation thenadays scrippage collocate scrump 
patchy reed tekyle colleging bothum fleme strivous aborsement 
keft cordement nipeheese indrench hayne fracid entasse aboun- 
dable epurate igrede dramaticule adeaden dudder adcertain men- — 
surnal abstringe genitory enterfare costage. ” 

Jan duddered. 

‘* Accioun cercher fantasious accorage delirant caloue blure — 
durtye granch inconcinnate giffe bummerish grandevous accerse — 
soyne stance giddify domine chest ovenon landfang doctrine cas-" 
tane stallation dubbement sozzly ilikeness strivous pedentous — 
inconglomerate exterial carrycastle bristle phuss ancrefull broad- 
seal rap swalm puddle questant purtest cloam paleways cock book-— 
ery cohibition. ; a 

‘** Afurst indubitate castling agew celebrious fnaste ande fnese 
duble centesm gardeviance catalogize aginne exter fangle subrep- 
tive teramouth bedfer dribber peragrate actuose swange rix de- 
bare fleshhewer ilastical riverly addoulce procenity strom tedai 
immpiercable drite cadge andelong scrump pepule, sarcinarious aa! 
keir scrud clerkless buss kittles sectmaster tangleness retheness 
drie theneward rackly clanli begrave desperance eachwhere du- 
rous comicar anfald collitigant amphilogy duncify amoristic patch 
sklape theodise stoopgallant sumner pocalips skrumple juise guily 
edwit diffete codber. a 

‘“ Brood fute impetition mennesse logopandocie interspeech 
cheson birth bassatom skorge pue retattle bedaff anerely strivally 
poss quidfical bowssen stallowart purte harbinge entender blod 
perceit shever badder spourge ambiphibolical syndicable publy 
cadge eadiness greeve inheriteson eflascinate ambigual cadwa a 
bumeard ceremoin aflricate amoval cenation implicity allubescence 
tereitory rivo! pugging duplicament questant theo reboke hanné 
gyn emboil britten chargeous edmod gigantine ande bronstrops! ’ 


| 
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WORD LORE 


by Bobert Sage 


Were it not for the resolute opposition of the reactionaries the question 
of whether or not a revolution of the word were needed would be as 
nonexistent as the question of whether we should continue to do a task 
by hand when it could be done better and more quickly by the pressure 
of a button. 

In this revolutionary century our mode of living changes radically 
from year to year ; and if our emotions remain primitive under the jacket 
of civilization our interpretation and expression of them have changed 
immeasurably, for our mental processes are a millionfold more devious 
and adventurous than those even of our grandfathers. Few have presented 
serious objections to the expansion of our life graphs or the subtilization 
of our cerebral processes ; but the moment the verbal expression of the 
modern mental life is attempted through remoulding the sancrosanct 
english language there comes an explosion of fury and derision. 

_ The defenders of the language in its accepted form appear to rely 
principally on two arguments: 1. The language is already sufficiently 
large and embracive to express any idea or describe any object : 2. Change 
in language comes about gradually and naturally in the vernacular and 
when a new word has proved its worth it will be absorbed in the accepted 
literary vocabulary. 

_ Respectively these views may be roughly categoried as the classical 
view, or that which accepts a changedefying absolute (stasis of perfec- 
tion), and the liberal view, which theoretically admits a cautious elas- 
ticity but which, like all ‘liberal’ attitudes, is a specious facade of broad- 
‘mindedness covering an ashamed faith in the status quo ‘evolution, 
“not revolution’). With the best of goodwill I can see no more value to 
either attitude than to a rubber crutch. 

Language, the concrete symbol of our external and internal experience, 
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twist the entire course of our existence. The written word comes as near 
as anything can to fixing the adventures of our spirit as interpreted by 
our brain. I say‘it comes as near as anything can’, for it never completely 
expresses what we wish to communicate — it only approximates. But — 
in order to approximate, it must be as full and elastic as we can make it. a 
But what do the classicists say ? Our language is already ample to © 
express anything we wish to espress. Just a moment. ‘Our language,’ 
as these gentlemen understand it, is not the popularly employed lan-— 
guage of today but a medium which is very little different from that — 
of the eighteenth century (which, incidentally, was no longer the lan- 
guage used by Shakespeare). Let a classicist describe a radio apparatus, ~ 
an automobile, a psychoanalytic process, a talkingpicture, or for that — 
matter, a modern city in the language of Steele and Addison. He will 
be no less clumsy than an american tourist trying to order lunch in Si-— 
beria. 4 
It may be replied that the needed vocabulary ts mostly technical 
and that technical terms may be developed for those who need them 
without molesting the written or ‘correctly’ spoken language. To this 
I bluntly disagree, for it becomes continually more necessary to include 
the technical and the scientific in our ordinary range of experience. 
Even more important is the fact that our mentality is vastly differen’ 
from that of the eighteenth century, when the monarchical grandeur 
still prevailed, when Darwin and Freud were yet unborn and the possi-. 
bilities of steam, electric and combustible power unknown. The mechan- 
ical and scientific developments of the past hundred years, together 
with the evolution in our interpretation of knowledge, (if it were not for 
the reactionaries it would be unnecessary to repeat these primer facts) 
have utterly changed our outlook, our manner of thought, our life it 
self. We cannot express ourselves in a single paragraph without betraying, 
directly or indirectly, the influence they have had upon us. Ag 
The liberal attitude comes slightly — only slightly—nearer the truth. 
No one is likely to deny that the vocabularies of Cynewulf, Shakespeare, 
Addison and Sherwood Anderson, for example, are quite different the 
one from the other. The change, the liberals will say, has been the result 
of gradual elimination, addition and alteration carried on naturally 
through the years — the evolving spoken word making its way into the 
written language while obsolete terms one by one drop out. This se 
ingly incontrovertible explanation is in reality an evasion. It is re 
niscent of the arguments offered by those conservatives who hold that 
all existing laws (regardless of course, of the conditions under which 
these laws were originally formulated) should be obeyed. When the 
laws prove to be no longer beneficial —so the conservatives compla- 
cently declare—they will be changed. (Such, incidentally, is im 
the logic of those persons who contradictorily present the m 
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opposition to any modification in the american prohibition legislature). 
How, one would like to ask, is the magic moment determined when a 
spoken word has achieved the degree of ripeness which justifies its 
inclusion in the select company of the officially approved combinations 
of letters ? As a matter of fact, the people of the past showed themselves 
to be much less selfconscious and exacting about their precious tongue. 
They used words as they needed them and when the required word was 
lacking they appropriated or invented it. 

A capital truth in the discussion, it seems to me, has been overlooked. 
The gradual change in language, the liberals smugly point out, has pro- 
ceeded lazily through the centuries and in the course of time has revivi- 

- fied our speech. True, of course. But it should be remembered that dif- 
ferent ages have different tempos and that the renaissance started by 
the scientific discoveries of the nineteenth century, coming only slightly 
before the cometlike advent of the machine age, has quickened the 
tempo of our lives to an extent which shames prophesy. 

The difference between the life of the tenth century and that of the 

- fourteenth is less than that between 1850 and 1930. In the middle ages 

_ life moved slowly, conditions changed so imperceptibly that no one was 

aware they were changing. To the ordinary man life was a static affair 
and the world was in his barnyard—nor were there any possibilities, 
as far as he knew, of things being different. (Ah, you vikings and you 

- Columbuses, what bolsheviks you were !). Today we are acutely aware 

_ that everything is changing about us constantly. Just to remind oneself 

_ of it more sharply it is only necessary to question one’s father or grand- 

father in a mellow moment and get him started on his ‘I remember 

- when’s’ —one realizes abruptly that the life of only a generation or 

_ two ago was foreign in every particular to that of today. Compare the 

life of the fourteenth century king or peasant with that of the tenth 
century king or peasant, then compare the career of the midwestern 
millionaire’s son with that of his penniless pioneering grandfather ! 

In the grand lines everything has changed except the language. That 

has changed a great deal too, in spite of the classicists. (And in spite 
of the liberals—for the liberals, while generously admitting the necessity 
of changes which took place a comfortable number of decades earlier, 
are close beside the classicists in bucking a change in the present). But 
in general, while employing twentieth century implements for our most 

“superfluous desires, we are still depending on inadequate eighteenth 

century tools to express the most vital parts of ourselves—our thoughts. 

There are times when action is required to change abruptly a situa- 

tion that has become stagnant or intolerable. Such, I believe, is the 
~ case in regard to certain of the younger writers who sincerely feel that 
the existing vocabulary is not completely adequate to say what they 
have to say. Theirs is the same impulse that led Martin Luther to action, 
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that caused the farreaching revolutions in America, France and Russia. 
In my opinion, the leaders of the verbal revolution should be encour- 
aged. Obviously many, perhaps most, will fail to justify their revolt— 
but God knows the average of failures among the conventionally vocabu — 
laried authors is dismally high. The work of the word rebels should be — 
judged solely on its merits instead of being condemned in advance be- — 
cause it is not written in staid eighteenth century english. q 
In defending these writers, I do not wish to imply that every man 
who writes should forget the language he learned at school and invent 
a new one. This would be ridiculous. What I do attempt to defend is — 
every author’s right to mould a medium best adapted to express him- — 
self in relation to his age and his right to receive unbiased critical consid- 
eration if his work is verbally unconventional. And J, for one, hope ~ 
within the next few years to see the english language— and, above all, | 
the american language—begin, thanks to the efforts of the new writers 
of today, to shed some of its many obsolete tags and reassemble itself 
into a form more nearly in tune with the rhythm of the century. | 


FUNCTIONS OF WORDS 


iby Stuart Gilbert 


For some of us, and with reason, the word ‘“ revolution ”’ has an 
ominous resonance. And, if the ‘“‘ revolutionaries of the word ” were 
‘mere iconoclasts, out to damage and destroy for the sheer delight of 
‘destruction, the chorus of commination which greeted our announce- 
ment in the last number of transition would have been amply justi- 
fied. The sixth article of that Proclamation asserts the literary creator’s 
right “ to disintegrate the primal matter of words ” and in another 
article it is declared that “‘ the writer expresses, he does not commun- 
icate ’. Over these two ‘“ scandals ” several critics have taken a 
fall. Very likely it escaped their notice that both dicta refer to the work 
of a literary creator, not to the publicist or to the purveyor of ** straight ” 
romance whose business it is to glut the popular appetite for vicarious 
-adventure and amours. 

_ For language has two uses, two distinct functions. Words, as Mr C. 
_K. Ogden points out in his Meaning of Meaning, are both symbolic 
(of a ‘reality’: i. e. communicative) and emotive signs. ‘‘ The logical 
element and the affective element, ’’ another writer on language has 
- said, * mingle constantly in language. ’’ Some words, indeed, have 
almost lost a logical or explicit meaning: the word “ good ”, for in- 
stance. “ It seems probable, ’’ Mr Ogden says, “ that this word is essen- 
tially a collection of homonyms, such that the set of things, roughly, 
those in connection with which we heard it pronounced in early years 
(a good bed, a good kick, a good God, a good baby) have no common 
characteristic.” ‘‘ Good ”, here, is really an emotive sign which ex- 
"presses an attitude (appreciative) to things in question. Or, again, ‘* when 
_ the Psalmist cries of his enemies, ‘They have sharpened their tongues 
2 a serpent ; adders’ poison is under their lips,’it is hard to deter- 
mine whether an elusive similarity between the reptile and the person 
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he is describing is enabling him metaphorically to say something sym- 
bolically about them, or whether the main function of his utterance 
is not merely to express his abhorrence of them and to promote similar 
attitudes towards them in his hearers. ae * 

Each word has, in fact, its “* aura ”’, or, as Vendryes puts it in Le ~ 
Langage, “« a light vapour which floats above the expression of the 
thought. ’” (Moreover, we have never divested ourselves wholly of an — 
intuitive faith in the inherent power of the Word, the magic influence 
of Names.) Beside and beyond its “ meaning ”’ nearly every word has — 
an “ affective resonance ”, an efflux or an inner life of its own. We 
can only think in words and (without necessarily endorsing the conclu- | 
sions of Nominalism) it may indeed be said that words are aspects of — 
reality. i. 

At his evocative, implicit function of words is apt to be overlooked | 
in our scientific age. “ Art ”’ is still accepted, it is true, on traditional | 
grounds, but if you asked an habitual collector why (apart from specu-— 
lative interest) he will pay a fortune for the picture of a landscape by ~ 
an old master when he could buy the landscape itself for half the sum, — 
why he will give thousands for the painted image of a bouquet when he 
could have such flowers freshcut every day of his life for a song, why 
he will spend a thousand dollars to possess a French painter's lates q 
nude, when for as many francs he could... anyhow, he vould be hard 
put to it to give a plain answer. : i 

Briefly, the correct reply would probably be that pictures, like words 
handled in a certain way (and unlike most photographs), are emotive 
signs. The ‘* Revolution of the Word ” is a movement to explore this 
secondary, non-utilitarian function of language, to treat the aura, the 
‘light vapour which floats above the expression of the thought ”, 
as material for art, to evoke and express the feeling, latent beneath 
the superficial ‘* practical ’’ consciousness of nearly all men, for a super- 
reality, a vision of the light that never was on sea or land. For these 
purposes words are treated as plastic media; their forms and colo Ts 
may be blended according to the instinctive talent of the artist, and 
in so far as he has apprehended and can express the racial affective 
. values of the signs he employs, he will enable the readers of his work 
to share his emotion. e 
Every word of the language has its own nuance ; the “* revolutio 
in words ”’ mixes these nuances as he will. ‘‘ He has the right to : 
tegrate the primal matter of words... and to disregard gramma 
_ and syntactical laws. ” For he creates his own “ syntax ” (in the e 
meaning of the word: the setting together of things), composing 
alae wheuever these are necessary to render the nuance at 
e aims. ; sped 
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information’s sake or because they seek a story of realistic adventure 
in the actual world to which they are accustomed (this is not, of course, 
to denigrate such readers, or such narratives, some of which, from the 
Odyssey onwards, have embodied the highest achievements in litera- 
ture). Clearly, too, experiments on these lines afford a tempting preserve 
for the busy tribe of mockers, and will also prove the happy-hunting- 
ground of sedulous apes, who, rushing in where even the naturally gif- 
ted tread with prudence, will destroy for the mere pleasure of destruc- 
tion, littering the new domain with the fagends and disploded bags of 
their nefarious picnic. 

But the pioneer of this novel, emotive, explosive use of words will 
not be discouraged by such perils. He is exploring a new world — a 
dream-world if you will; but who are we to despise our dreams and is 
‘this world we call real such a satisfying thing ? ‘“* Without vision the 
people perisheth. ’” He is applying a psychic force which may lead to 
our release from the infinite dullness of the standardised thirty-six (or 
is it thirty-nine ?) dramatic situations, a spirit which may breathe new 
life into the dry bones of modern letters. 
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SHORT INTRODUCTION 
CTO THE WORD 


by Harry Crosby 


1) 


Take the word Sun which burns permanently in my brain. It has 
accuracy and alacrity. It is monomaniac in its intensity. Itis a continual 
flash of insight. It is the marriage of Invulnerability with Yes, of the 
Red Wolf with the Gold Bumblebee, of Madness with Ra 


2) 


Birdileaves, Goldabbits, Fingertoes, Auroramor, Barbarifire, Para 
bolaw, Peaglecock, Lovegown, Nombrilomane 


3) 


I understand certain words to be single and by themselves and deri ; 
ving from no other words as for instance the word I 4 
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I believe that certain physical changes in the brain result in a given 
a word — this word having the distinguished characteristic of unreality 
pene pone neither as a result of conotation nor of conscious endeavor : 

arlas na 


5) 


There is the automatic word as for instance with me the word Sorce- 
ress ; when the word goes on even while my attention is focused on enti- 
rely different subjects just as in swimming my arms and legs go on auto- 
matically even when my attention is focused on subjects entirely dif- 
ferent from swimming such as witchcraft for instance or the Sorceress 


6) 


A nursery game called Hunt-the-Slipper. A flower called Lady-Slipper, 
Running in the Gold Cup a horse called Slipper. Drinking champagne out 
of Her Red Slipper. From these magic sources the development of the 
word Slipper in my mind so that it becomes the word internal and there- 
fore as much a part of me as my eyes or feet. 


7) 
Honorificabilitudinity, Incircunscriptibleness, Antidisestablishmente 
Arians, 
8) 
The evolution of a word in the mind requires despotic power and unli- 


mited elimination. How could Yes for instance flourish among words such 
as dog or corset or safety-pin or hot-water-bag or eunuch. 
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CONTINUATION OF 
A WORK IN PROGRESS ° 


by James Joyce 


ee See 
What was thaas? Fog was whaas? Too mult sleepth. Let 
-sleepth. 

_ But really now whenabouts. Expatiate then how much times 
‘we live in. Yes ? 

_ So nat by night by naught by naket, in those good old lousy days 
‘gone by, the days, shall we say? cf Whom shall we say ? 
while kinderwardens minded their twinsbed, therenow theystood, 
the sycomores, all four of them in their quartan agues the 
Majorchy, the minorchy, the everso and the fermentarian with 
heir ballyhooric blowreaper titranicht by tetranoxst, at their 
‘pussycorners, and that old time pallyollogass playing copers 
fearsome, with Gus Walker, the cuddy, and his poor old dying boosy 
cough, esker, newesle, saggard, crumlin, dell me, donk, the way 
to wumblin. Follow me beeline and you’re bumblin, esker, newscle, 
‘Saggard, crumlin, and listening, so gladdied up when nicechild 
‘Kevin Mary (who was going to be commandeering chief of the 
en, brigade the moment he grew up under all the auspices) 
irishsmiled in his milky way of cream dwibble and onage tustard 
and dessed tabbage, frighted out when badbrat Jerry Godolphing 
no was hurrying to be cardinal scullion in a night refuge as soon 
$s bald he was cured enough under all the hospitals) furrinfrowned 


Phis is the conclusion of Part I1I of Mr. Joyce’s new work. Part I appeared 
sitio nos. 1 to 8 inclusive. transition no. 11 contained a fragment of Part IT ; 
IUl has appeared in transition nos, 12, 18 and 15, 
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man of estimation, summing him up to be done, be what will of 
excess his exaltation, still we think with Sully there can be no right 
extinuation for contravention of common and statute legislation, — 
for which the fit remedy resides for Mr Sully in corporal amput-— 
ation so three months for Gubbs Jeroboam, the frothwhiskered — 
pest of the park, as per act one, section two, schedule three, clause 
four of the fifty of King Jark, this sentence to be carried out tomor- — 
rowmorn by Nolans Volans at six o’clock shark, and may the 
yeastwind and the hoppingha'l malt mercy on his seven honey- | 
meads and his hurlyburlygrowth, Amen, says the Clarke ; 4 
niece by nice by neat by natty whilst amongst revery’s happy 
gardens nine with twenty Leixlip yearlings had such a ripping 
time with gleeful cries of what is mice toppingshaun made of made 
for and weeping like fun, him to be gone, for they were never hap- 
pier, huhu, than when they were miserable, haha ; a 
in their bed of trial, on the bolster of hardship by the olimmer | 
of memory, under coverlets of cowardice, his mace of might mor- 
tified, her beautifell hung up on a nail, he, Mr of our fathers, she, 
our moddereen rue arue rue, they, ay, by the hodypoker and 
blazier, they are, as sure as dinny drops into the dyke... :. 
A cry off. , A 
Where are we at all? and whenabouts in the name of space? 
I dont understand. I fail to say. I dearsee you too. a 
Scene and property plot. Interior of dwelling on outskirts of 
city. Groove, two. Ordinary bedroom set. Salmonpapered walls. 
Back, empty Irish grate. North, wall with window practicable. Ne 
curtains. Blind drawn, south, party wall. Bed for two. Chair for 
one. Woman’s garments on chair. Man’s trousers with crossbelt 
braces, collar on bedknob. Man’s corduroy surcoat with tabrets 
and taces, seapan nacre buttons on nail. Woman’s gown on ditto. 
Over mantelpiece picture of Michael, lance, slaying Satan, dra- 
gon with smoke. Small table near bed, front. Bed with beddi 
Flagpatch quilt. Limes. Lighted lamp without globe, scarf, 
zette, tumbler, quantity of water, julepot, ticker, side props, 
eventuals, man’s gummy article, pink. oe a 
A time. 
Act: dumbshew. 
Closeup. 
Man with nightcap, in bed, fore. Woman, with curlpins, 
Discovered. Side point of view. First position of harmony 
ALE 
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Eh ? Ha! Check action. Matt. Male partly masking female. Man 
looking round, beastly expression, fishy eyes, paralleliped homo- 
platts, ghazometron pondus, exhibits rage. Business. Ruddy blond, 
beer wig, gross build, episcopolian, any age. Woman, sitting, looks 
at ceiling, haggish expression, peaky nose, trekant mouth, fithery 
wight, exhibits fear. Welshrabbit tint, turfi tuft, undersized, free 
kirk, no age. Closeup. Play ! 

Cry off. Tabler. Her move. 

By the sinewy forequarters of the mare Pocahontas you should 
have seen how that smart sallowlass just hopped a nanny’s gambit 

out of bunk like old mother Mesopotomac and in eight and eight 
-sixtyfour she was off, door, knightlamp with her, billy’s large- 
limbs prodgering after to queen’s lead. Huff! His move. Blackout. 

Shifting scene. Wall flats: sink and fly. Spotlight working wail 
cloths. Room to sink: stairs to sink behind room. Two pieces. 
Haying after queue. Replay. 

The old humburgh looks a thing incomplete so. [t is so. But it 
will pawn up a fine head of porter when it is finished. The castle 
arkwright put in a chequered staircase certainly. It has only one 
square step, to be steady, yet notwithstumbling are they stale- 
mating backgammoner. Supstairs by skips and trestles tiltop 

double corner. Whist while and game. 

Tell me something. The Porters, so to speak, are very nice peo- 
ple, are they not ? Very, all fourlike tellt. Mr Porter (Bartholomew, 
heavy man, astern, mackerel shirt) is an excellent forefather and 
Mrs Porter (leading lady, a poopahead, gaffreysaffron nightdress) 
is a most kindhearted messmother. A so united family is not more 
existing on papel or off of it. They care for nothing except every- 

thing that is allporterous. Porto da Brozzo, Isn’t that terribly 
nice of them ? You can ken that they come of a rarely old family 
by their costumance. I think I begin to divine so much. Only snak- 
_kes me truesome ! I stone us I’m hable. 
_ To reachy a skeer do! Still hoyhra, till venstra! Here are two 
‘rooms on the upstairs, at forkflank and at knifekanter. Whom in 
‘the wood are they for ? Why for little Porter babes to be saved. 
Here is onething you owed two noe. This one once upon awhile was 
the other but this is the other one nighadays. Ah so ? The Corsicos ? 
(Th ey are numerable. Guest them. Who sleeps in now number one, 
for example ? A pussy, purr esimple. How sweet of her ! Has your 
issy 
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a name ? Yes, indeed,you will hear it in all the noveletta, 
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and she is named buttercup. How very sweet of her and what 
an excessively lovecharming missyname to forsake now that 
I come to drink of it filtred, a gracecup fulled of bitterness. She is 
dadad’s lottiest daughterpearl and brooder’s cissiest auntybride. 
Would one but to do apart a lilybit her virginelles and, so, to breath, 
so, therebetween, behold, she had instant with her handmade as to 
graps the myth inmid the air. Mother of moth ! I will to show her- 
word in flesh. Approach not for ghost sake! It is dormition! 
Alone ? Alone what ? I mean does she do asleep with herself. Pussy 
is never alone for she can always look at Biddles and talk petnames 
with her little playfilly when she is sitting downy on the ploshmat. 
O, she talks, does she ? Marry, how ? Ah Biddles es ma plikplak. A 
plikplak wed ma Biddles, A nice jezebel barytinette she will gift 
but I much prefer her misnomer in maidenly golden lasslike glad-~ 
some wenchful flowery girlish beautycapes. So do I, much. She will 
blow ever so much more promisefuller, blee me, than all the other 
common marygales that romp round brigid’s school, charming 
Carry Whambers or saucy Susy Maucepan or Merry Anna Patchbo 
or silly Polly Flinders. Platsch ! A plikaplak. 

And who doez in sleeproom number twobis ? The twobirds. 
O, I see ! Of what age are your birdies ? They are to come of twinn- 
ing age so soon as they may be born. They are and they seem to 
be so tightly tattached as two maggots to touch other, I think I 
notice, do I not ? You do. Our bright bull babe Frank Kevinis on 
heartsleeveside. Do not you waken him. He is happily to sleep with 
his lifted in blessing like the blissed Angel he looks so like and 
his mou is semiope as though he were blowdelling on a bugigle 
By gorgeous, that boy will blare some knight when he will take 
his dane’s pledges and quit our ingletears to wend him to Amorica. 
That keen dean with his veen nonsolance ! O, I adore the profeen 
music ! Dollarmighty! He is too audorable really ! I guess to have 
seen somekid like him in the story book, guess I met somewhere 
somelam to whom he will be becoming liker. But hush! How 
unpardonable of me ! I beg for your venials, sincerely I do. F 

Hush! The other twined on codliverside has been crying i 
sleep. What a teething wretch! Here are posthumious tea 
his intimelle. And he has pipettishly bespilled himself fro 
foundingpen. He is jem job joy pip poo pat (jot um for a sob 
Jerry jehu. You will know him by name in the capers but y 
not see whose heel he sheepfolds in his wrought hand > 


< 
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I have not told it to you. He will be quite within the pale when he 
vows him so tosset to be of the sir Blake tribes bleak. Are you not so- 
mewhat bulgar with your bowels ? Whatever do you mean with 
bleak ? With pale blake I write inkhorn. O, you do ? And with steel- 
white and blackmail I a-scint for my sweet an anemone’s letter 
with a gold of my bridest hair betied. So you did ? From the cat 
and cage. O, I see and see. You never may know in the preterite 
all perhaps that you would not believe that you ever even saw to 
be about to. Perhaps. But they are two very blizky little portereens 
after their bredscrums, Jerkoff and Eatsup, as for my part opinion 
indeed. They would be born so costarred, puck and prig, the 
maryboy at Donnybrook Fair, the godolphinglad in the Hoy’s 
Court. How frilled one shall be as at taledold of Formio and 
Cigalette ! What folly innocents ! I will to leave a my copperwise 
blessing between the pair of them, for rosengorge for greenafang. So 
you be either man or mouse and you be neither fish nor flesh. Take. 
And take. Vellicate nyche ! Adieu, soft adieu, for these nice pre- 
sents, kerryjevin. Still tosorrow ! 

Jeminy ; what is the view which now takes up a second position 
of discordance, tell it please ? Mark! You notice it in that rereway 
because the male entail partially eclipses the femecovert. It is 

so called for its discord the meseedo. Do you ever heard the story 
about Helius Croesus, that white and gold elephant in our zoopark ? 
You astonish me by it. Is it not that we are commanding from full- 
back, woman permitting, a profusely fine birdseye view from 
_beauhind this park ? Finn his park has been much the admiration 
of all the stranger ones, greekish and romanos, who arrive to here. 
The straight road down the centre (see relief map) bisexes the park 
which is said to be the largest of his kind in the world. On the right 
‘prominence confronts you the handsome viceregal lodge while, 
turning to the other supreme piece of cheeks, exactly opposite 
you are confounded by the equally handsome chief secretary’ S 
residence. Around is a little amiably tufted and man is cheered 
when he bewonders through the boskage how the nature in all 
_ frisko is enlivened by gentlemen’s seats. Listeneth ! ‘lis a tree story. 
How olave, that firile, was aplantad in her liveside. How tanno- 
_ boom held tonobloom. How rood in norlandes. The black and blue 
marks athwart the weald which now barely is so stripped indicate 
@ presence of sylvious beltings. Therewithal shady rides lend 
n Selves out to rustic cavalries. Any pretty dears are to be 
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caught inside but it is a bad pities of the plain. A scarlet pimpar- — 
nell now mules the mound where anciently first murders were want- 
ed to take root. Hystorical leavesdroppings may also be garnered 
up with sir Shamus Swiftpatrick,A rchfieldchaplain of Saint i.ucan’s. 
How familiar it is to see all these interesting advenements with one — 
snaked’s eyes. Is all? Yet not. At the bodom fundus of this royal 
park, which, with tvigate Shyasian gardeenen, is open to the 
public till night at late, so well the sissastrides so wil the pede- 
restians, do not fail to point to yourself a depression called — 
Holl Hollow. It is often quite guttergloomering in our duol and | 
gives wankyrious thoughts to the head but the band of the penta- 
politan poleetsfurcers bassoons into it on windy woodensdays — 
their wellbooming wolvertones. Ulvos ! Ulvos ! 
Whervolk dorst (toubeginto tremble by ourmoving pictures at this — 
moment when I am to place my hand of our true friendshapes upon | 
the knee to mark well what Isay ? Throushayest who ? In Amster- 
dam there lived a... But how ? You are tremblotting, you retchad, — 
like a verry jerry ! Niet ? Will you a guineeser ? Gain beutel of 
staub 2? To feel, you ? Yes, how it trembles, the timid | Vortigern, — 
ah Gortigern ! Overlord of Mercia |! Or doth brainskin flinchgreef 2? 
Stemming !| What boyazhness ! Sole shadow shows. Tis jest jibber- — 
week’s joke. I must have stole. O, keve silence, both ! Putshameyu. — 
Ihave heard her voice somewhere else’s before me in these ears ? 
still that now are for mine. a 
Let op. Slew musies. Thunner in the eire. | r 
You were dreamend, dear. The pawdrag? The fawthrig ?_ 
Shoe! Hear are no phanthares in the room at all, avikkeen. No © 
bad bold faathern, dear one. Opop opop capallo, muy malinchily — 
maichick ! Gothgorod father godown followay tomollow the lucky — 
load to Lublin for make his thoroughbass grossman’s bigness. Take — 
that two piece big slap slap bold honty bottomsside pap pap pappa. — 
— Li ne dormis ? mere 
— §’. Malbone dormas. . r. 
— Kia li krias nokte ? ae 
— Parolas infanetes. S$! . 
Sonly all in your imagination, dim. Poor little brittle magi 
nation, dim of mind! Shoe to me now, dear! Shoom of me! While 
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eet stream winds seling on for to keep this barrel of bounty rol 
mech 1 ae 
When you're coaching through Lucalised, on the sulphur spa 
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to visit, it’s safer to hit than miss it, stop at his inn!’ The hammers 
are telling the cobbles ,the pickts are hacking the saxums, it’s snug- 
ger to burrow abed than ballet on broadway. Tuck in your blank. 
For it’s race pound race the hosties rear all roads to ruin and layers 
by lifetimes laid down riches from poormen. Cried unions to chip, 
saltpetre to strew, gallpitch to drink, stonebread to break but it’s 
bully to gulp good blueberry pudding. Doze in your warmth, While 
the elves in the moonbeams, feeling why, will keep my lilygem 
gently ¢leaming. 
In the sleepingchambers. The court to go into half morning. The 
four seneschals with their palfrey to be there now, all balaaming 
in the celarmares and sharping up their penisills. The boufeither 
soakersoon at holdup tent sticker. The swabsister Katya to have 
duntalking and to keep shakenin dowan her droghedars. Those 
twelve chief barons to stand by with their folded arums and put 
down all excursions and false alarums and after that to go back 
now to their runameat farums and recompile their magnum char- 
tarums with the width of the road between them and all harrums. 
The maidbrides all, in favours gay, to strew sleety cinders on their 
falling hair and for would be joybells to ring sadly ringless hands. 
The dame dowager to stay kneeled how she is as first mutherer 
with cord in coil. The two princes of the tower royal, daulphin and 
devlin, to lie how they are without to see. The dame dowager’s duff- 
gerent to present wappon and about wheel without to be seen of 
them. The infant Isabella from her coign to do obeisance toward 
the duffgerent as first futherer with drawn brand. Then the court 
to come in to full morning. Herein see ye fail not. 

— Vidu, porkego! Ili vi rigardas. Returnu, porkego. Maldeli- 
kato!» 

Hummels ! That crag! Those hullocks ! O’ Sire ! What have you 
therefore ? Fear you the donkers? Of roovers? I fear lest we 
have lost ours respecting these wildy parts. How is hit finister! 
How shagsome all and beastful! What do you showon? I show 
$ because I must see before my misfortune so a stark pointing pole. 
Lord of ladders, what for lungitube! Can you read the verst legend 
hereon? I am hather of the missed. Areed! To the dunleary 
obelisk via the rock vhat myles knox furlongs; to the general’s 
 postoffice howsands of patience; {o the Wellington memorial half 

a league wrongwards ; to Sara’s bridge good hunter and nine to 
| m eet her: to the point, one yeoman’s yard. He, he, he! At that 
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do you leer ? I leer because I must see a buntingcap of soa pinky 
on the point. It is for a true glover’s greetings and many 
burgesses by us, greats and grosses, USeS to pink it in this way. — 
Do you not have heard that, the queen lying abroad, her king” 
of lateenth dignisties shall come tomorrow, michalsmas ? He shall — 
come by jubilarian with — who can doubt it ? — his golden bea- — 
gles and his white elkox terriers for a hunting on our littlego ill- 
come faxes. Meynhir Mayour, our boorgomaister, in best bib and — 
tucker, surrounded of his full cooperation with fixed baronets — 
and allour pueblos, shall receive Dom King at broadstone barrow © 
meet a keys of’goodmorrow onto his pompey cushion. Carlloners” 
will ring their gluckspeels. Rng rng! Rng rng! S. Presbytt-in- | 
the-Norih, S. Mark Underloop, S. Lorenz-by-the-Toolechest, © 
S. Nicholas Myre. You sha'l hark toanune S. Gardener, S. George-— 
le-Greek, S. Barclay Moitered, S. Phibb, Iona-in-the-Fields with 
Paull-the-Aposteln. And audialterand: S. Jude-at-Gate, Bruno | 
Friars, S. Weslen-on-the-Row, S. Molineux Without, 8. Mary — 
Stillamarries with Bride-and-Audeox-lehind-Wardbore. How 
chimant in effect! Alla tingaling pealabells! ‘Tis holyyear’s day! 
Juin jully we may! Agitheita and Tranquilla’ shall demure 
upclaused but Marlborough-the-Less, Greatchrist and Holy Pro- 
tector shall have open v'rgilances. But wi'l be not pontification ? 
Dock, cock! At wateredge, Cantabkerra and Neweryork may 
supprecate when Lyy espers, for towned and travalled, Monsigneur 
of Deublan shall impart to all. It will give piketurns on the 
tummlipplads and crosshurdles and dollmanoyers and viceuvious 
pyrolyphics at darkfall for Grace’s Mamnesty and our fancy 
ladies, all assombred. You do not have heard ? It stays in book 
of that which is. I haye heard anyone tell it jesterday how 
one should come on morrow here but it is never here today. 
Well but remind tu thank you where yestoday Ys Morganas 
war, and that it is always tomorrow in tet’s other’s place. 
Amen. a 

True! True ! Isrich Mr. Pornter a squire not always inhis such 
strong health ? I thank you for the best, he is in taken — 
exceedingly herculeneous. One sees how he is lot stoutlier tha 
formerly. One would say him to hold whole a litteringtur 
kidlings under his aproham. Has handsome Sir Pournter : 
been so long married ? O yes Lord Pournterfamilias has b 
ryingman ever since so long time and, yes indeed, he h 
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_ son 1 and his two fine mac sons and a superfine mick want they 

mack metween them. She, she, she! But on what do you again 
leer ? I am not leering, I pink you pardons. I am highly sheshe 
sherious. 

Do you not must want to go somewhere on the present ? Yes, O 
pity! At earliest moment! Here we shall do a far walk (O pity) 
_anygo khaibits till the number one of sairey’s place, is, is. I want 
you to admire her sceneries illustrationing our national rout one 
ought ought one. Do not show ever retrorsehim crookodeyled, 
till that you become quite crimstone in the face! Beware! guar- 
_ dafew ! It is Stealer of the Heart ! Iam anxious in regard you should 
_everthrown your sillarsalt. I will dui sui, tefnute ! These brilling 
streamlines! Please say me how sing you them. Seekhem seck- 
hem! They arise from a clear springwell in the near of our park 
which makes the daft to hear all blend. How it is clear ! And how 
they cast their spells upon, the leaves that thereup float, the 
_bookstaff branchings! Do you can their tantrist spellings ? I can 
lese. Elm, Bay, this way, cull dare, take a message, tawny runes 
_ilex sallow, meet me at the pine. Yes, they shall have brought us 
to the water trysting then here in another place is their chapelof- 

eases, sold for song, of which you have thought my praise too 

much my price. O ma ma! Sell me, my soul dear! Ah, my sorrow- 
: "ful, his cloister dreeping of his monkshood, how it is triste to death 
all his dark ivytod ! Yet see, my blanching kissabelle, in the under 
close she is al so gay, her kirtles green, her curtsies white, her peony 
_ pears, her nistlingsloes ! I, pipette, I must also quicklingly to tryst 
“myself softly tO this littleeasechapel. But I pray, make. Do 
your easiness. O, peace, this is heaven. O, Mr. Prince of Pouring- 
toher, whatever shall I pppease to do ? Why do you so lifesighs, 
my precious, as I hear from you, after that swollen one ? I am not 
sighing, I assure, but only I am soso sorry about allin my saaras- 
place. Listen, listen! I am doing it. Hear more to those voices ! 
_ Always I am hearing them. Horsehem coughs enough. Annshee 
; lispes privily. 
_ — He is quieter now. 

a ae Legalentitled. eee periauZ. Notwildebeestsch. Byrig- 
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— Wait ! Hist ! Let us list ! a 

For our netherworld’s bosomfoes are working tooth and nail 
overtime : in earthveins, toadcavites, chessganglions, saltklesters, 
underfed: nagging firenibblers knockling aterman up out of 
his hinterclutch. Tomb be their tools; when the youngdammers — 
will be soon heartpocking on their betters’ doornoggers : and the 
youngfries will be backfrisking diamondcuts over their lyingin 
underlayers : spick and spat trowelling a gravetrench for their 
fourinhand forebears. Vote for your club! 

— Wait! 

— What! 

— Her door! 

— Ope? 

— See! 

— What? 

— Careful. 

— Who? 

— Live well! Iniivdluaritzas ! Tone ! . 

Cant ear! Her dorters ofe ? Whofe ? Her eskmeno daughters 
hope ? Whope ? Ellme, elmme, elskmestoon ! Soon ! 7 

Let us consider. oh 

The procurator Interrogarius Mealterum presends usthis proposer, 

Honuphrius is a concupiscent exserviceman who makes dishon- 
est propositions to all. He is considered to have committed sim~ 
ple infidelities with Felicia, a virgin, and to be practising for unnat- 
ural coits with Eugenius and Jeremias, two or three philadel- 
phians. Honuphrius, Felicia, Eugenius and Jeremias are consang- 
uineous to the lowest degree. Anita, the wife of Honuphrius, has 
been told by her tirewoman, Fortissa, that Honuphrius has blas- 
phemously confessed under voluntary chastisement that he has 
instructed his slave, Mauritius, to urge Magravius, a commercial 
emulous of Honuphrius, to solicit the chastity of Anita. ki 4 

Anita is informed by some illegitimate children of Fortissa with 
Mauritius that Gillia, the schismatical wife of Magravius is visited 
clandestinely by Barnabas, the advocate of Honuphrius, an immoral 
person who has been corrupted by Jeremias. Gillia, ex equo with 
Poppea, Arancita, Clara, Marinuzza, Indra and Iodina, has been 
tenderly debauched by Honuphrius,and Magravius knows fromsp 
that Anita has formerly committed double sacrilege with Michael, 
vulgo Cerularius, a perpetual curate who wishes to seduce Eugenit S. 
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Magravius threatens to have Anita molested by Sulla, an orthodox 
savage (and leader of a band of twelve mercenaries, the Sullivani), 
who desires to procure Felicia for Gregorius, Leo, Viteliius and Mac- 
dugalius, four excavators, if she will not yield to him and also deceive 
Honuphrius by rendering conjugal duty when demanded. Anita 
who claims to have discovered incestuous temptations from Jere- 
mias and Eugenius would yield to the lewdness of Honuphrius to 
appease the savagery of Sulla and the mercernariness of the twelve 
Sullivani, and to save the virginity of Felic’a for Magravius when 
converted by Michael after the death of Gillia but she fears that by 
allowing his marital rights she may cause reprehensible conduct 
between Eugenius and Jeremias. Michael, who has formerly de- 
bauched Anita, dispenses her from yielding to Honuphrius who 
pretends publicly to possess his conjunct in thirtynine several 
manners (turpiter !) for carnal hygiene whenever he has rendered 
himself impotent to consummate by subdolence. Anita is disturb- 
ed but Michael comminates that he will reserve her case tomorrow 
for the ordinary Guglielmus even if she should practise a pious 
fraud during affrication which, from experience, she knows to be 
leading to nullity. Fortissa, however, is encouraged by Gregorius, 
Leo, Viteilius, and Magdugalius reunitedly to warn Anita by describ- 
ing the strong chastisements of Honuphrius and the depravities 
(turpissimas !) of Canicula, the deceased wife of Mauritius, with 
Sulla the simoniac who is abnegand and repents. Has he hegemony 
and shall she submit ? 
This, lay readers and gentilemen, is perhaps the commonest 
of all cases in our courts of litigation. D’Oyly Owens holds that 
so long as there is a joint deposit account in the two names a 
Mutual obligation is posited. Owens cites Brerfuchs and Warren, 
a foreign firm registered as Tangos, Limited, for the sale of cer- 
tain proprietary articles. The action which was at the instance 
of the trustee of the heathen church emergency fund, suing by 
its trustee, a resigned civil servant, for the payment of tithes 
due was heard by Judge Doyle and also by a common jury. No 
question arose as to the debt for which vouchers spoke volu- 
‘mes. The defence alleged that payment had been made eflec- 
_ tive. The fund trustee, one Jucundus Fecundus Xero Pecundus 
Coppercheap, counterclaimed that payment was invalid having been 
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by the senior partner only by whom the lodgment of tne species had 
been effected but in their joint names. The bank particularised, the — 
national misery (now almost entirely in the hands of the four chief — 
bondholders for value in tangos), declined to pay the draft, though — 
there were ample reserves to meet the liability, whereupon the 
trusty Coppercheap negociated it for and on behalf of the fund of — 
the thing to a client of his, a notary, from whom on consideration — 
he received in exchange legal relief as between trusthee and be- — 
thrust with thanks. Since then the cheque, a good washable pink, — 
embossed D you D N° 11 hundred and thirty 2, good for the © 
figure and face, had been circulating in the country for over thirty- — 
nine years among holders of Tango stock, a rival concern, though ~ 
not one demonetised farthing had ever spun or fluctuated across — 
the counter in the semblance of hard coin or liquid cash. The jury — 
(a sour dozen of stout fellows all of whom were curiously named | 
after doyles) naturally disagreed jointly and severally, and the — 
belligerent judge, disagreeing with the allied jurors’ disagreement, — 
went outside his jurisfiction altogether and ordered a garnishee — 
attachment to the neutral firm. No mandamus could locate the — 
depleted whilom Breyfawkes as he had entered into an ancient — 
moratorium dating back to the times of the early barters and only — 
the junior partner Barren could be found, who turned up among — 
the male jurors to be an obsolete turfwoman, originally from the — 
proletarian class, with still a good title to her sexname of Ann 
Doyle, 2 Coppinger’s Cottages, the Doile’s country. Doyle (Ann), & 
having regretfully left the jurybox, protested cheerfully on the 
stand in a long jurymiad in re corset checks delivered in doylish 5 
that she had often, in supply to brusk demands 1ising almost to. 
bollion point, discounted Mr Brakeforth’s first of all in exchange - 
at nine months from date without issue and, to be strictly literal, © 
unbottled in corrubberation a current account of how she had been 
made at sight for services rendered the payee-drawee of unwash- 
able blank assignations, sometimes pinkwilliams (laughter) but more 
often of the créme-de-citron, vair émail paoncoque or marshmallow 
series, which she, as bearer, used to endorse adhesively to her va- 
rious payers-drawers who in most cases were identified by the 
timber papers as wellknown tetigists of the city and suburban. 
Coppinger’s doll, as she was called, then proposed for her satisfac- 
tion and as a whole act of settlement to reamalgamate her 
tomorrow perforce, in pardonership with the permanent 
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fond trustee, monsignore Pepigi, under the new style of \Vill Break- 
fast and Sparrem, as he seemed to proffer the steadiest interest 
towards her, but this prepoposal was ruled out on appeal by Judge 
Jeremy Doyler, who, reversing the findings of the lower court, found 
that, as a matter of tact, the woman they gave as free was born 
into contractual incapacity when,how and where mamy’s mancipium 
act did not apply and therefore held supremely that, as no property 
inlaw can exist in a corpse, pepigi’s pact was pure piffle (loud laugh- 
ter) and Wharrem would whistle for the rhino. Will you, won’t 
you, pango with Pepigi? Not for Nancy, how dare you do! And 
whew whewwhew whew. 

— He sighed in sleep. 

— Let us go back. 

— Lest he forewaken. 
_ — Hide ourselves. 
_ While hovering dreamwings, folding around, will hide from fears 
my wee mee mannikin, keep by big wig long strong manomen 
guard my bairn mon beau. 

— To bed. 

Projector and giant builder of all causeways woesoever, hopping 
offpoint and true terminus of straxstraightcuts and corkscrewn 
-perambulaups, zeal whence to goal whither, wonderlust, in se- 
quence to which every muckle must make its mickle, as different 
as York from Leeds, being the only wise in a muck’s world to look 
‘on itself from beforehand; mirrorminded curiositease and would 
to the large which bring hills to molehunter, home through first 


husband, perils behind swine and horsepower down to hungerford, 
n, our forced payrents, Bogi 


Bobow with his cunnyngnest couchmare, Big Macester Finnykin, 
with Phenicia Parkes, lame of his ear and gape of her leg, most 
correctingly, we beseach of you, down their laddercase Of night- 
wW atch service and bring them at suntime flush with the nether- 
‘most gangrung of their stepchildren, guide them through the 
abyrinth of their samilikes and the alteregoases of their pseu- 
doselves, hedge them bothways from all roamers whose names 
re ligious, from loss of bearings deliver them; so they keep to 
r rights and be ware of duty frees: this prime white arsenic 
bissemate alloyed, mortal sin with peccadilly, hodinstag on 
pet, baron and feme: that he may dishcover her, that she 
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they may soon recoup themselves : now and then, time on time 
again, as per periodicity ; from Neaves to Willses, from Bushmills” 
to Enos; to Goerz from Harleem, to Hearths of Oak from Skit- 
tish Widdas; via mala, hyber pass, heckhisway per alptrack : 
through landsvague and vain, after many mandelays: in their 
first case, to the next place, till their cozenkerries: the high and 
the by, both pent and plain: be they whacked to the wide o 
tied to hustings, long sizzleroads neath arthruseat, him to the 
derby, her to toun; in the grounds or unterlinnen: rue to lose 
and ca canny: at shipside, by convent garden : monk and semps- 
tress, in sackcloth silkily: curious dreamers, eurious dramas, 
curious demon, plagiast dayman, playajest dearest, plaguiest 
dourest : for the strangfort planters are prodesting, and the kar- 
kery felons dryflooring it, and the leperties’ laddos clearing the 
way, plump for slygo slee. 
Stop ! Did a stir 2? No, is fast on to bed! So he is. It’s only the 
wind on the road outside for to wake all shivering shanks from snor- 
ing. | 
But Oom Godd his villen, who will he be this mitryman, some 
king of the yeast, in his chrismy greyed brunzewig, with the snow 
in his mouth and the caspian asthma, so bulk of build? Relics of 
pharrer and livite ! Dik Gill, Tum Lung or Macfinnan’s cool Har- 
ryng ? He has only his hedcosycasket on and his wollsey shirtplisse 
with peascod doublet, also his feet wear doubled width socks for 
he always must to insure warm sleep between a pair of fullyflee- 
ced bankers eskipping the clockback. Can thus be Misthra Nork- 
mann that keeps our hotel ? Begor, Mr O’ Sorgmann, you're loo- 
king right well. Hecklar’s champion ethnicist. How deft as a 
fuchser schouws daft as a fish! He’s the dibble’s own doges for 
doublin existents | But a jolly fine daysent form of one word. He's 
rounding up on his family. , 
And who is the bodikin by him, sir ? So voulzie-valsshie ? With 
ybbs and zabs ? Her trixiestrail is tripping her, vop ! Luck at the 
way for the lucre of smoke she’s looping the lamp ! Why, that’s ol@ 
missness wipethemdry! Well, well wellsowells! Donauwe tter’ 
Ardechious me ! with her halfbend as proud as a peahen allabalmy 
and her troutheck quiverlipe ninya-nanya. And her steptojazym a’ 
culunder buzztle. Happy tea area, naughtgay frew! Selling sum it 
sopes to washtout winches and rhaincold draughts to the prop 
of his pubs. She tried lipping the swells at Pont Delisle till sh 
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jumped the boom at Brounemouth. Now she’s borrid his head 
under Hatesbury’s Hatch and loamed his fate to old Love Lane. 
And she’s just the same old haporth of dripping. She’s even brennt 
her hair. 

Which route are they going ? Why? Angell sitter or Amen Corner, 
Norwood’s Southwalk or Euston Waste ? The solvent man in his 
upper gambeson withnot a breth against him and the wee wiping 
womaneen. They're coming terug their diamond wedding tour, that 
Luxuumburgher evec cettehis Alzette, Stepney’s shipchild with 
the waif of his bosun, Dunmow’s flitcher with duck-on-the-rock, 
down the scales, the way they went up, eskipping the clockback, 
crystal in carbon, sweetheariedly. Hot and cold and alectrickery 

with attendance and lounge and promenade free. In spite of all that 
science could boot or art could eke. Bolt the grinden.Cave and can em. 
Single wrecks for the weak, double axe for the mail, and quick queck 
quack for the radiose. You will never have post in your pocket 
unless you have brasse on your plate. Beggards outdoor, Scrape your 
souls.Commit no miracles. Postpone no bills. Hold the raabers for the 
kunning his plethoron. Let leash the dooves to the cooin her coynth. 
My time is on draught. Bottle your own. Love my label like my- 
self. Credit tomorrow. Follow my dealing. Fetch my price. Buy 
not from dives. Sell not to freund. Herenow chuck english and learn 
to pray plain. Lean on your lunch. No cods before Me. Practise 
| preaching. Think in your stomach. Import through the nose. By 
: faith alone. Season’s weather. Gomorrha. Salong. “Lots feed from 
“my timetable. Oil’s wells in our lands. Let earwigger’s wivable 
ach you the dance. 
_ Now their laws assist them and ease their fall. 
_ For they met and mated and bedded and buckled and got and 
‘gave and reared and raised and brought Thawland within Har 
‘danger and turned them, tarrying, to the sea and planted and plund- 
ered and pawned our souls and pillaged the pounds of the extra- 
“murals and foucht and feigned with strained relations and bequea- 
_thed us their ills and recrutched cripples’ gait and undermined lung- 
achers, manplanting seven sisters while wan warmwooed woman 
crubbs, and turned out coats and removed their origins and never 
earned the first day’s lesson and tried to mingle and managed to 
ave and feathered foes’ nests and fouled their own and wayleft 
arenotts and ponted vodavalls for the zollgebordened and es- 
d from liquidation by the heirs of their death and were res- 
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ponsible for congested districts and rolled olled logs into Peter’s 
sawyery and werfed new woodcuts on Paoli’s wharf and ewesed 
Rachel’s lea and rammed Dominie’s gap and looked haggards after 
lazatables and rode fourscore oddwinters and struck rock oil and 
forced a policeman and collaughsed at their phizes in Toobiassed ~ 
and Zachary and left off leaving off and kept on keepin on and rou- 
sed up drink and poured balm down and were cuffed by their custo- 
mer and bit the dust at the foot of the poll when in her deergarth he 
gave up his goat after the battle of Multaferry, pharoah with fairy. 
Two lie, let them. Yet they wend it back, qual his leif, himmer- 
tality, bullseaboob and rivishy divil, light in hand, helm on high, 
to peekaboo durk the thicket of slumbwhere, flispering in the 
nightieaves flattery, dinsiduously, to Finegan, to sin again and to 
make grim grandma grunt and grin again while the first grey 
streaks steal silvering by, for to mock their quarrels in dollymount 
tumbling. 4 
They near the base of the chill stair, that large incorporate li- 
censed vintner, such as he is, nine hosts in himself, in his hydro- 
comic establishment and his ambling limfy peeping partner, the slave 
of the ring that worries the hand that sways the lamp that shadows 
the walk that bends to his bane the busynext man that came on the 
cop with the fenian’s bark that pickled his widow that primed the 
pope that passed it round on the volunteers’ plate till it croppie d 
the ears of purses Peele that kneed 0’ Connell up out of his doss that 
shouldered Burke that butted 0’ Hara that woke the busker that 
grattaned his crowd that bucked the jiggers to rhyme the rann that 
flooded the routes in Eryan’s isles from Malin to Clear and Carnsore 
Point to Slymagollow and cleaned the pockets and ransomed the 
ribs of all the listeners, leud and lay, that bought the ballad that 
Hosty made, eee 
Anyhow have they not called him at many’s their mock indt- 
enation meeting inwader and uitlander, the notables, crash 
libels in their sullivan’s mounted beards about him, their rm 
renownsable patriarch. Heinz cans everywhere and the swa 
her ainsell and Eyrewaker’s family sock that they smuggled t 
betune them, roaring (Big Reilly was the worst) : free boose fo 
man from the nark, sure, he never was worth a cornerwall 
and his banishee’s bedpan she’s a quareold bite ofa tark: a 
wendelled their zingaway wivewards from his find me cool’s 
opulent vinery, highjacking through the nagginneck pass, 
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hauled home with their hogsheads, axpoxtelating, and claiming 
-cowled consollation, sursumcordial, from the bluefunkfires of the 
dipper and the martian’s frost ? 
Use they not, our noesmall termtraders, to abhors offrom him, 
the yet unregendered thunderslog whose sbrogue cunneth none 
-lordmade undersiding how betwixt wifely rule and mens conscia 
-Trecti then hemale man all unbracing to omniwomen, but now 
-shedropping his hitches like any maidavale oppersite orseriders in 
an idinhole ? Ah, dearo! Dearo, dear! And her illian! And his wil- 
-lyum ! When they were all there now matinmarked for lookin on. 
At the carryfour with awlus plawshus, their happyass cloudious ! 
And then and too the trivials! And their bivouac ! And his mono- 
myth! Ah ho! Say no more about it ! ’'m sorry ! I saw. P’m sorry ! 
I’m sorry to say I saw! 
_ Gives there not too amongst us after all events (or so grunts a 
leading hebdromadary) some togethergush of stillandbutallyouk- 
“now that, insofarforth as, all up and down the whole concreation, 
say efficient first gets there finally every time as a complex matter 
f pure form, for those excess and that pasphault hardhearingness 
from their eldfar, in grippes and rumblions, through fresh taint 
and old treason, another like that alter but not quite such anander 
and stillandbut one not all the selfsame and butstillone just the 
“maim and encore emmerhim may always with a little difference till 
the latest up to date so early in the morning, have evertheless been 
allmade amenable? 
_ Yet he begottom. | 
a Let us wherefore, tearing ages, presently preposterose a snat- 
shvote of thanksalot to the huskiest coaxing experimenter that 
ever gave his best hand into chancerisk wishing him with his 
amblings no end of slow poison and a mighty broad venue for 
1emselves between the devil’s punchbowl and the deep anglesea- 
yoard, that they may gratefully turn a deaf ear clooshed upon the 
desperanto of willynully their shareholders from Taaffe to Auliffe 
that will curse them below par and mar with their descendants, 
shame, humbug and profit, to greenmould upon mildew over jaund- 
ice as long as ever there’s wagtail surtaxed to a testcase on enver 
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fe have to had them whether we'll like it or not. They'll have 
) have us now then we're here on theirspot. Scant hope theirs or 
ou! s to escape life’s high carnage of semperidentity by subsisting pea- 
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semeal upon variables. Bloody certainly have we got to see to it ere” 
smellful demise surprends us on this concrete that down the gullies — 
of the eras we may catch ourselves looking forward to what will 
in no time be staring you larrikins on the postface in that multi- 
mirror megaron of returningties, whirled without end to end. So © 
there was a raughty... who in Dyfilinsborg did... With his soddering 
iron, spadeaway, hammerlegs and... Where there was a fair young... 
Who was playing her game of... And said she you rockaby... will” 
you peddle in my bog... And he sod her in Iarland, paved her way 
from Maizenhead to Youghal. And that’s how Humpfrey, champion — 
emir, holds his own. Shysweet, she rests. 
Or show pon him now, will you. Hokoway, in his hiphigh bear- 
serk! Third position of concord! Excellent view from front. 
Sidome. Female imperfectly masking male. Redspot his browbrand. © 
Woman’s the prey! Thon’s the dullakeykongsbyogblagroggers- 
wagginline (private judgers, change here for Lootherstown ! Only- 
romans, keep your seats !) that drew all ladies please to our great 
mettrollops. Leary, leary, twentytun nearly, he’s plotting kings down 
for his villa’s extension. Gaze at him now in momentum ! As his 
bridges are blown to babbyrags, by the lee of his hulk upright on 
her orbits, and the heave of his juniper arx in action, he’s naval 
I see. Poor little tartanelle, her dinties are chattering, the strait’ 
she’s in, the bulloge she bears! Her smirk is smeeching behind for 
her hills. By the queer quick twist of her mobeap, and the lift of 
her shift at random, and the rate of her gate of going the pace, two 
thinks at a time, her country I’m proud of. The field is down, th e 
race is their own. The galleonman jovial on his bucky brown night- 
mare. Bigbrob dignagging his lylyputtana. One to one bore or il 
The datter, io, io, sleeps in peace, in peace. And the twillingsons, 
ganymede, garrymore, turn in trot and trot. But old pairamere 
goes it a gallop a gallop. Bossford and phospherine. One to one on! 
O, O, her fairy setelite! Casting such shadows to Persia’s blind ! 
The man in the street can see the coming event. Photoflashing 
it far too wide, It will be known through all Urania soon. Like jeal 
ousjoy titaning fear; like rumour rhean round the planets ; like 
china’s dragon snapping japets ; like rhodagrey up the east. < 
daysboost besets Phoebe’s nearest. Here’s the flood and the f 
flood that’s to come over helpless Irryland. Is there no-one to 1 
hide Liv and her bettyship ? Or who’ll buy her rosebuds, j 
black rosebuds, ninsloes of nivia, nonpaps of nan? From _ h 
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of the fig to doom’s last post every ephemeral anniversary while 
the park’s police peels peering by for to weight down morrals from 
county bubblin. Quick pay up! 

Kiekakick. She had to kick a laugh. At her old stick-in-the-block. 
The way he was slogging his paunch about elbiduubled, meet oft 
mate on, like hale King Willow, the robberer. Cainmaker’s mace and 
waxened capapee. But the tarrant’s brand on his hottoweyt brow. 
At half past quick in the morning. And her lamp was all askew 
and a trumbly wick-in-her, ringeysingey. She had to spofforth, 
she had to kicker, too thick of the wick of her pixy’s loomph, 
wide lickering jessup the smooky shiminey. And her duffed cover- 
point of a wickedy batter, whenever she druv behind her stumps 
for a tyddlesly wink through his tunnilclefft bagslops after the 
rising bounder’s yorkers, as he studd and stoddard and trutted 
and trumpered, to see lordherry’s blackham’s had red bobby abbels, 
it tickled her innings to consort pitchat kicksolock in the morm. 
‘Tipatonguing him on in her pigeony linguish with a flick at the 
bails for lubrication to scorch her faster, faster. Ye hek, ye hok, 
ye hucky hiremonger, Magrath he’s my pegger, he is, for bricking 
up all my old kent road. He’ll win your toss, flog your old tom’s 
bowling dnd I darr ye, barrackybuller, to break his duck! He's 
posh. I lob him. We're parring all Oogster till the empsyseas 
‘Tun googlie. Declare to ashes and teste his metch! Three for two 
‘will do for me and he for thee and she for you. Goeasyosey, for the 
irace of the fields or hooley pooley, cuppy, we'll both be bye and 
bye caught in the slips for fear he’d tyre and burst his Dunlops and 
waken her bornybarnies making his boobybabies. The game old 
merrimynn, square to leg, with his lolleywide tow elhat and his 
hobbsy socks and his wisden’s bosse and his norsery pinafore and his 
entleman’s grip and his playaboy’s plunge and his flannelly feely- 
Boling, treading her hump and hambledown like a maiden wellheld, 
‘Ovalled over with her crease where the pads of her punishments 
oug ght to be by womanish rights when keek the hen in the doran’s 
shantyqueer began in a kikkery key to laugh it off yeigh, yeigh, 
“igh, neigh, the way she was wuck to doodledoo by her gallows 
H ind ow’s that ? Noball, he carries his bat !) nine hundred and 
00 not out, at. all panes atte past conquering cock of the 
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Armigerend everfasting horde. Rico! So the elle to the bowe. 
As the belle to the beau. We herewith pleased returned auditors’ 
thanks for those and their favours since safely enjoined. Cocoree | 
Tellaman tillamie. Tubbernacul in tipherairy, sons, travellers in 
company and their carriageable tochters, tanks tight anne thynne 
for her contractations tugowards his personeel. Echo, choree 
chorecho! O I you O you me! Well we all unite thoughtfully in 
rendering gratias well between loves repassed, begging your honour’s, 
pardon, for well exclusive pigtorial rights of herehear fond tiplady 
his weekreations, appearing in next eon’s issue of the Neptune’s” 
Centinel and Tritonville Lightowler with well the widest circu- 
lation round the whole universe. Echolo choree choroh choree- 
chorico. How me O my youhou my I youtou to IO? Thanks 
furthermore to modest Miss Climglow and neat Master Mettresson 
who so kindly profiteered their serwishes as demysell of honour: 
and, well!, as strainbearer respectively. And a cordiallest brief 
nod of chinchin dankyshin to well patient ringasend as preve- 
nient (by your leave), to all such occasions, detachably replaceable 
(thanks too! Twos intact !). As well as his auricular of Malthus,” 
the promethean paratonnerwetter which first (Pray go! Pray 
eo!) taught love’s lightning the way (pity shown) to well conduct 
itself (mercy, good shot! only please don’t mention it !). Come all 
ye goatfathers and groanmothers, come all ye markmakers and 
piledrivers, come all ye laboursaving devisers and chargeleyden 
dividends, firefinders, waterworkers, deeply condeal with him! All” 
that is still life with death inyeborn, all verbumsaps yet bound to 
be, to do and to suffer, every creature, everywhere, if you 
please, kindly feel for her! While the dapplegray dawn drags 
nearing nigh for to wake all droners that drowse in Dublin. 

Humperfeldt and Anunska, wedded now evermore in annasto- 
moses by a ground plan of the placehunter, whiskered beau and 
donahbella. Totumvir and esquimeena, who so shall separate fetters 
to new desire, repeals an act of union to unite in bonds of shismacy. 
Oyes! Oyes! Withdraw your member. Closure. This chamber 
stands abjourned. Such precedent is largely a cause to lack of col- 
lective continencies among Donnelly’s orchard as lifelong the shady- 
side to Fairbrother’s field. Humbo, lock your kekkle up! Anny, 
blow your wickle out ! Tuck away the tablesheet ! You neve: 
the tea! And you may go rightoway back to your Aunty D 
Humprey, after that. —Aeete%s 
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Retire to rest without first misturbing your nighboor, mankind 
of baffling descriptions. Others are as tired of themselves as you 
are. Let each one learn to bore himself. It is strictly requested that 
no cobsmoking, spitting, pubchat, wrastle rounds, coarse courting, 
smut, etc. will take place amongst those hours so devoted to re- 
pose. Look before behind before you strip you. Disrobe clothed in 
the strictest secrecy which privacy can afford. Water non to be 
discharged coram grate or ex window. Never divorce in the bedding 
the glove that will give you away. Maid Maud ninnies nay but 
blabs to omama (for your life would you!) she to her bos m 

friend who does all chores (and what do you think my Madeleine 
saw ?): this ignorant mostly sweeps it out along with all the rather 
old corporators (have you heard of one humbledown jungleman 
how he bet byrn-and-bushe playing peg and pom ?): the maud- 
lin river then gets its dues (adding a din a ding or do): thence 
those laundresses (O, muddle me more about the maggies ! I mean 
bawnee Madge Ellis and brownie Mag Dillon). Attention at all ! 

Every ditcher’s dastard in dupeling will let us know about it if you 

have paid the mulctman by whether your rent is open to be fore- 

closed or aback in your arrears. This is seriously meant. Here is a 

homelet not a hothel. 

That’s right, old oldun! 

_ All in fact is soon as all of old right as anywas ever in very old 
place. Were he, hwen scalded of that couverfowl, to beat the bounds 
by here at such a point of time as this is for at sammel up all wood’s 
haypence and riviers argent (half back from three gangs multa- 
plussed on a twentylot add allto a fiver with the deuce or roamer’s 
numbers ell a fee and do little ones) with the caboosh on him opheld 
for thrushes’ mistiles yet singing oud his parasangs in cornish 
token: mean fawthery eastend appullcelery, old laddy he high 
Be: pollysigh patrolman seekersenn iowney’s tanquam, crum- 
lin quiet down from his hoonger, he would mac siccar of inket goods- 
foretombed ereshiningem of light turkling eitheranny of thuncle’s 
-windopes. More, unless we were neverso wrongtaken, if he brought 
his boots to pause in peace, the one beside the other one, right 
on the road, he would seize no sound from cache or cave beyond 
he flow of wand was gypsing water, telling him now, telling him 
all about ham and livery, stay and toast ham in livery, and 
, ttermore with murmurlacen to waker oats for ham on livery. 
aurore | Fearhoure! Loab at cod then herrin or wind thin mong 
1 treen. 
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Hiss ! Which we had only our hazelight to see with in our point 
of view me and my auxy, Jimmy d’Arcy, hadn't we, Jimmy ? — 
who to seen with ? Kiss! No kidding which he stood us first a 
couple of Mountjoys and nutty woodbines with his cadbully’s 
choculars in the snug at the Cambridge arms of Teddy Ales while — 
we was laying was he stepmarm or a wouldower, which he said a_ 
taking off his Whitby hat and wishing his long life’s strength to our ~ 
allhallowed king. Lawd lengthen him, his standpoint was to belt and — 
blucher him afore the hole pleading churchal but he made no class at 
all in port and cemented palships between our trucers, being a refu- 
gee, didn’t he, Jimmy ? — Who true to me ? Sish ! Honeysuckler, ~ 
that’s what my young lady here. Fred Watkins, bugler Fred, all 
the ways from Melmoth in Natal, she calls him when he commit © 
his certain questions which it was on a point of our sutton down, 
how was it, Jimmy ? — Who has sinnerettes to declare ? Phiss t- 
Touching our Phoenix Rangers’ nuisance, the daintylines, and those 
pest of parkies, twitch, thistle and charlock, were they for giving up 
their fogging trespasses by order which we foregathered he must 
be raw in cane sugar, the party, no, Jimmy MacCawthelock ?” 
Who trespass against me ? Briss ! That’s him wiv his wig on, achew-— 
ing of his maple gum, that’s our grainpopaw Mister Beardall, an 
accompliced burgomaster, which he told us privates out of his 
own scented mouf he used to was afore this wineact come, what 
say, our Jimmy the chapelgoer ? — Who fears all masters ! Hi, 
Jocko Nowlong, my own sweet boosy love, which he puts his feeler 
to me behind the beggars’ bush does Freda,don’t you be an emugee. 
We must spy a half a hind on honeysuckler now his old face’s 
hardalone wiv his defences down during his wappin stillstand, says 
my fred, and Jamessime here which, pip it, she simply must, she 
says, she'll do a retroussy from her point of view (Way you fl a 
Like a frush !) to keep her flouncies off the grass while paying the 
wetmenots a musichall visit and pair her fiefighs fore him after 
his corkiness lay up two bottles of joy with ashandy had by Free 
and a fino oloroso which he was warming to, my right, Jimmy, my 
old brown freer ? — Whose dolour, O so mine! an 

Following idly up to seepoint, how di you dew? Hollymerry, 


moonmounded snow ? Or did wolken hang o’er earth m un e 
hue his fulmenbomb ? Number two coming! Full mside! We 
glimpsed the mean amount of cloud? Or did pitter rain fall i 
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sprinkling ? Tingle Tom, pall the bell ! Izzy’s busy down the dell | 

Mizpah low, youyou, number one, in deep humidity ! Listen, mis- 

led peerless, please ! You are of course. You miss him so, to listleto ! 

Of course my pledge between us, there’s no-one Noel like him here 

to hear. Esch so eschess, douls a doulse ! Triss ! Only trees such as 
_these such were those, waving there, the barketree, the o’briertree, 
the rowantree, the o’corneltree, the behanshrub near windy ar- 
bour, the magill o’dendron more. Trem! All the trees in the wood 
that trembold, humbild, when they heard the stoppress from dom- 
_day’s erewoid. 

Tiss ! Two pretty mistletots, ribboned to a tree, up rose liberator 
and, fancy, they were free ! Four witty missywives, winking under 
hoods, made lasses like lads love maypoleriding and dotted our 
green with tricksome couples, fiftyfifty, their chiltren’s hundred. 
Se childish pence took care of parents’ pounds and many made 
money the way in the world where rushroads to riches crossed 
slums of lice and the cause of it all, he forged himself ahead like a 
blazing urbanorb, brewing treble to drown grief, giving and taking 
mayom and tuam, playing milliards with his three golden balls, 
making party capital out of landed selfinterest, light on a slavey 
but weighty on the bourse, our hugest commercial emporialist, 
with his sons booing home from afar and his daughters bridling 
up at his side. 

_ How did he bank it up, swank it up, the whaler in the punt, a 
guinea by a groat, his index on the balance and such wealth into 
the bargain ? Humbly to fall and cheaply to rise, exposition of 
failures. First for a change of a seven days license he wandered out 
of his farmer’s health and so lost his early parishlife. Then (twas 
in fenland) occidentally of a sudden six junelooking flamefaces 
‘Sstraggled wild out of their turns through his parsonfired wicket, 
Showing all shapes of striplings in sleepless tights. Promptly whom- 
after in undated times, very properly a dozen generations ante- 
tior to themselves, a main chanced to burst and misflooded his 
fortunes, wrothing foulplay over his fives’ court and his fine poul- 
tryyard wherein were spared a just two of a feather in wading room 


. his keeper was cooking. Then came three boy buglehorners who 
 counterbezzled and crossbugled him. Later on in the same evening 
two hussites absconded through a breach in his bylaws and left 
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him, the infidels, to pay himself off in kind remembrances, Till, 
ultimatehim, fell the crowning barleystraw, when an explosium of 
his distilleries deafadumped all his dry goods to his most favoured 
sinflu'e and dropped him, what remains of a heptark, leareyed and - 
letterish, weeping worrybound on his bankrump. A 

Pepep. Pay bearer, sure and sorry, at foot of ohoho honest poli- 
cist. On never again, by Phoenis, swore on him Lloyd’s, not for beat- 
en wheat, not after Sir Joe Meade’s father, thanks ! They know him, — 
ihe covenanter, by rote at least for a chameleon at last in his true 
falseheaven colours from ultraviolent to subred tissues, That’s 
his last tryon to march through the grand tryomphal arch. His — 
reignbolt’s shot. Never again ! How you do that like, Mista Chime- 
piece ? You got nice yum plemyums. Praypaid my promishles. _ 

Agreed, Wu Welsher he was chogfulled to beacsate on earnas in 
hiving of foxold conningnesses but who, hey honey, for all values of | 
his latters, integer integerrimost was the formast of the firm ? At 
folkmood hailed, at part farwailed acewmwladed concloud, Nuah- 
Nuah, Nebob of Nephilim! After all what followed for apprentice — 
sake ? Since the now nighs nearing as the yetst hies hin. Jeebies, — 
ugh, kek, ptah, that was an ill man. Jawboose, puddigood, this is — 
for true a sweetish mand. But jumbluffer, bagdad, sir, yond would — 
be for a once over our all honoured christmastyde easteredman, — 
Fourth position of solution. How johnny ! Finest view from horizon. — 
Two me see. Male and female unmask we hem. Begum by gunne! 
Who now broothes oldbrawn. Dawn! the nape of his names- 
hielder’s scalp. Halp! After having drummed all he dun. Hun! 
Worked out to an inch of his core. More! While the queenbee he 
staggerhorned blesses her bliss for to feel her funnyman’s functions 
rumbling. Oe 
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INDE NOVEL IS DEAD 
LONG LIVE THE NOVEL 


The novel as practiced today is an archaic form that no longer 
answers the needs of the modern psyche. 


It presents a rigid, exhausted formula, and has grown unwieldy 
as an instrument of expression. 


It lacks the possibility of further evolution, because it clings 
to the descriptive requisites of a banal universe. 


It has grown artificial, and, like the rhyme, represents a strait, 
jacket to the creative visionary of our age. 


The novel of the future will take no cognizance of the laws 
imposed by professors of literature and critics. 


The novel of the future will be a compendium of all the mani- 
festations of life in a timeless and spaceless projection. 


The novel of the future will use telegrams, letters, decrees, fairy 
tales, legends, and dreams as documents for the new mythos. 


The novel of the future will be a plastic encyclopedia of the 
fusion of subjective and objective reality. vi 


The novel of the future will synthesize all the styles of the 
epoch in an effort towards unity. 


_ The novel of the future will plunge into the underworld of 
our being and create fables in consciousness. 


The novel of the future will produce the new myths of the dy- 
Mamie movement of the century. 


\i . . . 
The novel of the future will express the magic reality in a 


language that is non-imitative and evolutionary. 
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That diabolical dynamo, humming, rumbling, chanting its elec-” 
trodynamic dirge in subterranean undertones like the prolonged 
intestinal growl of a mammoth Robot. 

It comes booming through cold gray walls, beating and pound- 
ing on sensitive eardrums, batterbanging the walls of conscious- 
ness, twanging raucous discord on redraw nerves. q 

How long now? Five minutes, perhaps. Five eons, if you don’t 
mind, a 
We are forty, huddled “together in this gray box of a room. 
Forty peepingtoms, that’s what we are. Waiting to peer inte 

ternity through another man’s eyes. Intruding on a tete-a-tete 
with Death. It’s indecent; a”man’s got a right to die alone. Be 

The heart of the’man behind’me is pounding a muffled tattoo 
on my shoulder blade,“and@his breath is hot on my neck. He's 
scared, the big’ baby, scaredibecause he is going to see a living 
man turn into a lump. And he’doesn’t understand what that means 
I don’t either, and I’m scared, too. Se 

That damned dynamo ! ae 

Such a harmless-looking piece of furniture, that chair. E: rly 
Grand Rapids, perhaps. No; it’s homemade, and as bare and plain 
as a factory crate. It’s hard and the back is straight; a man I 
sit stiff and prim when he comes to meet Death in that © 
I'd hate to sit in it long; I would ache all over. Well, he wot 
be there long. It’s roomy enough for two men of, say, 
I hope he’s big; if he’s little he’ll look so lost with all tha 
to"spare. Rees 52% 
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4 It’s so quiet in here. Did I say quiet ? God, it’s a bedlam. F orty 
hearts beating an anvil chorus. Forty minds thinking noisily. 
Forty respiratory hurricanes. And that damned dynamo. 
Ahhhhhh! There is the warden. He is going through that door 
and when he comes back there will be someone with him. Hurry, 
‘man! This is no time for strolling. This thing must be done quickly 
or you will have forty more dead men on your hands. 
_ Hear them ? Listen ! They are coming now. It’s the death march. 
‘Stop breathing so loudly, you big lummox. Hold your breath ; 
hold it until you drop. Nothing is going to happen to you ; there’s 
the man who is going to die. Not you. 
> He is small, after all. And he looks sleepy. I believe he is asleep ; 
he looks at us but he doesn’t see us. I wonder why the warden 
is holding his arm. Does he think he will run away, or is he afraid 
he will fall ? 
_ There! I knew the seat would be hard. I ache already. And it’s 
= big. Shall I sit in the middle, or to one side ? Which side ? 
‘The middle, then. You needn’t strap me down; I shan’t run away. 
‘Oh, all right, if you want to. It’s too tight on my right wrist, 
but it won’t hurt long. The pad on my left leg is wet. Clammy 
hing. I'll bet I look queer with my head shaved. You're choking 
ne with that strap under my chin. I was going to say something ; 
T can’t remember what now. I couldn’t talk anyway with this 
thing choking me. I might as well be dead now, with this thing 
Over my eyes. Can’t see; can’t feel; can’t hear. Guess they’re 
Teady now. Wish I could watch. Only a few more seconds... Now! 
_ Phew! What a relief. I’m still alive, standing here behind this 
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iron railing. There’s the dead man over there in that chair. And here 
Tam. But I was there for a minute. I know I was. I could feel it. 
Poor devil. That crackling sound must be the electricity sea- 
ing the flesh. And there’s smoke. Or is it steam from the damp 
ctrode ? He’s dead. But he looks the same. Just tired, and 
rélaxed. Wonder why his fingers curl like that. 

It’s all over. He’s dead and I’m alive. What’s the difference ? 
Maybe he knows; I don’t. 
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comparison between death and the word whore ? The word had escaped 
in a moment of anger from a mouth which was nevertheless incapable of 
using milder terms in description of a cousin with red hair who had emerged | 
from the fogs of her native land with the sole intention of carrying off 
from the most patient of wives a husband that solid virtue could no longer 
ld. , 
ae fact, here we are. It is the faithless one that fires the child’s prepos- 
terous imagination. A strange race, that race of little girls whose fathers 
have departed from the shores of wisdom for the sake of a creature with 
hair of flame. The father’s conduct is eloquent proof of the fact that he has 
neither principles nor method, nor has he morals. The one thing to be seen 
is if the little girl herself responds to the vagabond frivolity of one or to the 
austere submission of the other of her generators. That she had in this 
case seized of her own accord upon the role to be played by a woman soiled — 
by the disunion of her parents, bears witness to her possessing a remarka- 
ble sense of intuition, no less than a precocity of a rather inferior quality. 
Impossible not to deplore her leanings toward the bizarre. For the compa- 
rison attempted between death and the fatal cousin from England is not 
the only symptom of her bend, and the astonished mother now remembers 
a whole series of men painted blue, of house made violet with orange 
shingles, of red fields, all messed out of the paints of the child’s first box of 
water-colors. It is useless to point out that there is a white race, a yellow, 
a black, and a red race, but not a blue one ; useless to say that houses are” 
made of stone or brick and therefore white or rose-colored, or even that 
grass that grows in the fields is green.A child reconstructs the world accord- 
ing to his own caprices, preferring above all the fabulous animals, making 
fun of the swans in the Bois de Bologne, laughing in the faces of the bears 
in the Jardin des Plantes, despising lions, camels, and elephants, and dei- 
gning to throw a glance at the rhinoceros only because of the horn that 
is planted there on him where you would never expect to find one. And 
how many questions are asked concerning the gnu, that the cook used to 
chase away at dusk last autumm in the country | 4 
But at this moment the apocalyptic beast is death, and with eyes” 
big enough to swallow whole houses, the little girl insists ; ‘ What is death 
what is a whore? ” = 
A young woman thus alone might quail before the persistance of chil- 
dish questioning and let slip from the reserve that is after all hardly suited 
to her years, a betrayal of her treacherous cousin. But understanding that 


the innocence of her young questioner is her safest ally, she responds : 
‘** The lesson is over, darling, ” 


‘“‘ But you haven't answered me. ” 

‘* Run allong and play. Tell your nurse to give you your tea. ’”’ a 

The child sees the hopelessness of persisting. She will go as she is to. 
but not to ask for bread and butter. She takes a knife and a fork and, h i 
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Fding away in a corner of her own room, she begins to talk very softly to 
herself. 
«The knife is Papa The white part that cuts is his shirt and the black 
part you hold in your hand is his trousers. If the white part that cuts was 
the same thing as the black part, I could pretend he was in his pajamas, 
but I can’t do that. 
_ The fork is Cynthia. Beautiful Cynthia, the English lady. This is Cyn- 
_thia’s hair, the things that stick into the food that you want to take off 
your plate. She has a pretty chest. Papa is very happy. He is smiling at 
her. He is speaking to her. 
‘You know, Cynthia, I love you. I’m in love with you. Whenever we 
pass each other in the halls I am always absolutely mad to kiss you. You 
are so lovely with your red hair and your green dress. I want my little 
7 girl to look like you when she grows up. Handsome young men would 
come to call on her and she would marry the one who played tennis the 
best. My wife knew a lot of things. She was just as well-educated as you, 
but you couldn’t have much of a good time with her. Now us, when we’re 
together we laugh, we sing. Now we're going to take a trip. Every night 
we'll sleep in a new room, but there will always be two little twin beds 
right close to each other, and we will talk for a long time before we go 
to sleep. We'll stay in bed very late in the morning. We'll eat in dining- 
Ban and so that nobody will recognize us I'll call you Miss Fork and you'll 
call me Mr. Knife, and we’ll be taken for Spanish people on a wedding 
trip. We'll go to very gay places where there'll be red flowers the same 
color as your hair, and in shops I'll buy you beautiful dresses with necks 
cut very low. In very hot countries we'll drink lemonade so cold and prick- 
ly that it will make us sneeze. Before we go to bed at the North Pole we'll 
put so much rum in our tea that we'll laugh ourselves to sleep. We'll go 
up all the Eiffel Towers, and if we ever meet any tigers, I'll give you my 
-arm and then you won’t be afraid. We'll buy a trained seal and he'll play 
with a ball on his nose and amuse us when we are old. We’ll send hum- 
ming-birds and rhinoceros’ horns to my little girl. We'll write to her on 
beautiful postcards because I’m sure she is going to be very bored with 
her mother. She gives her a lesson in arithemtic every day and so we must 
be nice to her because we’re so happy together. I love you so much. You 
are not at all like other women. You are so beautiful. You are like death, 
Synthia, you are a whore like death, Cynthia, my darling my little 
whore! ”’ 


* 
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«“ Your mother was not feeling well this morning, but she is coming 
right down. ” ‘ 

And in fact a few minutes later the door opens and in comes the young 
woman, her eyes red in her ashen face. She sits there sniffling, unable to 
swallow a mouthful. The grandmother shrugs her shoulders, following 
the rhythm of contempt which has served as metronome to her entire exis- 
tance. The srandfather, with his beard more majestic than ever, his fork 
in one hand and his knife in the other like sceptres betokening Justice 
and Authority, seeks the phrase which whill encompass the situation. 
Meanwhile the child cannot help thinking: 

‘«‘T only hope he won’t see that the knife is Papa and the fork is Cynthia. 
They certainly would have a bad quarter of an hour, poor things... ”’ 

But the child has hardly had time to formulate this to herself than, 
laying aside the signs of his domestic power, the paterfamilias begins to 
speak in the beautiful grave voice that gives such a troubling aspect of 
depth to the slightest diagnosis or remark that he may make at the Aca- 
demy of Medecine. . 

‘* Your husband, a gangrened limb. Nothing to be done to save it. Sooner 
or later you will have to resort to amputation. If not... if not... ”’ 

A single gesture of his hands opens the field wide to the most terrible 
suppositions. 

** And, to go further: the wisdom of nations is sound when it declares 
‘birds of a feather fly together’. The red-headed creature is not through 
with her prey so soon. It is without doubt our own fault that we drew 
Cynthia into our midst, but if it had not been that one, he would have gone 
off with another... ” . 3 

Hearing her unavoidable ill-fortune thus set forth the abandoned 
woman let her emotion perish under her beefsteak and potatoes. A great 
clearing away takes place. She chews up her sorrow with her meat, and 
down with the gurgles of despair goes a meal well-watered by tears. 
Meanwhile the patriarch-neurologist continues: 

“I know, I know you are emotional. You take after your dear mother. 
And I am the first to admit that a happening of this kind is enough to 
simply bowl you over, The scandal of it isn’t restricted to one capitol. 
A London paper is now publishing the photographs of the runaways and 
already announcing their marriage, even though your divorce hasn’t 
been granted yet. ”’ : \ “4 
_ The grandmother has not seen the paper in question and asks that 
it be fetched for her. So the child is sent off to find the English weekly, © 
on the first page of which, printed between the photograph of a White | 
Chapel satyr a few minutes before hanging, and a bride, medieval to 
excess, coming out of Westminster on the arm of a young, immaculate 
and smiling lord, is pictured Cynthia. A Cynthia dripping with pearls, 
and in spite of th i sb see Lia 

ne in spite of the poor quality of the paper and the ink which reproduce 
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her, so perfect that her brow, her cheeks, her shoulders, and her arms 
seem to be glowing with a sunlight of joy, her very skin and her garments 
_ shining as if a rainbow were breaking in triple cascades of brilliance over 
her. One wrist is so heavily weighted with bracelets that the hand, like a 
_ drenched bird in the April sunlight, rests momentarily upon the arm of 
_ her chair, while the other, barren of rings, bathes in the foam of pearls 
which cascades from the silky summit of her bosom to the frail plateau 
that the dress of a seated woman spreads from knee to knee. In a little 
: rectangle out in the miracle of her skirt is the head of the young father 
_ who has allowed himself to be bewitched. Below this, three lines to say 
_ that he is the son-in-law of the celebrated European neurologist, to explain 
the adventure, and to give a few names. 
But the child knows they are waiting for her and that she cannot remain 
_ hours in contemplation before the picture. In one final moment she con- 
| centrates the whole intensity of her gaze upon Cynthia’s face, and then 
_ closes her eyes tightly so that a new image will not efface from the dark 
_ of her memory the marvelous impression that the photograph of Cynthia 
has fixed there. 

She gropes her way back to the dining-room where the family, immedia- 
tely engrossed in a contemplation of the picture, fails to notice that the 
child’s eyes are closed. She is thus unable to see her grandmother lift her 
_ lorgnette and study the evidence before her as gravely as the bacteriologist 
_ member of the family studies germs under his microscope, but she can 
at least hear the judgment as her grandmother pronounces it: 
’ ‘“* Better were my poor sister dead than to see her, jade of a daugh- 

ter photographed half-naked in her yards of false pearls. And have you 
_ noticed the dress Cynthia has on? You’d think she was decked out for a 
_ tropical sun instead of for the fogs of England. The last country, as my 
_ dear brother-in-law, used to say, (the unfortunate father of this creature), 
_ where a certain notion of dignity was still to be found. At any rate our 
_ young slut won’t die of the heat, with her three rags tied around her hips. 
_ And to think we received and entertained such a Messaline. When I think 
_ of my sister! So up-right, so well-balanced. She was very young when she 
_ left us to marry a colleague of our father’s in London. But even so she 
_ conducted herself as admirably abroad as she had in France and never 
_ for a moment failed to live up to the letter of our traditions. Of course my 
brother-in-law, in spite of the difference in race, was really one of our own 
sort. I can see him now, immaculate, economical (a little farther in that 
direction even and he might have been called abit mean), and I ask myself 
how in the world he and his wife with their kind good hearts could ever 
have had such a daughter. The stupidity of men! When I consider, dear 
child, the family life we offered your husband. We are not the kind to go 
in for alot of high-jinks, but people of note even have never seemed bored 
in our company, and the other evening in offering a toast at a banquet 
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some colleague or other of your father’s went so far as to praise his dry 


Wits. : 
« Tra-la-la-la-la-la-la, ” sings the little girl to herself, waiting to open — 


her eyes util she is quite sure the family has risen from the table and left — 
the room. And then the fruit she is eating looks so dull on its colorless plate + 
that she dreams awhile of the joy of eating an ice, seated upona red plush- — 
covered bench between Cynthia and her father. There would be flowers : 
strewn on the cloth,and an orchestra mingling its notes and chords with the 
happiness that is too great for words. In order that the dream linger with } 
her she picks up a knife and a fork, and with these symbols in her hands ~ 
she whispers : 
« You know, Papa and Cynthia, if Grandma says bad things about you 
it’s only because she’s absolutely raging. She’d love to have bracelets — 
and necklaces for herself, and she knows perfectly well that she’s not | 
pretty with her old wrinkled skin and her ugle black dresses and her fur — 
piece that smells like a wet dog and her funny old hat sitting on top of — 
her head. I don’t pay any attention to her when she scolds me, but you can 
be sure that the day I’m grown up I won’t stay home and play cards or do 
my scales after dinner. I’ll put on a new dress every night, and red flowers 
on my shoulder. I’ll have gold slippers and a pink feather fan as big as I 
am. Then I can be an actress. 1 wouldn’t like to play in tragedies, but I'll 
sing songs that don’t mean anything, and I'll laugh, and I'll dance the 
way the American did this summer at the Casino at Vichy. They'll bring 
me bunches of flowers the way they did to the American and I'll come back ~ 
on the stage six or seven times. When I go out the stagedoor all the young 
men will try to make me get in their cars with them, and I'll always pick 
out a red car because it’s prettier in the country and if you go very fast — 
you can kill chickens or even sheep on the road and they won't leave any 
mark. When Cynthia came Grandma wasn’t jealous yet and she kept 
saying all the time ’my sister’s daughter will be our ray of sunshine.’ 
That’s really the truth too. Cynthia’s hair is so beautiful that you’d think 
you'd burn your fingers if you dared to touch it. And her bosom smells 
SO good and lifts itself up high as though she had closed two little birds 
in the front of her dress. Papa must be very proud to live with such a 
beautiful lady with such pretty color on her cheeks. A man can’t be happy ~ 
if he goes out with a woman who looks sick. But Grandpa and Grandma and — 
Mama will never understand why Papa is so happy with Cynthia. Today — 
he is wearing white flannel trousers because this is a knife with an ivory — 
handle. They’re at the seashore .Cynthia is in a bathing-suit and the wind © 
is blowing her hair straight up. It looks exactly like real fire. The table- 
cloth is the Atlantic Ocean. Cynthia is climbing up on a rock. Papa wants _ 
to follow her but he is slipping all over on account of the sea-weed. Thank 
the good Lord, Cynthia catches hold of him and saves him from falling 
in the water. Papa thanks her, and kisses her hand, not on the endsotheea 
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fingers, but on the inside where it is always so soft. Then he says: 

*Cynthia, you have just saved my life. You are so light and slender, 
but even when you climb a rock in the middle of the ocean you are quite 
at home. If I didn’t know who you were and if I saw your picture beside 
the picture of some murderer in the paper, I'd hardly be able to wait to 
read all about you. I wouldn’t even look at the story about the murderer, 
because there’s something so wonderful about you...! ’ 

This is the way they go on talking up on their rock. They hold each other 
very light because it is in the evening and it’s cold.All of a sudden the night 
_ falls down on them. A great big bird comes and sits on Cynthia’s head. 
He likes her hair better even than his own nest. ” 
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A winter and a springtime pass. 
Every night through the mist of dreams shines the name of Cynthia. 
Not a meal passes without a storm of abuse falling upon the head of the 
adventuress, the creature with red-hair. Again and again the bearded 
_ professor volunteers the statement that work is the best remedy for a 
melancholic obsession, so that finally the abandoned woman asks that she 
be allowed to aid him in his researches. So that now when there are guests 
for dinner the neurologist speaks of his daughter as ‘‘ my collaborator ”, 
or as “‘ my most devoted pupil ’’, or something in that line. 

As for the fugitive father on whom the whole painful affair hinges, the 
child has seen him but once, when he was obliged to come to Paris for the 
divorce proceedings. She had intended to ask him a thousand questions 
about Cynthia, about her pearls and her dresses, about their trip and their 
happiness. But the monologues she invents by day and the dreams she 
dreams at night are made up of such high and such peremptory phantoms 
that she cannot bear the thought of their comparison with the possible 
realities. So guided by this scornful wisdom she breathes not a word of all 
_ that hour after hour has been a delicious torture to her, thus condemning 
herself to remorse for never having shown her confidence in the pale young 
man whom she continues to call father, but who must now ring the door- 
bell of an apartment whose key he once carried in his pocket. 

A winter, and a springtime pass. Cynthia, remaining a flaming idol 
_ in the memory, by turns brightens a grey sky or warms the azure mildness 
_ of the minutes ; as if with water-colors, painting a blue sky between two 
_ showers. After these miracles, a child would be only the more nauseated 
__ by the pious preachings through which the family voices its hate. 
Cynthia, red-headed goddess, from your fingertips spring arrows of 
light, but once they have flown they only heighten the sorrow of the 
_ days that follow, each one exactly like the other. Boredom, that fosterchild 
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of pride, a little girl is dreaming that she herself will never be taken in by 
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the acts and the gestures, by the whole collection of fables on which grown- — 


people live. She imagines mornings in which no lies are spoken, afternoons 
as unadorned, weeks without a single stupidity taking place. Who then 
would dare refuse her, in exchange, the severe right to criticize a woman 
who never stops bewailing her luck and complaining of a man whom she 
will never set eye on again? And the bearded and spectacled professor 
keeps on repeating that salvation lies in labor, as if he had to keep saying 
it over and over to convince himself it is true. And that old woman rants 
on because another woman was preferred to her daughter. The child comes 
finally to believe that grown-people, who have the right to go out at any 
time of the day or night, have nothing or no one to interest them except 
Cynthia and a son-in-law, on whom they have perversely set the limits 
of bad-breeding and of fickleness. 

A winter, and a springtime pass. The hour strikes for the lighting 
of lamps, but instead of getting up to switch on the electricity, a little 
girl watches the night falling about her and blotting out the bounderies of 
her childhood’s rooms. Unpeopled dreams, songs withowt words come 
alive in the obscurity that has swept away all sordidness and opened a 
door upon unfathomable depths. Syllables, heard only by the one who 
utters them as she sits with her hands on her knees, her voice lowered, 
murmuring sounds unweighted by any meaning, akin to the sounds of the 
wind, until an invisible triumph has been won over the creatures that 
surround her. It is this conquest that flings in ecstasy an aura of transpa- 
rent birds victorious over the fury of the seas, over the cries of the crea- 
tures themselves, to the very threshhold of the Shakespearian forest whe- 
rein Cynthia, at the height of her triumphs, is bestowing enchantment on 
all about her. Presently wearying of the dull idiom of mankind, Cynthia 
disappears into the realms of complete mystery, vanishing to the refrain 
of a page-boy singing : . 

‘“* With a hey and a ho and a hey nonino. ” 


A hey and a ho and a hey nonino, just that and no more than a line’ 


from “As You Like It ’’ does Cynthia and her pearls and her plumes and 
her miracles weigh in the evening’s revery. But, alas, at dinner one must 
resign one self to the stupidly, the uselessly exact language of man. Above 
their heads, emerging from the soup-tureen like Venus from the sea, 
and quite as worthy of being the daughter of an ordinary soup as was the 
most beautiful of goddesses of being the daughter of the elusive seafoam, 
the hanging-lamp throws its ridiculous dancing shadow upon them, and 
from the skirts of this ballerine falls a waywardly green light. 

But because far, far away on the open plains of a night where no domes- 


tic fire burns, where no face brings to the dinner-table the burden of its | 


age, of its weariness, of its rancors; because far, very far, without atta-_ | 


cking things or creatures, the wind goes on its own way, singing to live; 


living to sing, fearing nothing and no one, because of this a child refuses 4 
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to ae easiiie by full talk, a small errant ne small people. She closes 
her eyes, and as she swallows the soup without tasting it, she hears at each 
throb of her heart’s beating the invincible murmur : 

** With a hey and a ho and a hey nonino. ’ 


Translated from the French by 


F Kay Boyle. 
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Mav I come in, dear ? Doris — daughter — may I come in? — 
Answer me, dear. I know you're awake ; I’ve heard you moving 
about for a long time. Doris! —Very well, then, if you won't. 
answer — Darling, what are you doing out of bed at this time of 
night ? You'll catch cold, standing there by the open window, 
What’s the matter, little girl 2? Do you feel sick ? Answer mother. 

No, Mother... I don’t feel... sick. . a 

Then what —? Wait, let me turn on the light. You are cry- 
ing. I was sure I heard — Turn around, sweetheart ; turn around — 
and let mother see your face. I can tell you’re crying; it’s no use 
to try to — Come darling, turn around now and get back to bed, | 
You shouldn’t be standing in the — Why aren’t you in bed and 
fast asleep ? gy ees 

I... couldn’t seem to... go to sleep, that’s all. — Rear rere gy 

Well, but even if you couldn’t, my dear, you shouldn’t be up 
this cold night, standing in — What kept you awake, Doris? 

I don’t... know. I just couldn’t seem to... go to sleep, 

Well, that’s really nothing to worry about, darling. Why, often, — 
when I was a little girl fifteen years old, I used to lie awake — 
for hours and hours sometimes, when I was excited or happy over 
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- told mother everything — you and Donald, both — from the time 
you were tiny ? — Doris, you’re worrying me. Answer me at once, 
dear. Tell me what it is. 
I can’t. I can’t. 
Darling — don’t speak so loud, You’ll wake Daddy. —Why are 
you shaking so, Doris ? Have you got a chill ? You have caught 
a cold, standing there — just as I — Wait now. [ll run right 
downstairs and make you a cup of nice hot broth. And Ill bring 
you up an aspirin, too. 
No, no. Don’t leave me, Mother. Don’t go away. 
But — 
No. Please, Mother. Please don’t go away. 
W-well, not now then. Later on. — But if I’m going to stay 
with you, Doris, you must tell me what the trouble is at once. 
I can’t dream what can be making my sweet little girl — At once, 
Doris. Don’t keep mother waiting and worrying any longer. An- 
swer her. Now. 
iecanits:Oh; J canity But you’ Tex . going to know. Everyone’s 
going to know. You, and... Daddy, and.. . and everyone at school, 
and ... Oh, I can’t bear it. I can’t bear it. 
: Doris — I — don’t understand. 1 — What do you— ? O-oh, 
Now I know what you mean. I know what it is, now. Your exami- 
nation. That’s what it is, isn’t it, Doris ? Your examinations at 
school. You didn’t pass, and when the reports come in, everyone 
will have to know. That’s it, of course. —Well now, sweetheart, 
is it really worth so many tears — and a cold, into the bargain ? 
You mustn’t cry about it any more. It doesn’t matter, —I mean 
to say, of course it matters: Daddy and I want our little girl to 
: do well at school — and our big boy, too. But there are so many 
- other more — important things. Stop crying now, darling. Dry 
your poor little eyes. It’s all right, Doris; it’s perfectly all right. 
- I don’t feel badly, this one time — and neither will Daddy, I 
‘ em Vib tell him about it, ahead of time. I’ll explain, so that 
e— | 
- Mother... ealont. Please don’t... Exams. As if anyone would 
yn ould. . Exams. It’s funny. My, but it’s funny. It’s the.. 
- the f-funniest thing I ever heard in all m-my... life.. ; 
. Stop. Doris — stop laughing like that. “Stop. it. this. natant. 
F Bushee dreadful sound, —Now_ you must tell: me, Doris. If it’s not 
Y he examinations—_ Unless. you stop laughing like that, my dear, 
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I shall have to call Daddy — or a doctor. That’s it. That’s better. 
You — you really frightened mother, for a minute. —Now, dar- 
ling, no more putting me off. You are to tell mother what the 
matter is, immediately. 

I can’t, I say... You'll hate me. You'll never want to... see 
me again, and neither will... Daddy. I tried, oh, I tried to... do 
something about it. I tried to find out what to... to do. But Dr. 
Brown wouldn’t tell me. I didn’t say it was... me; I said a... a 
friend. And he said my friend should have... should have been 
more... “ careful. ’’ And I didn’t dare ask anyone else... You, 
Mother; maybe you know what a person Can... how a person 
can... But first... I’ve got to ¢ell you, haven’t I? And I can’t. 
I can't. ; 

You don’t have to tell me, daughter, I know — now. 

How do you know ? How ? How ? ...Mother, you're not looking 
at me. You’ve taken your hand off my shoulder. You hate me. 
You never want to see me again... Oh, I want to die. I do want 
to die. I can’t live in this house any longer. I... L.. 

Doris — my littlest Doris-baby, listen to me. Listen to mother, 
sweetheart — and don’t, ah, don’t talk so — wildly. Don’t say 
such things — about not wanting to — Doris, my precious one, 


there are just three people in this whole world who matter to me;_ 


really matter. Daddy, and my little girl, and’ my boy. I love you 
three with — with all I have inside me. Do you think, Doris, that 
there is anything which could change my love ? There is nothing. 
Nothing. —This is my fault, sweetheart. I’ve shielded you too 
much, always. I’ve taken the wrong way with you. Daddy said 
so years ago. He said we should be more open with both you chil- 
dren. We should tell you about — things, he said. But I — 

It wasn’t... that, Mother. I knew. The girls at school... told... 

— But I didn’t agree with him, God forgive me. So he left it 
all to me. ‘** Perhaps you’re right, ’’ he said. If I’d listened — 


if Pd only listened to him in the beginning — So you see, my — . 
darling, this is really mother’s fault. You’re not to blame your- 


self — no, and no one else shall blame you, either. We'll go away 


for a while, you and I together. We ‘Il meet this together. Mother — 
will help you, sweetheart. Mother is — is strong. And — after-_ 
ward, she'll think of some way, some plan. She'll do anything ;— 
anything. — Oh, my Doris, my littlest darling, my sweet beau-— 


tiful little girl, who could have ever — who could have dared — 
— 954 oe. 
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- What vile, wicked, crawling creature on this earth could ever 
have dared touch — 

He’s not, Mother. He’s not... any of those things. He didn’t... 
mean to. Neither of us meant ... It was... it was just as much... 
me. | 

You needn’t say that, little girl. You needn’t try to protect — 
I know my Doris. Anyone who would — 

But it’s true, it’s true. You mustn’t blame him. He didn’t mean... 
It was every bit as much... He just came in to kiss me goodnight, 
one time when you and Daddy were out to dinner. And... and 
then... all of a sudden... something seemed to... to happen to 
us... Both of us, at once... Donald didn’t mean... 

Doris — what are you — saying to me ? What is this that you — 
are saying to me — now ? 

Nothing. Nothing. I didn’t say anything. I made a mistake. 
I said the wrong name. I mean... I meant, it was Donald Vance, 
Mother. Not our Donald. Not... 

You are lying to me, Doris. 

No, no, no. ’m not. It wasn’t. Donald Vance is the... He’s 

the one who... Not our Donald, Mother. Not ours... 
You are lying. 

Mother, don’t... don’t look that way. You look as if... as if... 
Oh, I’m afraid. Where’s Daddy ? Where’s Donald ? I’m afraid... 
Be silent. 

__ Mother, we didn’t mean to. We ... we’d never even talked about 
such... things. Something just seemed to happen to us, Mother... 
_ Oh, how could I ever have said his name ?... I’ll go away, Mother. 
ll leave your house. You won’t ever have to see me again... 
_ And it wasn’t his fault, Mother. It was mine. Yes, it was much 
More mine ; J know it was... Donald’s wonderful, Mother. Donald's 
just what ... just what you’ve always thought he was. It’s only 
“Ine who’s... who’s... all those things you said... You shan’t be 
disappointed in Donald, Mother. Only in me. Only... 

_ Doris, give mother your hand. Give mother your hand to hold, 
little girl. Mother is — strong. A little time — just a little bit 
of time, and then she'll think of — something. Some way — some 
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by EK. Pheedora Hkerrington 


Funny how people can’t take their eyes away if you meet their 
gaze directly, and if you catch anyone’s glance he finds himself 
obliged to look again, and harder. 

I seem to have acquired a habit of meeting people’s eyes, it 
is rather embarrassing sometimes. I must break myself of this. 

It is perhaps not entirely my fault. I am trying to avoid people’s 
eyes, and yet I feel that they are looking at me. 

It is becoming embarrassing in the extreme, and most uncom- 
fortable. People look at me in the street. Everywhere I meet 
eyes that seem to have been caught in the act of staring at me — 
a rather curious, suspicious stare. There can be nothing wrong 
with my clothes, they are like everybody’s clothes. My walk per- 
haps. How do I walk ? My feet move normally ; my body is quite 
well-made. Perhaps I could hold my head differently. 

It is not that ; even when I sit still they look at me; as I look 
around I meet their suspicious gaze, as if they wondered what 
I might do. I shall, however, do nothing to them; they don’t — 
matter. I may perhaps one day ask somebody or other what is © 
the point of staring so: « Vous me regardez, Monsieur? ” He 


will perhaps explain why, then I shall alter whatever it is that 
interests them so much. 
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myself a number of things I might say to him, but after all he 
doesn’t matter. I will go to another shop in future. 
I shall not go to that café any more. It is ridiculous to see how 
they stare as if they had never seen a man |efore. I am a man 
like yourselves, why do you all stare so ? I have seen bullies pick 
quarrels with men who looked at them in a way they did not 
like. I should have to fight all the café if I did that. And all the 
shopkeepers. Everybody. 
_ They look at me as I approach, then turn away and read their 
papers, or talk with their friends, but I know that all the time 
_ they are looking at me out of the corners of their eyes. Watching 
me; as if they thought I might be going to do something astonishing. 
You would be much astonished :f I cried aloud the truth about 
you all. For now I know: you are all mad, all obsessed by one 
panic fear — that I shall do you some harm. Poor things, I shall 
not hurt you, not unless you annoy me too much. If you do I 
shall have to punish you, all of you perhaps, or perhaps one or 
two of you to make an example. 
__ I shall tell them why they are being punished; I shall say : 
_“ You would annoy me by staring, and I am doing this to show 
you that I will not stand it. ” Or perhaps I will say: ‘“ This 
hurts me more than it does you, but I must do it for your own 
sakes, to cure your madness. ” For I do not think that they are 
-incurably mad — just an obsession that a little fright will cure. 
They can see my lips moving, but they do not hear what I say. 
Iam only practising at the moment but you shall hear and know 
soon if you annoy me too much. 
_ This evening a man with light eyelashes stared at me. I detest 
-and despise light eyelashes, and he shall not stare at me. I shall 
punish him, then the others will understand, and will not stare 
at me any more. I will perhaps throw a syphon at him and smash 
those eyelashes. I might kiss him and then he would be on his guard. 
T will rather sit down quietly behind him, and at the right moment 
I will spring on him, seize his neck and crush his face down onto 
the table, on his coffee-glass, which of course will break to bits and 
cut his face and those eyelashes. If-any remain they will be 
Stained darker. 
pT hate the sight of blood, I could scream at the thought of it 
but they must have their lesson. Just as I spring on him I will 
shout and tell them all why I do it — that I know they are mad, 
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but they must not stare at me. And on account of his eyelashe 
too. He shall be the sacrifice they offer to me to appease me, and 
then I will forgive them if they promise not to annoy me any more. 
I shall scream when I see the blood, I hate the sight of it, but that 
cannot be helped, I shall manage to explain all the same. ae 
It is now half past ten. I will not go indoors, he will be still 


at the café, and if I go back I shall find him... 
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“ There’s one did laugh in’s sleep, and one cried Murder |... 
One cried God bless us ! and Amen! the other... ” 


Macbeth. 


It is not only men’s bodies that are murdered in America. 

One winter, in a large city by the Great Lakes, three men often met 
- in an old studio down in a shabby lower part of the town. The studio 
~ was in a decayed and ugly brick mansion which stood with others in 
_ a wide thoroughfare that had once been fashionable but was now badly 
fallen. A great deal of noisy traffic swept through the street ; there were 
“mean places of business; and almost all of the mansions had been turn- 
ed into rooming-houses and let out indiscriminately to all sorts of lodg- 
ers. 

_ The studio, on the second floor, in the rear, was comfortable, though 
very dirty and disorderly. The rickety chairs, tables, and shelves were 
piled high with torn books and magazines; blackened pipes, twisted 
-paint-tubes, and jars of brushes were everywhere ; the bare board floor 
was strewn with tobacco ashes and cigar and cigarette ends. Canvases 
pf many sizes leaned at haphazard against the walls; a broken divan 
im a corner was heaped with malodorous bedclothes ; and the dirty blue 
otton cloth that partly covered a skylight in the ceiling, sagged forlornly. 
From a single rear window one looked out over thousands of low, dirty 
roofs to distant railway yards, and then to the great, brimming strait 
for which the city was named. 

One of the men was a plump, dapper-looking German-Jewish physi- 
Cian of thirty-eight. He was outwardly very prosperous, but spent every 
tent that he earned for show, and lived with a smart, golden-haired 
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wife in a stone apartment building not far from the house where the 
studio was. By careful calculation and shrewd sycophancy, however, he 
was steadily making his way into the higher and wealthier circles of 
the city ; and though he was a man without many illusions, he was at 
all times gay, assured, and well content. He had a kindly but half-amused 
interest in the world of Bohemia. 

The second man, the host, was a tall, thin, dark Norwegian of forty- 
five, who after much buffeting about the world, had settled in the city, 
where for the time being, he was making a fairly good living decorating 
some of the new cinema theatres that were just being built. He was a 
painter of some ability, but had never had much success ; indeed, life 
brought him little joy ; and he looked out upon the world with irritation, 
disgust, and reproach, a sort of baffled Viking. 

The third man, a sensitive and intelligent youth of twenty-six, was 
also a painter. A native of the city, he was too much of an individual, 
too unworldly, gentle and sincere ever to find a place there; and he 
was doomed, as he would have been doomed anywhere in America. 
He understood this; and being of a frank, quaint, humorous nature, 
he sometimes talked of his plight. Pig 

‘** I can’t last much longer, ” he would say. “ In fact, I guess they’ve 
almost got me now. ” , 

‘“* But you must fight, Herbert, ’’ the physician would urge, laughing 
a little. He would stuff a cigarette impatiently into his cigarette-holder. 
‘““ You must not let them get you down. You must force them to give 
you a place. ” 

‘“ But I’m not a fighter, ’’ the boy would object. *« Everyone can’t 
be a fighter just by needing to be and wanting to be. If you could, we'd 
all be Whistlers or Dempseys or Frank Harrises. Fighting — that’s just 
what I don’t like and can’t do. And there’s nothing else. And if I could 
fight, ’’ he would add whimsically, « It would just mean that I'd get 
it in the neck quicker, that’s all. ” 

“Then, damn it, you must adjust yourself! ” the Norwegian would 
sometimes interrupt, angered by such easy surrender. ** You cannot 
change the world. All of us must compromise. ”’ 

*“‘ But I can’t change myself either, ” the boy would say. “ And I’m — 
not sure that I want to; I’m not ashamed of myself. But you remember 
that story of Stevenson’s ? Somebody -: ys: ‘Artis Art. Itis not water-color 
sketches nor practicing on a piano. It is a life to be lived !’ Well, that’s — 
the trouble. I’ve got some of this Art in me, and it handicaps me cut — 
of the race. People like these in this town and this country won’t stand 
for it. You've got to go with ’em all the way. You’ve got to do just what — 
they do, like what they like, think what they think, feel as they feel, 
talk as they talk. And I can’t do that! Now, I’m not lazy. I'll do any- 
thing in this world that I want done or go without ; but I’ve got to do 
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_ it in my own way, and they won't let you. Well, the result is that there’s 
4 ad a square foot of ground in this town tonight that I’ve got a right to 
_ lie down on; there’s not a thing that I can touch or use; there isn’t 


bed 


a chance in a million for me... 
‘“« But why do you not go somewhere else, then ? ”’ the physician would 
ask, peering through the blue smoke of his cigarette. He would wave 
his hand. ‘* The world is wide. ”’ 
_ “ No, no, I don’t think I'll run, ” the boy would reply. * In the first 
place, where could I get to without any money ? And in the second place, 
I belong here, and I ’m going to stay here. Probably you mean Paris 
or some place like that. Well, for one thing, ”» — and he would laugh 
_ quietly — “ I’ve got too much consideration for the Frenchmen. They 
__ have troubles enough of their own. I won’t bother ’em. What they ought 
_to do is to put a cordon sanitaire around their country to keep the rest 
of the world from dumping its bums and misfits on ’em. And another 
_ thing. When you come to think of it, where are things so much better ? 
_ The whole world is just a den full of wild animals all knocking each other 
_ down and trampling on each other; nobody gets anywhere except by 
_ climbing on somebody else’s neck ; the whole thing makes you sick. 
_ To hell with it! ” 
As the others eyed him, he would conclude : 
_ * No, I guess I'll just bump myself off one of these days — when the 
_ going gets too rough. People will tell you : ‘Don’t give up ; keep on going ; 
_ there’s always a chance.’ Well, sometimes there is, but lots of times there 
isn’t ; and when there isn’t, you’re foolish to stick. Just crawling around 
like a dog with his back broke, anything to live — that’s no good. It’s 
_ better to make an end of it. ” 
- You would find it hard, Herbert, ” the physician would warn, smil- 
ing. “ It is easy to talk about, but it is contrary to Nature, and you would 
find it hard. ’” Of the three he alone had seen much of real physical 
‘suffering and death. 
_ © Tt ought not to be hard, ” the boy usually answered. 
_ But once when the Norwegian had been sorely tried by some recent 
disappointments, he had taken the boy’s part with sudden ferocity. 
“‘Vhat does it matter if it would be hardt ? ”’ he cried, springing to | 
his feet. «« A man knows his own business, and often it is the best t’ing ! ”’ 
As he drew himself up, his tall, awkward figure quivered with earnestness, 
and his dry, dark eyes flashed. “‘ Why, I would do it for a man myself!” 
he declared. Noting the doctor’s look of quizzical disbelief, he went on : 
“ Sure, if he vanted it and there vas no hope! I vould do it for a horse 
or a dog : vhy should I not do it for a man ? Hell, it vould be only kind- 
hess and mercy... ”’ ' 
| ee smiled and looked down at his cigarette. ‘* You are a fool, 
uee-Gee, a fool.” 
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But the boy laughed nervously as he lighted his pipe. “* I'll remember 
that, Gee-Gee, ’’ he promised. ; 

As the winter advanced, the boundless, mist-hung regions of the Great 
Lakes, became, as usual, very bleak. The noisy, shabby cities looked 
inhospitable ; the streets, often without snow, were ugly. One wearied 
of the eternal dust and the intense cold. 

Early one evening in January, Gee-Gee returned alone to his studio. 
He had had his dinner, and was glad to get out of the streets back into 
the good-sized, shadowy. dirty room, that smelled pleasantly of steam- 
pipes, paint and oil, tumbled bedclothes, and old boards. Having removed 
his overcoat and hat, he stood for a while warming his hands at the steam- 
pipes ; afterward he went slowly to a small table under the one light, 
a tin-shaded electric bulb that hung from the ceiling. Under the light 
he began to examine some charcoal sketches that he took from a dusty 
portfolio on the table. As the circle of light was not large, the man stood 
partly in shadow as he lifted the drawings one by one, held them for 
a moment into the light, and then put them down again. The room be- 
came very still after a while. One could hear only the rustling of the 
papers, the faint stirrings of other people in the house, and the occa- 
sional sounds of automobiles and trolley-cars passing in the street. From 
time to time, too, the locomotives in the distant railway yards puffed 
monotonously. 

Then the man heard the street door open and close; and he raised 
his head to listen to footsteps that began to ascend the stairs. As the 
footsteps gained the upper hall and came slowly along toward his door, 
he shrugged his shoulders. But the knob was turned at last, and the door 
opened to reveal a shabby, dispirited-looking figure silhouetted against — 
the dimly lighted hall. The boy leaned wearily against the jamb, holding — 
to the door-knob ; his face was pale and haggard; and he had never ~ 
seemed so wretched before. Before the man turned back to his sketches, 
he noticed that his visitor wore no overcoat or gloves and that his hands 
were blue with cold. 

‘“* Hello, Herbert, ”’ the Norwegian said. ‘* Come on in and sit down. 
I just got back from my supper. I haven’t seen you for some time. 

The boy closed the door and went across the room to a chair near 
the wall. As he sank into the chair and buried his face in his hands, he 
made an indistinct sound. : 

*“* How are things going? ” the Norwegian asked, with assumed 
casualness. 

“© Jesus God, ” the boy muttered. “ Oh, Jesus God! ” ; 

The Norwegian went on turning over the sketches; but presently 
he put the last of them on the pile and cleared his throat. He took up 
a half-smoked cigar and lighted it, then turned around and faced th 
other, leaning against the table with his arms folded. oe ee 
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«* Everything rotten, eh? ” he asked. 
_ The boy partly raised his haggard face. ‘* Gee-Gee, ” he said, “ I’m 
- going to end it. I’ve had enough... ” 
** Oh, come now, ”’ the Norwegian began. ‘* I guess it ain’t so badt. ”’ 
* JT tell you it is! ’’ The boy’s voice rose. ** I don’t know which way 
to turn. I’ve worried so much I’m almost crazy. Maybe I am crazy. Last 
night I was in the street, and everything got black. I hardly knew where 
I was. I’ve had enough... ’ 
‘* But you shouldn’t talk nonsense! ’’ the man cried. ‘* Me and Doc 
will help you again! Vat is it that’s wrong? ” 
*< Why, it’s everything ! You know as well as I do. And it gets worse 
all the time. My teeth are all going to pieces again— ”’ 
“© Vell, ve can have the teeth fixed up. ” 
«© But there’s clothes, there’s shoes, there’s food, there’s rent, there’s 
everything !... ”’ 
The man pondered. ‘* Vat does Doll say ? ” he asked. 
The boy burst into wild sobbing. ‘“* And there’s that too! What can 
_I do ? She’s only a kid, and I ’m not going to drag her down and spoil 
her life. I don’t want to be like Harry Bentley or some of those guys 
_ with a woman and maybe kids and no money to take care of ’em with. 
_ God, it makes you sick out to Harry’s — that gloomy coop, and the 
_ kids half sick, and Mary dragging around crabbing! And they don’t 
_ know what minute they’ll be in a worse pickle. Even if you don’t get 
married, it takes money... ”’ 
The man meditated again. But at length he put down his cigar and 
4 began to bestir himself. “ Vell, anyvay, ”’ he said, ‘* the first thing 
_ is that ve’ll go out and get you something to eat. You'll feel better then ; 
_ you'll see. ” He got into his overcoat and hat, but he seemed not at all 
_ sure of himself ; and when he was ready, he stood in painful uncertainty 
for several minutes before he went to the boy’s chair and pushed against 
him. ‘‘ Come on, Herbert, ’’ he said. ‘‘ Let’s be going. Don’t let yourself 
get down like this. ” The boy rose after much urging and stumbled to 
_ the door ; but there he stopped and stood fumbling in his jacket pocket. 
He began to speak in a loud voice. 
* No, I mean it this time! And you know what you said, Gee-Gee. 
The Doe was right. It ain’t easy.. 
fp | New, vat. im hell... ? ” 
_ The boy drew from his pocket a cheap, old-fashioned, nickel-plated 
revolver with the grip partly wound with string, and held it out. 
_ * Herbert, haff vow no sense at all? ” the Norwegian demanded 
wre wrathfully. 
o "Take it { .” the boy cried. ‘* I’ve had it a long time. I never hocked 
it. It’s loaded. ” 
f — think I’m a fool? ” 
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« Didn’t you mean it? ” eG 
The boy’s voice was rising hysterically, and to cut him short the ~ 


Norwegian pulled on his gloves, snatched the pistol away, and slipped 
it into the side pocket of his overcoat. Then, having turned off the light 
hastily and locked the door, he grasped his companion by the arm and | 
started with him down the hall. Herbert emitted faint sobs, but there | 
was no one on the staircase to hear, nor on the sidewalk either when the 
men finally reached it. As a faint gust of wind went by, the boy shivered 
violently and thrust his hands deep into his trouser pockets ; but the 
man only tightened the grip on his arm and turned him westward to- 
ward the center of the town, which was only a short distance away. 
The two walked on rapidly without a word. 

But, though a glow of lights rose from the lower end of the thirty kilo- 
meter long business street that divided the city in two, the men found 
even this main thoroughfare well-nigh deserted when they turned into 
it. Some shops were lighted; there were occasional trolley-cars ; and the 
regularly-spaced street-lamps stretched away and away ; but the street 
was wind-swept and lonely. The men soon crossed the broad pavement 
and struck off to the left through a quarter of tall bank — and office — 
buildings, for Gee-Gee, walking very fast, had decided to consult the 
doctor. The latter went frequently to a somewhat disreputable club 
down in this direction ; and the Norwegian hoped that they might find 
him there, or perhaps encounter him on the way. 

But the more Gee-Gee considered the boy’s problem, the more inso- 
luble it seemed. Herbert was really in a b:d way ; he was quite incapable 

. of helping himself; others could not go on helping him indefinitely. — 
) As a matter of fact, it would be extremely difficult for the Norwegian ~ 
| to do anything substantial for him at this moment, and for the doctor — 
; too, as he happened to know. Why should the boy be allowed to suffer — 
| as ? And undoubtedly the future would be as unkind as the past had © 

een. , y. 

, The men hurried on, seeing no one save distant pairs of policemen who 
3 went about with rings of jingling keys. Gee-Gee was now drawn violent-_ 
ly in two ways. He might help the boy to a little more of that life which — 

t would surely crush him in the end, or he might assist him out of the world E 
zi in accordance with that rash promise he had made. But terror seized — 
him at the thought, and his good sense came to his aid ; he strode on, — 
confused, wretched, becoming half beside himself. — ae 
And suddenly he wondered whether he were going mad. A strange — 
compulsion was upon him, and he felt both sickened and thrilled. He 
stopped. They had been passing the mouth of a dark, rear passage be- 
tween towering. lightless buildings, and the walls rose so high and cast 
such dense shadows that one could see for but a little way into the dark 
cavern. Gee-Gee trembled in every limb. But all at once he began to 
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_ remember some teeth that he had had pulled not long ago. He seemed 
_ to be in the dentist’s chair again, to taste the bitter anesthetic in his 
- mouth, to feel his swollen, half-deadened gums. Soon there would be 
great pain, his jaws would crack, and his head be twisted from side to 
_ side as the teeth were wrenched from their sockets and the dark, welling 
blood flowed into his mouth. He crushed the boy’s arm in a tighter grip 
and pushed him into the passage. Just for a moment Herbert hung back, 
turning his head toward his captor; but presently he moved forward, 
and the man, always tightening his grip, pushed him farther into the 
gloom. 
They stopped at length and stood breathing audibly. But when Gee- 
_ Gee had drawn the revolver from his pocket, and without cocking it, 
had raised it slowly to the boy’s head, the touch of it brought Herbert’s 
_ hands up spasmodically, and he tore the weapon away. Gee-Gee let his 
arm fall. 
: In the end the man muttered an oath and began to fumble with the 
_ hammer of the weapon. Though it worked stiffly, he got it back at last 
_ with his gloved thumb, and once more he raised the pistol to the boy’s 
head. This time Herbert stood motionless, merely sobbing faintly. The 
_ man made a sound like a snarl and pressed the weapon sitll harder against 
_ the boy’s head. He waited, and then pulled the trigger. Immediately 
_ there was a roar, and the cavern was filled with rolling echoes and acrid 
- smoke. 


_ As the boy’s body leaped away, the man clung to it, letting it down 
but keeping back from it as far possible so as to avoid any blood. He 
' remained on one knee until the boy had emitted a last gasping gurgle 
and was lying still. Then he sprang up, looking distractedly this way 
and that. 

He started back toward the mouth of the passage ; but fancying almost 
_ at once that startled people had come there to look in, he turned and 
fan on tiptoe in the other direction through the gloom. As he passed the 
dead boy, he stooped and laid the pistol on the brick pavement near 
him ; then he made for a distant angle of the wall behind which a faint 
light could be seen. The light proved to be from an electric bulb over 
_ a wide, barred door of iron, and sixty paces beyond it was the upper end 
of the passage, giving into another deserted street. Gee-Gee kept close 
to the wall opposite the light and got past the door ; then he ran toward 
the end of the passage. 

4 He was trembling again and panting heavily, but a fierce determina- 
; ‘ion to escape possessed him. When he thought of the stupid brutality 
with which helpless prisoners were treated by the American police and 
ee how just a fortnight ago the millionaire busybody who 
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ought to hang such men as you! ” just to urge on the officers, when he 
thought of a hostile street mob, he was all but unnerved 3 but even as 
he began to feel the weight of all society turned against him, he figura- 
tively shook his fist in the face of that society and defied it to punish’ 
him for the crime which it had itself committed. And so he ran on, this 
middle-aged, gasping, wretched man, until he had gaimed the end of 
the passage. Then he all but collided with someone running in. 

‘* What's the matter? ” the newcomer panted. ‘*‘ Where was the 
shooting ? ” 

‘“* T don’t know, ” Gee-Gee answered. ‘* Maybe they got somebody. 
I’m going for a cop. ”’ . 

The newcomer ran on, and Gee-Gee stepped forth once more. But he 
drew back hurriedly, for under the street-lamp at the corner below, 

a young policeman, clumsy in his overcoat, was running swiftly toward 
the lower end of the passage. The polished silver shield on the policeman’s 
cap, and the shield and buttons on his overcoat glittered ominously in 
the light, and several dark figures ran after him. When all were gone, 
Gee-Gee hurried forth and started up the street, keeping close to the 
dark fronts of the buildings. He could hear people running through the 
streets behind him now; presently the whistles of police motor-ccyles 
were screaming ; but he met no one until he had turned into a street 
of warehouses and was crossing at a corner. Then a closed automobile — 
came bearing down upon him, bounding in the ruts of the worn pavement ; 
and though he would have passed without a glance, the brakes were 
applied and the vehicle came to a halt. : 

‘* Is that you, Gee-Gee ? ” the doctor called, surprised. “ What are — 
you doing down here ? ” 

Gee-Gee gasped, and started toward the automobile. “ Is that you, — 
Doc ? I was looking for you... ” 

‘* I thought I heard a shot and people running — ” 

Gee-Gee’s self-command gave way. ‘* For Gott’s sake, get me out 
of here! ” He stood fumbling distractedly with the door-handle of the — 
automobile. | 

The doctor stared at him, but soon threw open the door, permitting 
the fugitive to climb in. Do you want to sit on the floor ? ” the doctor — 
asked sharply. mee 

“* All right, ” Gee-Gee said, and slid off the seat. 4 

The doctor slammed the door, and looking hastily about, spread a 
robe over the head of his cramped passenger. Then he turned the car 
and sent it speeding away through the dark streets. It crossed the mai 1 
thoroughfare, kept on, turned to the right and went southward, turned 
to the right again, and after some minutes drew up before a tall, stone 
apartment-house with a few lighted upper windows tn? ~ Se 
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_ Come on, ” the doctor said. “* I’ve brought you to my place. My 
wife’s away. Let’s go in. ” 
No one went by as the two crossed the sidewalk to the entrance-way 
with its lamps and gates of ornamental iron; nor did they eneounter 
- anyone while they were going up the stairs, thus avoiding the elevator. 
But once in the doctor’s room, which was half study, half stiting-room, 
Gee-Gee, collapsed. As he sank into a chair without removing his over- 
_ coat or hat, his face was pale and damp with sweat ; weariness and pain 
showed in his contracted forehead. The glance of his dark eyes roved. 
The doctor hurriedly poured brandy for both himself and his guest, 
handed the latter a glass, and then began his examination. 
** Now, Gee-Gee, what in hell has happened ? ” P 
The Norwegian shook his head. He gulped his brandy, spilling some ‘. 
of it on the front of his overcoat ; hut the doctor was not to be put off. 
_ He volleyed questions ; and as soon as he had begun to get at the truth 
_ he was startled out of his customary calm and sprang up to pace the 
floor. 
** Gee-Gee, you are a fool, an utter damn fool !... . 
He got more of the story, and was even more aroused. “* And you : 
_ have to drag me in! ”’ he cried, walking faster and faster and rubbing 
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_ his hands together. “* You want to ruin me ! Have you no sense at all ?... ” % 
S The Norwegian stared. . 
The doctor continued his questioning. ‘* Did anyone know that Her- 4g 
_ bert had gone to your place ? Did anyone see you go out together ? : 
_ Where is that pistol ?... ” 


*« It’s there. ’’ Gee-Gee answered thickly. He waved his hand. “ I 
hadt gloves on. ” 
_ The doctor sat down in a corner of the leather-covered divan. But he 
could not be still. He kept crossing and uncrossing his legs, lighting 
fresh cigarettes and throwing them away, reaching for more brandy. 
His Jewish accent became noticeable. ‘*‘ Damn you, it iss badt! ” he 
cried — ‘‘ badt! Can you not keep your fingers out of what does not 
concern you ?... ” 
_ Once more he sprang up; but this time he stopped at the table ; and 
as he stood there with his back to his guest, the latter rose menacingly. 
_ ** Now, damn you, if you talk — ” the Norwegian began. 
_ “ Don’t be afraidt, ’’ the doctor said hastily, over his shoulder. “ I 
vouldn’t say anything. But all the same... ” 
The Norwegian staggered to the divan and lay down upon it, stretch- 
ing himself out and closing his eyes. The doctor bustled to him, and 
with a return of his professional manner, helped him off with his over- 
coat and put a cushion under his head. But as he carried the overcoat 


= 


2 nd hat to a closet and hung them up, the doctor examined them care- 
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fully. He seemed satisfied. He came back and paced the floor in a quieter. 
way. nS a aa 
But once he paused and held up a warning finger. ‘* Now, mind you, ~ 
you know nothing. We know nothing. Neither of us has seen Herbert — 
for three weeks. You came over here tonight and waited for me. I was 
out on a call. That is all we know. But we have often heard Herbert — 


speak of doing it himself... ” : 


The Norwegian stirred and groaned loudly. = ee ne 
And next day the police announced another case of suicide. But later — 


they explained that possibly a robber had committed the crime in anger 
at having accosted the youth and finding that he had nothing upon him 


worth taking. 
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BILLY DOES 
EEE PALREING 


by John Riordan 


__ It is Buddy does the dancing but Billy does the talking. Billy 
_ knows the show business (not ripe for my theoretics) and the advice 
_he gives me — not in the show business — is valuable to any of the 
others also dancing. He tells his own story. 

_ An early teacher of “‘ Black Bottom, ” in ardent pursuit of “ gai- 
ther ” he has carried his rusty black bottom, his about-to-be-born 
front, his impregnating loins (imperishable), his impregnable gap- 
per, his wide brown eyes all over the country demolishing spades 
(he himself as the ace). Those white boys have known — listening 
as he poured himself. He can certainly talk and what he says has a 
broad basis of diversified experience so one gaining that within 
one’s competence will ever be repaid by a stray scandal or infor- 
‘mation or beauties from his lingo selected by him personally from a 
chorus of the best of many districts (he has always been on the 
inside). 

_ Listen to him talk as sitting spread in his chair in his distinguished 
clothes which any tailor could never better he folds his hands not 
without difficulty but he’s comfortable : 

_ “ Well my boy, old horse, how’s my boy tonight. Yessir, would 
you believe them Irish lads bulged half the house out and smashed 
the cover on old Jack Reilly’s casket, that old colored man that 
married an Irish lady. Some old Irish in one corner yelled out 
*Phwat do ye say Mike we clane out those naygers.’ And I said to 
Willie Reilly, Jack Reilly’s son who is so ofay, chiginzie, he plays 
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in a local white band and no one knows the difference, I’m gonna ~ 
leave here, man, these Irishmen are getting the feeling from those — 
six barrels of beer in the back yard and the barrel of clay pipes. And 
I went. But coming back from the funeral when they stopped the 
caravan of hacks for corned beef and cabbage they put out every 
window in the house and in all the hacks and would you believe 
them Irishmen came home with their old shinbones straggling 
thru the windows. ” ie 
If the burlesk business had heeded him they would not now beat ~ 
a low edge of inaccurate pornography ; they’d have some grace, — 
life, dancing of the entertainment best. One two three four hop he 
says — from side to side galloping his poundage — they don’t wan- — 
na work and they think an exit with musketry of taps and snaps _ 
too many shovels. | 
Billy’s all right ; it is not for me to be proud gassing while calmly — 
sits the room’s most practical psychologist who tests his principles — 
before actual audience. Never have I preferred an increased pedal 
efficiency to his poems (each narrative a poem). Whenever will he — 
answer me as I want to know : when does he “ gaither ’’ and does he — 
tell stories then also. 
But anyway god the cosmic artificer has blessed him and is 
raining now his benedictions to which this yere pore chile can only — 
add his gurgles. 


BUDDY DOES THE HOOFING 


Dancing, Buddy is most graceful. Graceful with his two ounce 
muscles and a favorably located centre of mass weaving his legs. 
almost independently. He is graceful as he stands before the mirror, 
one foot follows another tap tapping he doesn’t miss a tap. Or — 
especially with Gracie in the camel walk, ‘‘ Black Bottom ”, (abdo-— 
men shift and jerk) and his grace may be seen performed in ‘‘ Swamp 
Down ” where brown girls and boys, actively displaying brown jelly — 
roll front and rear are abdominal exercises of grace. Gracefully he 
one before the mirror gracilely tuning his tip tap toes, inventing | 
a step. | 

In graceful slink he precedes Billy to the sinhouses where his 
movements are said to have an economy of effort no bit surprising 
as he cuffs one two three four, only pausing to shift the gun. He is 
graceful approaching his exercises and effluences with abundance, 
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But I must say he’s smart saying he has a creative mind for dan- 
cing (seeing the mind as instinctive adjustment) ; he is smart so 
that he worries that one may not recognize it — yet his smartness 
is so smart as to be taken without comment. He appreciates the 
comment. He says, he says, he says, “‘ Cut my throat ’’. He has ana- 
lyzed steps, he has taught steps to people who showed them to him, 
he can teach steps to anyone given time, he has learned to dance 
uninstructed, riding in a freight elevator. He has danced before the 
mike. Always learning, improving, becoming, he has reached a 
point where further development will not be evident to laydancers, 
and he goes on — to be going. 

But he doesn’t go on in affairs of the heart — l’amour. He prefers 
a supremacy easily won, an easy “ flame ” to a flaring ; he is lazy 
and content with those inadequate in the equipment comprising 
his excellences. He is a loafer and lacks pioneering enterprise. 
Many of his talking phrases, even garnished by his manner (intona- 
tion, eyes) require a polarized audience not needed for his dancing. 
He is american in his canalised excellence, unamerican in loosely 
plying it. 

Hear him dance : swish up forward, thump down, dribble down, 
leg up leg away, and a scurry of rats. Railroad rail beats, three 
pacing shifts, he is fast, he is slow, he ends on the bar. As he talks 


_ with his feet, he sings with his arms, his eyes are his guides which 


balance his kinematic pose. If you listen you will see, as you will 


hear, while in hearing you dance, in seeing you smile, in listening 


_ you emprise. 
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by George Tichenor 


‘* Fired, ’’ he told himself over and over. 

He had been paid sixty dollars, thirty for the week just ended, and 
one week ahead. Sixty dollars, not big, not little. Subtly he was begin- 
ning to feel that vague apprehension that grips men out of work. He 
decided to take in a show. He had read that it is necessary to have some 
sort of change to bolster up one’s morale. 

When he came into the street again, clerks and shop-girls were just 
beginning to go home from work. A few more daysand he would be irritated 
by their laughter and talking. Laughter is sign that people are not wor- 
rying about their jobs. 

The stream of commerce picked him up like a bit of flotsam and car- 
ried him down the subway chasm. 

When he came home, his landlady was waiting at the door as she 
always did on Saturday nights. She was a big dough-faced Irish woman, — 
who apologetically, but perseveringly went after every cent owed her. — 

‘“* You want to see me now ? ”’ she greeted Collins. ‘“* See ’’ was her — 
word for * pay ”’. F 

‘* Yes, "’ he said and slowly counted out eight dollars. When she had E 
gone, he said to himself, ‘* I must sit down and figure this all out very — 
calmly. ’’ He took a paper and pencil and put down his expenses for 
the day. They were : dinner with a friend, $1.50 ; tip, 8. 20; show, & 50; © 
room rent, $8.00; total, $10.20. Just for one day ! Every pay day his” 
expenses had been practically the same , but they had never struck him 
before with such enormity. “i 

He had $49.80 left. Figuring $ 2 a day for food and car fare and $1.50 
for laundry each week, with the rent, his expenses would be $ 23.50. 
On what was left from his salary, this would give him two fat weeks 
to look for work and any number of lean ones. “ 

Two weeks, fourteen days, forty-nine dollars — repetitious thoughts 
that ran through his head as he dropped off to sleep. The next morning 
he awoke with a strangely vacant feeling. Ret en 

For breakfast, he had two soft-boiled eggs, coffee and rolls, thirt 
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five cents. He had dressed as well as possible to look for this new job, 
but with studious attention not to appear slick and shiny like a prospec- 
tive office boy. 

He thought he would first try the Park Row papers. Most people 
are afraid to aim high, he reflected with the the wisdom of twenty years. ; 
He began at the editorial office of the largest of the morning papers. A 

“ City room ?— eleventh floor, ’”’ directed the elevator starter. Two } 
floors of advertising departments were passed, personnel, Sunday sec- 
tion, Sunday magazine— surely there must be work in a place like this— 
eleventh floor. 

With an air of bravado, he pushed his way through the door marked 

** City Room— No admittance ’’, a room crowded with small desks 
that clustered around a larger desk whereat was a kindly faced old man 
with gold-rimmed spectacles. He wore a polka-dotted shirt, stiff white 
collar and suspenders that were a little yellow and sweaty. 

__ “ All right ? ”’ he inquired looking up from a batch of copy. Under 
the mild comprehensive gaze all the boy’s cockiness vanished. 

** Do you need a reporter ? ”’ he blurted. 

_ The old man looked kindly and understandingly. ‘* You’ve been let a 
out, haven’t you ?—Yes, I know; this is summertime. Listen, son, it Be: 
is all I can to do keep all my staff busy... If you come back in about a 
month... I’m sorry. ”’ 
_ Eleven, ten, nine, eight, seven, six, express to the ground floor. First try. te 
__ The sun was shining warmly in City Hall Square. People sitting on 
benches hunched over and bowed their heads when little whirlwinds of 
dust passed. Delapidated street cars shambled by, passengers sitting 
‘uncomfortably on the edges of their seats so as not to get their backs IF 
dirty. Everywhere was an itchy, panting, feeling. 
_ Itis queer how people think of winter as a time of hunger and distress. 
_ Collins went to a neighborhood lunch counter where the waiter served 
vith one hand and wiped an oil cloth cover with the other. Coffee and 
a sandwich. Thirty cents. 
He did not get any work that day or the next day. It was on the third 
day that he had exhausted all the available newspapers. Sometimes he 
inquired perfunctorily, sometimes anxiously and other times he would 
intone his little speech after the manner of a rag man, when he says : 
* Any old bottles today ? Shoes? Rags? Do you know where I can 
get any bottles, shoes, or rags? ”’ 
_ Sometimes the city editors would be kind enough to look up, when they 
Said, ‘‘ No, we're tight as hell — this is summertime. ” 
Thanks. ”’ 
It was the second week that he began answering blind ads in the 
vspapers. Of course there were no jobs for newspaper men advertised. 
he answered others after this fashion : 
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D516 Globe Downtown 


Gentlemen : 
In answer to your ad appearing in today’s Sunday Want Ad column. — 


While I have never driven a truck, I understand thoroughly the ope- 
ration of the Packard, Hudson and Dodge automobiles, and feel that 
1 would have no trouble in filling your position. 

In regard to other qualifications that you inquire of, I might say that 
I have had three years college training and have worked for some time 
on a newspaper as reporter, I can furnish any references required. 

Very sincerely— 
Or— 
L, 5186 Daily Express 
Gentlemen : 

In answer to your ad appearing in today’s (Sunday) Want Ad column. | 

Although I have not had any experience in selling your line of goods, 
I have given considerable study to the psychology of salesmanship. 
I majored in psychology at college. 

In regard to other qualifications that you inquire of, I might say that 
I have had there years college training and have worked for some time 
on a newspaper, as a reporter. 

Very sincerely— 


Some letters he closed with ‘* cordially ”. It was better than being 
“sincerely ” and certainly he felt cordial toward anyone that would 
offer him a job. 

On the third day of that week, his last good pair of socks wore holes: — 
in both toes. The knowledge had this effect, he knew just where to expect — 
his courage to ooze out. By turning his toes downward in his shoes, the 
situation seemed a little better, though he felt that every man who — 
glanced at his feet knew that his great toes were struggling to poke — 
through the leather. 

He visited large concerns that wanted bookkeepers, clerks, truck: 
drivers. He sat at long tables with hundreds of applicants and passed 
in line before an Assistant Personnel Director. He wondered if the bore¢ 
official who took his application without a comment, knew that this 
was a newspaper reporter who was ‘* different ’’ from the ruck and muck 
of applicants In despondent moments he wondered if he really were 
** better’ as he had been taught. But Assistant Personnel Director 
never seemed to notice one way or the other. 

A month before he would have despised, now he envied those Italiz 
who could heave a 200 pound load, clerks who could add up a row oO! 
figures correctly. : 


** I have had newspaper experience and attended college three years, — 
Collins wrote at the bottom of each application sheet. But the other: 
had a trade! 


George Tiehenor 


The day his money gave out, he walked the streets aimlessly until 
noon, until the pangs of his stomach drove him to the office of an acquain- 
tance with whom he had eaten lunch on several occasions. Once when 
he had a job, and had been broke the day before pay day, he had gone 
to this fellow and punched him on the arm and said: “ Bill, how about 
a couple of bones until tomorrow. Come on now, don’t be tight. ’? And 
Bill had raised all kinds of mock protests, said he was being driven by 
such beggars to the poor-house, and passed over the money with a laugh. 

That was several weeks before Collins felt dingy and wanted to twist 
his hat when he came into any office. 

The girl in the outer office asked him his business. 

“I want to see him about a personal matter— if you please. ” 

‘* Hello, Bill, how’s the old boy today, ” Collins greeted in a louder 

- than usual voice. 

‘* Oh, all right, ”’ answered Bill with just the proper drawl of an Im- 
portant Young Man, “ What’s on your mind ? ” 

“ Well... Bill, ’'m sort of broke. I wonder... that is, if you have plenty, 
could you lend me five dollars. Thatis, if you have it.’ (What a spectacle, 
cringing beggary! Kick me, damn !) 

Bill caught the restraint. “ It’s all right. ’» He turned his back so 
that the girl could not see him take out his wallet. Two weeks before...... 
well, anyway, he took out a ten-dollar and a two-dollar bill. “‘ I haven’t 
change. Wait, no, there is no one here who could change the ten. 

_ I can let you have it if you want. ” 
(Take it !) 
igi Never mind... two will be all right. (Fool!) Thanks an awful lot. 
_ Vl pay you back as soon as I can. Thnaks a thousand times. So long...” 
_ (aman, damn fool! Excruciating damn fool! Two for ten !) Collins.’ 
j ears were red, his mind blazing with his own stupidity. (Sniveling mo- 
_ desty of paupers !) He found himself two minutes later in a restaurant. 
* Soup ” he ordered, and buried his face on his arm. 
The two dollars lasted four days. For two days there was a soup and 
vegetable plate and at night two bars of chocolate. The last two days 
were odds and ends bought with pennies. 
He felt more tired each morning although he went to bed early each 
night. On the third day after receiving the two dollars, he drifted across 
the street to a market and inspected the fruits and vegetables .On one 
Tow were apples, 5, 6and 7 cents each, celery, peaches,carrots and cab- 
ages. He rapidly figured values. 
__ The price of apples was: prohibitive for the amount of nourishment. 
selery was aenemic stuff. The debate simmered down to the carrots and 
cabbages. He had’ no way of cooking. From his slight association with 
7 carrots, he remembered they had a hard core. So he chose the cab- 
( Dage, 
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How shocked the vegetable woman would have been if she knew how 
he was going to misuse that cabbage. With his burden under his arm, 
he imagined women holding their children a little tighter, saying : ‘*‘ Hush, 
there’s a boy taking home a cabbage, to eat! " He felt as though he 
were about to commit a mild depravity. 

Unwrapping the thing, he laid it on the bed. Against the red squares 
of his patchwork quilt, it looked awfully real. It was mostly a dark shade 
of green, wilted at the edge of the leaves and whiter toward the stub of 
the stem. He peeled off a few outer leaves and got up and took off his 
coat. He was sure that no one saw him from the window across the street. 
He sat down by the side of it, pulled off a leaf, crunched it and swallowed. 

There was half the cabbage which he could not eat, and which he wrap- 
ped and put away for supper. Then he took to the street, through habit. 

He called to mind the different sensations one is supposed to have 
when starving. There was a book he had read called ‘* Starvation. ” 
(The incidents came back to his mind painfully sharp.) The chief char- 
acter first felt hunger, then torpor, then acute hunger again, so that 
saliva came to his mouth— 

At this point spittle did come to Collins’ mouth, with a suddenness 
as though he had been sucking a lemon. He laughed a litt'e at the co- 
ordination of physic and psychic. Instead of job-hunting he might as 
well be a specimen for a physiological laboratory. He saw himself for a 
moment going up to the head surgeon: ‘* You want someone to starve 
for you ? My rates are $50 first week, $60 second week, $ 70 third week— 

I know it’s high but my work improves week by week. ” 

He did not notice where he was going, but was aware now of standing 
on a dusty corner waiting for a clanging street car to pass and a dump 
wagon after it. The mules sweated and “ clop, clopped ”’, the wheels — 
of the wagon groaned and ground the dust. 

“* Hurry, man, hurry, ’’ he said to himself, and again, ‘‘ That, ‘Star- 
vation’ book was all wrong— ’’ he was now addressing the author of — 
the book: ** No, Mr. Blank, my syniptoms were not quite the same as — 
yours. For instance, your body is more strongly put together than mine, ~ 
therefore your sensations, hunger and otherwise, proceed from a more — 
animal source. I would say that you also have a ‘superiority complex’ — 
so that fear of starvation and sensation of the same does not come until 
your body actually begins to deteriorate. , 

“Tam more sensitive, I do not brag, there are many drawbacks to 
being sensitive. It has been like this with me: there was a fear of star-— 
vation from the first, that held my appetite in check like a rein. The gas- 
tric juices diminished because of this nervousness so that what I did 
a sgt agree with me. Indigestion augmented fear, I became ne a 

usly ill, suffered quick changes of disposition and began to grow des- 
perate, afraid, fearful, desperate, weak, weaker... weaker— " 
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Muscles in the boy’s legs twitched with the realism of his thoughts. 
He almost cried at this, and flashing back to his imaginary interview, 
he added: ‘* I became weaker and finally hysterical. ’’ Tremblingly 
he sought his way back to the house, disregarded his landlady who asked 
him some question on the way upstairs, and dropped onto the bed. Later 
he took off his shoes. 

In a torpor, he sweltered though the afternoon, beads of perspiration 
at his temples. Somewhere between four and six in the afternoon, this 
thought came to him: 

Life is a process of lechery, individuals are all leeches: those of the 
bottom scum suck enough from the earth for their own sustenance and 
enough for those above who will prey upon their bodies. Some men, 
who fall from the top of the pile, maintain their clean cuffs until their 
soft hands pale and die. 

Courage ? It is only incompetence to meet a change. They are unable 
to don overalls, work ditches and live in squalor. They are hot-house 

‘plants shifted to rank gutter soil, where nature’s rule of survival has 
weeded them out. I am in that class, too delicate for physical labor, too 
academic for the ingenuity of stealing, and too pale-blooded to attempt 

PF aabs 

Somewhere between six and eight o’clock he ate a few more leaves 

_ of cabbage. The heat hai given it an odor; he noticed that the stem 
_ was moist and beginning to fester. 
___ It was the night before the great heat wave. 
_ After dark his mind and body seemed floating for a great while. Then 
_ there was a sharp pain at his left temple, and when this left him, he was 
_ seized with an impulse to talk. As when he was a small child, he felt 
_ that God Is In The Dark. 
_ * Oh, God, ”’ he said in half a murmur, “ I’m glad you're here at 
last. It’s been hard work these last few days, but the worst is over; 
_ I’m getting free of it, I have been breaking away a lot these last few 
_ days. Why, it seems a long way off, people running and running around. 
‘Tm getting quieter, I’m getting away from it. Thank you, God, that 
feels good. ”’ 
_ For a prickling sensation went over his body, and a quiet moisture 
came into the palms of his hands. His body sweated thin as mist. Numb- 
“ness came and he was unconscious until the heat of the morning. 
__ He lay in bed an hour after waking. Gradually a stupor passed, his 
body was so sticky that it was impossible to remain still, and by dint 
of hard labor, he washed and dressed. From force of habit he went down 
into the street, although it was broiling hot. He had six cents in his 
pocket and bought two large pretzels from a Jew peddler. By slow stages, 
he walked to an employment agency. It was a gesture. 
+ _In the general room he lay back in a chair with his feet outstretched. 
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People buzzed in and out. By noon, the room had become unbearably 
crowded. There was a hot, salty smell of unwashed bodies, cigarette smoke, 
dust. In desperation, he was driven to the street as an elevated train 
went by. More dust. He crossed the street and the fumes of soa 
asphalt pricked his throat and nose. 

There was no shade. Up the street, he could see the waves of heat 
glancing from the sidewalk. The glare hurt his eyes. He felt a nervous 
tremor and faintness through his. body. He did not know whether he 
was wearing his hat or not. He did not raise his hand to feel. 

From a Coffee Pot restaurant. the piquant odor of fried onions came 
through the door. Men in greasy shirts were sitting at the counter shoy- 
ing gobs of food into their mouths and kidding the waitress boisterously. 
The boy leaned against the door and walked to the far end of the counter 
where he could not be overheard. 

‘ Whatal you have? ’’ asked the waitress winningly. 

Her expression changed when she discovered that this was no tipping 
customer. 

« Dunno, I'll have to ask the boss,’’ Raising her voice: ‘* Mr. ‘Kraus, 
could ‘this fellow work in the kitchen for something to eat ? *” 

The rattle of forks stopped for a moment. Men chewed and stared, 
A frowsy haired little man with yellow mustache and greasy apron pop- 
ped his head through the kitchen door and speculated. 

** Can you peel potatoes Gh 

s© Yes,... Sir”? 

«<All right, Katie, give him a bowl of beef Ne ” Rotators Sad 
several hunks of beef, mixed sin an oily red fluid were put mekore him. 
Collins gorged. 

Then he went into the kitchen and found a box set beside the menting 
stove and in front of the box a bucket of dark mealy potatoes. He was 
given a peeling knife. The old man watched. 

** There you are not holding the knife firm enough — can’t you put 
more strength into it ? — that’s better. ” 

‘When the potatoes were peeled, the boy raised himself with the ail 
of the table leg. He felt giddy and insane. When he went into the street, 
he saw that the sun was no longer a glaring oven, but a lavender ball. 
The sidewalks shimmered with the changing hues of blue ane mane 
which rapidly ‘became ‘black. 

‘He felt a stroke in his stomach and heard something slap ‘against the . 
pavement. His last sensation was of a deadening pressure of-his. chest— 


a drumming noise— and dust— so much dust— he tried to close his 
swollen lips. 
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THE DEATH OF 21 VWEARS 


by Adalberto Varallanos 
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- Corner. Angle of the citizen. Silences all about. Attention. The clock 
is being wound up. With perpendicular fingers he touched his head. 
Head. Thought. The first time a man seizes a thread of thought. 

Now, let us see: 

Here I stop. But how old am 1 ?... 21. In fact, outmeasuring the ste- 
rile speed of this definite meridian, I shall note all my past on a single 
wall; the best way to distribute the pluralized years in a subtle recol- 

jection. Destroying the basis of my character here I examine my exis- 
tence represented by the best years of my life. 

He turned his memory towards the months that had gone by and 
arrived at the years. First year, placed on a plan of unwritten truth, 
second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh up to the eighth. All of it 
is contained in the fragile net of a stupid childhood colored by infinite 
discoveries of maternal purity. Things unknown to him until later upon 
reaching the age of 18. 

What did he do at the age of 9 ?... SCHOOL : recollections are brought 
back. Learning, learning, learning: the alphabet passed through his 
mind. Learning made him intelligent, he acquired knowledge during 
one, two, three and more months... EUROPE, ASIA, AFRICA, AUS- 
TRALIA, the world is round ; the thought came to his mind and stayed 
_ with him. 

In fact: THE WORLD IS ROUND, entirely round, but now we will 

Bee... 
Then he found nature : friends, society, nieghbours, uncles, girl cou- 
sins, who always asked him why he studied. And his MOTHER who 
would say to him : ‘‘ my son was born to be president of the Republic why 
because his mother put all her hope in him and then in God. 
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GOD IS EVERYWHERE AND MANKIND IS HIS PLAYTHING. — 
Books told him about things near and far: GEOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, ~ 
INDUSTRIES, COMMERCE and PYROTECHNY. (He lived close to _ 
a pyrotechnical factory). He did not show great interest in studying. 
Why did he have to study ? He did not know... 
He arrived at the age of ten, eleven, twelve, thirteen, fourteen. Things 
now began to take a bigger form. And at home he had heard people say : 
* YOU ARE A BIG BOY NOW, HOW QUICKLY BOYS DO GROW, 
YOU ARE BIG. ” 
He went through the string of professors, directors, companions. School 
and college. Pupils and folders. Examinations. Good and bad. 
A woman entered his life, love having come to him at the age of 18. 
Vulgarities then turned up: conversations, promises, kisses, contacts, 
expectations, and with this a happy remembrance, and another, and 
another. He called the first woman who gave her love to him ‘* IPHI- 
GENIA ”. Why he gave her that name, he himself did not know. 
He grew and became manly. However, he looked indifferently at the 
women who approached him on tiptoes, timidly, because he was young 
and handsome, and they called him 
** LUCHO, LUCHITO, DON’T BE NAUGHTY ”... 
With none of them. He left them with a polite adieu and the time 
passed, ii 
Instead of taking to study he gave up his good intentions and asked 
himself: why should I study ? He let out his entire youth and became 
like all young men. “* ONE MUST KNOW HOW TO LIVE ” and other 
foolish thoughts which came to him, He became a calculator of what a 
was qualified as beauty, tradition, professors, and at the same time re- 
spected : i 
*“ DOCTOR ROSS’S PILLS FOR KIDNEYS AND BLADDER ”. — 
So many signs like the above which were pasted on the walls andon 
the heads of men. Books, culture, things seen every day and at every — 
hour explained to him that he was gaining experience. ae 
_ He reached 18 years of age, then 19 and he got into the routine of — 
life. Strengthening the system of living every day, he took account of © 
himself, planning out his own future. I have — he thought — the great- — 
est hopes, and he looked into the future. a 
OPPORTUNITY HELD OUT HER HAND TO HIM ue 
Thinking of what his parents had told him, he turned back to the 
ancestors of Peru. He thought of the INCAS, full of historical acts. — 
The Incas formed part of history, they were in PERU. He thought and 
thought and thought...... MANCO CAPAC, TUPAC YUPANQUI, 
HUASCAR, ATAHUALPA, etc. how nice they were! me ie 
He pictured a great civilization, a great life...... Men believed in false 
gods, the same as they do today... but, for him, were not all gods false ?.. 
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The gods of the Incas as well as those of the Spaniards ? Yes, they all 
were ; 

But, speaking once more to himself somewhat confusedly, he maintain- 
ed: IDO NOT BELIEVE IN THE INCAS’ PAST of which historians 
speak, as also do ruins, and a few ‘ cholos ” who live in CUZCO, AYA- 
CUCHO, CAJAMARCA... 

His thoughts then turned to Peru when it was a colony, when it gain- 
ed its independence and later became a Republic, and so on up to the 
present time... 

Then he would say: 

«« All are shameless, all. Peru is a rich country, as Humboldt said. 
We are an idle nation, but very noble. Deeds not words. We have a 
brilliant future. A very old nation, we only lack capital. We need great 
men. Peru is a nation worthy of better fortune. It is called to a better 
future. Progress is already on the way etc. ” 

And as regards the woman he would say : 

‘* The seduction of the women of Lima, daughters of Santa Rosa 
and of the PERRICHOLI is proverbial. The women of Lima are the 
most beautiful in South America ”’. 

Besides this : 

‘‘ The Indians, the conquered race. They have not entered civiliza- 
tion. The native problem. The sadness of the Indian. The Andes pensive 

and solitary. The wailing cry of the Pumas. Let us civilize the Indians. 
The rebelliousness of the race. The peril of the races. The Indians must 
be instructed. Schools, schools, schools. Deeds not words. We need roads 
of communication. Roads, roads, roads. Let us be practical. A race wor- 
thy of a better fate. ”’ 

Something that he would not forget : 

‘‘ Our national glories. Our great men. Immense and famous national 
valour. Our illustrious figures. Our illustrious national music. Our na- 
tional historian. National wisdom. National honour. National art. Na- 
tional criticism. ONE MUST LOVE ONE’S OWN AND NOT THE 
FOREIGN ”’. 

- Again came to his memory : 

© Let us respect tradition. The new ideas. The decadence of the west. 
The crisis of values. Advanced ideas. To renew ones self is to live. The 
revolutionary spirit. Let us fight conservatism. Let us go towards the 
Social revolution. I have advanced ideas. The new ideological currents. 
et us make a revision of values... ”’ 

Part of the everyday coinage, he stuck to the phrases he had heard 
and lived thus weaving inutilities. 

_ A romantic, because uncovering his emotion he flung at a woman this : 
‘I ADORE YOU. ”’ 

moking his cigarettes made of minutes the afternoon passed). 
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Books opened their pages for him as if they were feminine, before a _ 
caress of voluptuousness learned in Huysmans, Rachilde, Morand, Ra= — 
diguet... (Here a woman and a dialogue) She said : : 
What is that ? Tell me... He hardly ever finished relating... And a 
« Qh how nice ”’, with an opening of the arms was the: END. | 
Pillows, cushions, alcove. Because he bowed his head, several times — 
many new ideas in the cushion of the armchair, that indeed were new. ~ 
He was thinking before the bed over the memoirs he would write when 
from the door of his room the servant, a ‘‘ cholita ” from Chumbivileas, ~ 
shouted at him : “ MAMA IS CALLING BOY LUCHO TO DINNER”... 9 
When his glance fell on the “ omega ”’ fastened on his wrist it was — 
12.32. 
Yet he wished to systematize his memories and go over the past years — 
more slowly because he was already approaching his majority. Because ] 
at 21 we are of age. 
Violating a secret desire he brought up the other opportunity, inno- — 
cently before some girl friends: ‘‘ THIS IS A SCABBARD ”... 
At once the amazement bit by bit. He did not hear how they insulted ~ 
him because he closed his ears. 
Corner, angle of the citizen. Placing himself here he would never con- 
clude. The inventory he had to make at this instant was long. : 
The steps of his years rose again from 1 to 1927, shortened the circle ~ 
and arrived at the month of May, shortened more and arrived at the © 
second week and finished the 23rd day. (He was born on the 23rd of 
June). Today he finished his minority and there he was in all his civi-— 
lized emptiness, in filaments uncoloured and trailing : COLD. . 
But he had not done anything, he had only been an unknown, a poor 
young student, who earned a few pounds in an office and rose at 7 p. m. 
He was like that one, like so many others, a prisoner in Peru. Sunday: 
matinée... He touched the nerves of a horizon embarking on his imagi- 
nation and in effect: THE WORLD IS ROUND AND LARGE, ; 
Air. His longings soared perforating the distances. Opened his irra- 
diating valves. But what to do with the years already lived ? He con- 
templated them swiftly as we contemplate that hotel bed where we have 
slept once only, to see if anything remained to us, or that woman who 
is about to embark: a 
GRACE LINE STEAMERS FOR NEW YORK. PASSENGERS 
MUST BE HERE AT 5 O'CLOCK. | 4 
He turned a somersault and straightening himself said : The past dies 
today. He began to assassinate his years one by one. They whined in 
pe. strangulating fingers. $a 
orner. Angle of the citizen. The sound of a born, then passes a CHA N- 
DLER 4536. The street arrived at a square full of eniaee No more was 
permitted. 1. 
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He oak his place at once and DIE! — he exclaimed, drawing a pistol 
from the belt (What murderer does not carry a pistol in his belt ?) and 
approaching bit by bit he put himself before his twenty-one years, con- 
vulsive and trembling, and with unequalled skill, fired: BANG! 

The body fell breaking the footpath. He advanced one step, two, 
Enee! four and then commenced to walk (He looked for cigarettes. He 
had none). Turned the corner. 

- MEANWHILE THE LANDSCAPE WAS KILLING ITSELF AT 
HIS FEET. 

Corner. Angle of the citizen. There are 21 years dead. 

Crime, crime, crime...... 


Translated from the Peruvian by 
AuGust HuRDLEBRING. 


El. LISSiTSkKY 


by Louis Lozowick 


The art of Lissitsky registers with great sensitiveness the social 
changes of his time ; and if his works of before and after the revo- 
lution seem to be poles apart they parallel exactly the rift between 
the social states and the cultural trends of the respective periods. 
The decade just prior to the revolution witnessed one of the re- 
current waves of nationalism among the Poles, Ukranians, Jews 
and other minor nationalities as a reaction against the oppressive 
policy of Russification practiced by the Russian monarchy. Lis- 
sitsky, architect by training, artist by choice, was one of the group 
of Jewish artists who in their own manner participated in this 
wider movement. Believing that art is the adumbration of traits 
quintessentially racial these artists sought to bring about a closer 
unity between the artist, the people and tradition. Accordingly 
they turned to a study of folk art: synagogual decoration, book 
illumination, tombstone inscriptions etc. Despite the preoccupa- 
tion with the naive and the primitive the artists were thoroughly — 
sophisticated in attitude and modernist in technique, resolving 
the seeming paradox in the view that the primitive, in its own 
distortion of natural appearance and a tendency to conventional-— 
ization, has a true affinity with modern formalism and abstraction. / 
Lissitsky’s most typical work of this period is a series of color 
lithographs illustrating the Hebrew legend Had Gadya. While 
following faithfully the theme Lissitsky makes use of characteristic 
conventions of graphic art: flowing line, contrasting shading, a 
carefully arranged pattern of bright and dark spots — in ally 
cases departing freely from realistic form. 
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The revolution caused an upheaval as radical in art as in politics. 
While the conservative artists had assumed the tried policy of 
watchful waiting the modernists offered their whole-hearted aid 
to the Soviets and received government aid in return. Thus forti- 
fied they transformed the established art institutions, changed 
the methods of teaching and in general put their stamp on the 
theory and the practice of the arts. All this activity culminated in 
Constructivism which was in one respect a further evolution of 
western European art and in another and'more immediate respect 
an outgrowth of the post revolutionary crisis in Russian industry. 
Lissitsky was prominent in many of these activities. Contrary 
to pre-war nationalism the artists were now anxious to establish 
‘an international orientation. The constructivists saw in science 
and industry — collectivist and international in scope and orga- 
‘nization — the decisive factors of modern civilization, and in 
these they sought both method and symbol for their work. Moul- 
ding the materials of industry — iron, concrete, glass, rubber — 
into geometric shape the artists considered their work as only 
‘temporary, as a sort of laboratory experiment which affected 
‘the will of the masses and aided the growth of the new social 
personality and the new social state that would absorb art com- 
pletely. Thus Lissitsky calls the series of his works, Pro-uns, transfer 
‘stations between art and industry. In 1920 Lissitsky made a pro- 
ject for a huge Lenin rostrum with elevators, balconies for orators, 
platforms for guests, screens for the cinema, and;megaphones for 
carrying the voice to large audiences. This project together with 
numerous other naively ambitious plans made by various artists 
in response to the machine hunger of the land, was never put 
into execution. 

_ The constructivists spoke with the most withering contempt 
of the “ uselessness ” of old art, but it did not take long for eve- 
ryone, including the constructivists themselves, to perceive that 
their own works were precisely the same kind of “ useless ” 
esthetic objects of no immediate practical value whatever. When 
the interior decorators of Europe and America utilized the exper- 
iments with materials for purposes of ostentatious display, that 
is, for purposes directly contrary to the constructivists original 
idea, the school was facing a crisis. A few of them accepted the 
fate of being only artists and nothing more and continued in 
the same manner ; others turned to a semi-realism ; still others, 
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including Lissitsky, following their reasoning to a logical conclu-— 
sion, gavd up art altogether and took up some practical profession. — 
Lissitsky designed posters and catalogs and helped to organize — 
the Russian sections of the Paris and Cologne International Exhi- — 
bition. More recently he turned or rather returned to architec- — 
ture thus completing the cycle where he began, with this differ- — 
ence : whereas at first he planned a career for individual gain 
he now sees himself as a socially useful:member of a society in the . 
process of creation. 


GLOSSARY 


The present instalment of WORK IN PROGRESS concludes 
_ Part III. The first and third parts in their entirety have now been 
published in transition, as well as a fragment of the second part. 
The fragment ‘* Anna Livia Plurabelle ’’, originally published in 
transition, number 8, has been issued in book-form, with extensive 
modifications, by Crosby Gaige (New York) ; the same fragment will 
_ shortly be re-published in an edition at a popular price by Messrs. 
_ Faber and Faber, London (literary director, Mr. T. S. Eliot). Three 
fragments, ‘‘ Tales Told of Shem and Shaun ”’ have recently appea- 
_ red in a limited edition brought out by the Black Sun Press (Paris). 
On account of the condition of his sight, Mr Joyce has only with the 
_ utmost difficulty been able to contribute the more recent portions 
of his revolutionary epic to transition, and now finds himself obli- 
ged — we hope only for a very brief period — to discontinue further 
work on the great saga upon which he is engaged. 
ae 
__ We are departing from our usual practice of giving foreign au- 
_ thors in translation, because in three French contributions that : 
_ appear exclusively in this number — Roger Vitrac, Robert Desnos 
and Jacques. Prévert — the language itself is of intrinsic interest 
and would lose by translation. We do not doubt that éransition 
_ readers will be glad to have an opportunity of looking into the expe- 
-rimental work wich is being done in the greatest of romance lan- 


guages and which demonstrates the parallel effort of the Latin 
Taces to modify the fixation of language in stereotyped forms. 


* 
* * 


_ transition is being accused of showing an undue preference for 


neologisms. By way of change we present in this number a story 
entirely composed of palacologisms. 


* 
* * * 
Elliot Paul whose direct editorial connection with transition 


eased in February 1928, is now no longer associated in any way 
ith this review. 


TRANSITION 
j AND ITS CONTEMPORARIES : 


— some opinions — 


J 
i 
‘i — Several numbers read in context permit us a comprehensive view as to 
} tendency and fulfillment of transition which appears in Paris in English 
i under the direction of Eugene Jolas .The modesty with which, in the sub- 
" title, the experimental and searching qualities of this publication are empha- 
sized, causes hopes for an extraordinary achievement. They are not disap- 
S pointed... What amazes us at first sight is the surety of selection... How 
| long ago is it since the sound of a name like Tristan Tzara, tore for the first 
time the curtain which hid from us the view into the future ? Of names like 
i Lissitzky, Ray, Schwitters, Gertrude Stein ? Here, too, the framework is 
) everything. In a bourgeois publication, made by snobs for snobs, these names 
would be vieux jeu ; but here they are still prophetic. The philistine during 
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¥ ) the first months of the war — later on he made it cheaper — demanded 
many tens of thousands of captured Russians ; the same appetite today 
v demands in every morning newspaper, with its coffee and rolls, a newly 


discovered visionary, producer or conductor. Transition is satisfied with the 
iron ration. It wants to be what it indicates : a passing from one state to 
another... Why have we no reviews like this one ? Ours are almost without 
exception ephemeral or dull. Nowhere this grip which gathers what belongs — 
together ; nowhere this charming freshness of a good conscience ; nowhere ~ 
this audacity of an exquisite taste... How much have we read about James — 
Joyce ? We accepted him and were secretly ready to acknowledge that we — 
did not understand him. But here Stuart Gilbert finds the redeeming words... | 
But how could we attempt to render fragmentarily here such plenitude ?... 
But let the reader be warned. After a few hours of reading Transition, we — 
apprehend in a kind of hallucination: that ultimately there is nothing — 
more vital, interesting, amusing than the good and the valuable. This 
hallucination, of course, is just as ephemeral as the one about perpetual — 
peace, about the future of the film, about the recurrence of the Maecenas. 
But in three months there will be another number of Transition. ap 
— Dora Sophie Kellner in Die Literarische Welt, Berlin _ 


* 
* %* 


— Plomer is probably the best novelist in South Africa today. D. H. 
Lawrence in England, and Sherwood Anderson in America are the very 
best writers produced by those countries recently ; and as to Paris, is it 
necessary to say that almost all that is good, in formal tendency, or in 
actual achievement, as either painting or writing, (and there is not mu 
is to be found here and there between the covers of Transition ? You m 
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_ not accept this as true but it is what I believe and it is upon that basis 
_ that I am arguing... 


— Wyndham Lewis in The Enemy. 


* 
* * 


— Transition is the most representative magazine of modern tendencies 
in the English language today... — Bernard Fay in La Revue Hebdomadaire 


* 
* * 


— Very personal, although eclectic, Transition asserts itself more and 
more... as the exchange par exeellence between France-Europe-America. 
— Regis Michaud in Littérature Américaine, Kra, Paris. 


7K 
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: — A casual look at the last number of Transition, that brilliant publication 
_ edited by my friend Eugene Jolas, was the starting point for some reflections 
_ on the state of contemporary poetry. So far as they are clearly formulated, 
_ Icannot understand the critical theories of that paper, nor can any man to 
_ whom words are supposed to fulfill their ancient function of corresponding 
_ in an arbitrary way to arbitrary sounds which in turn finally correspond to 
_ definite concepts. That this sort of thing is still waiting for its great critic 
4 is in a way unimportant ; what matters is to read what these young people 
_ are doing and to determine if they have something to say and are saying it... 
: — Alex Small in the Chicago Tribune, Paris edition. 


* 
* * 


— I have just joined the ranks of the “ transition ” group. I think I must 
go to Paris and climb aboard the band-wagon which the editors of the insur- 
_ gent periodical “ transition ’’ have started on its way... It seems that Eugene 


Joyce is not sufficient unto himself. Let Joyce be unconfined, is the slogan 
of the new movement, with the result that not only does the present number 
of “‘ transition ” overflow with disintegrated and newly synthesized words 
_ trom lesser Joyces, but it also contains a proclamation which endeavours to 
_ State explicitly and with appropriate pomp the tenets of the latest revolution 
_ in the English language... 

— William Sloskin in the New York Eve. Post. 


ate 


refuses to pay any respect to capital letters, contains in the foreground of 
its contents a contribution from the pen of Theo Rutra. We quote it in full, 
and after you have read it, call in the doctor... 

— Baltimore (Md.) Sun. 


x 
5 * * 
Tk e revolution of the English word having been accomplished, that 
Fevolution is now proclaimed. The proclamation appears in the spring- 
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— The double Spring-Summer number of transition, the magazine which. 
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summer number of that generally unintelligible periodical called Transition, — 
Its unintelligibility is the result of intention not accident. The proclamation — 
appears in a type format suggesting the chorus of trumpets in« Aida» just — 
7 before the conquering Rhadames appears on the scene. Hear ye, hear ye }... 
It will be observed that the proclamation against grammar and syntax is 
ts grammatically correct and that the signers of the proclamation continue 
2 to be designated by conventional names — two of the signers have middle 
a initials — instead of by esoteric numbers. 
— Harry Salpeter in the New York World. 


ry ** 
— The Spring-Summer number of Transition prints one piece taken — 

from the New York World that will prove highly illuminating to those who — 

wish to translate Walter Winchell... Transition has at least performed a 

public service in printing some of the newer obscurantisms that have at 

, Jeast more vitality than those invented by James Joyce. } 

(i — New York Times 


* 
* * 


the revolution of the word according to transition . 
weary parisians and expatriots turn sour on the king’s english and set ~ 
| out to reform it to their needs and who cares 5 
i — from a page-review by Georges Currie in the Brooklyn Eagle 


* 
* * 


...that irritatihg hodgepodge of genius and nonsense... transition... 
Lewis Gannett in the New York Herald-Tribune. 


* 
* * 


... All unsuspecting in his mad whimsicality, Lewis Carroll discovered — 
the new tenets of writing which were to be hailed in 1929 as the ne plus — 
ultra of artistic creation, hailed upon the first page of the current issue of 
transition as the revolution of the word. To show proper respect for their 
predecessor the rebels ought certainly to acknowledge their debt and esta- — 
blish Humpty Dumpty as their prophet... With the reader thus disposed of, — 
it remained only for these pioneers to begin their process of disintegrating — 
the language, and a good deal of the resultant shambles may be read in the 
present transition... Joyce, in his “Work in Progress’ has been consistently 
practicing the disrupting and rebuilding of words, and Stuart Gilbert inter-. 
prets a part of this for us in old-fashioned English... Part of Theo Rutra’s — 


— New York Sun. 
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_ — I find the Proclamation much the most unintelligible piece of vr 
in the volume (which includes Gertrude Stein and A. Tines n sara 
and I wish that admirable writer, Hart Crane, whose name appears am 
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__ the signatories, had taken the Proclaiming in hand. Only one thing to me is 
clear: after proclaiming their absolute independance of dictionaries and 
grammars, and their faith in a fabulous world, nine-tenths of the writers 
resume their normal regard for the reader and their unconquerable high- 
school standard ; the remaining tenth immediately become the absolute 
dependents of James Joyce. This imitativeness is deplorable... 
Peter Monro Jack in Manuscripts, 
I always read the magazine transition faithfully. It is now trying to crys- 
tallize its esthetic viewpoint : recently it published a proclamation. “‘ The 
imagination in search of a fabulous world is autonomous and unconfined ”’, 
_ is one of the theses. Yet when I examine the products of their fabulous world, 
_ Tunderstand these but too well. A man’s dreams and iantasies are as real 
_ as his waking life ; both are an organic whole. The fantasies of the transition 
_. writers are not autonomous. They are mainly horror-dreams of world catas- 
_ trophe, disgust, and destruction. Their ** real ” world is falling down ; but 

they will confess it only in dreams... One does not need to create through 
_ dreams. Reality is more miraculous, more terrific, more satisfying a mate- 
: rial. It is the great exciting truth in which we all live. Time and space were 
_ given us to mould ; this is the great art Jane Heap dreams about. The world 
is our workshop ; that is what the Social Revolution means : collective arts 
_ shaping the world. It is coming fast ; it will change empires, cities, workers, 
_ artists, gangsters, children, machines, rivers, cows and geniuses ; organize 
_ everything into new conscious fabulous art. History up to now has been an 
4 uncontrolled animal dream... 


— Michael Gold in the New Masses. 


ate 


— transition, the official organ of revolt in America today... 
— Horace Gregory in the New York Sun. 
a*s 
_._ — Foremost in leading... the present-day effort to re-make the English 
language fs the periodical called {ransition (Paris), Don’t aceuse us of a 
_ ; the lower case is elevated and capitals, as may be observed in 
much modern poetry, are left moldering in their cases... 
+ — The Literary Digest in “ Lewis Carroll Redivivus. ”’ 
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